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CHAPTER  IX. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY  CHARLES  DEANE,  LL.D^ 

Vice-President  of  tJif  Mc^ssachusetU  Historical  Society.  ' 

The  Council  for  New  England. — This  body  was  incorporated  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
1620,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Council  estabHshed  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
County  of  Devon,  for  tiie  planting,  ri'hng,  ordering,  and  governing  of  New 
JEngland^  in  America."  The  corporation  consisted  of  forty  patentees,  the 
most  of  whom  were  persons  of  distinction:  thirteen  were  peers,  some 
of  the  highest  rank.  The  patentees  were  empowered  to  hold  territory  in 
America  extending  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  westward  from  the  Atlantic  to  ^he  Pacific,  and  they  were 
■e-ythori/ed  to  <:.?tt]e  r.nH  govern  the  same.  This  charter  is  the  founda- 
tion of  most  of  the  grants  which  were  afterward  made  of  the  territory  of 
New  England. 

This  Company  was  substantially  a  reincorporation  of  the  adventurers  or 
associates  of  the  Northern  Colony  of  Virginia,  with  additional  privileges, 
placing  them  on  a  footing  with  their  rivals  of  the  Southern  Colony,  whc^se 
franchise  had  been  twice  enlarged  singe  the  issuing  of  the  original  charter 
of  April  10,  1606,  which  incorporated  both  companies.  A  notice  of  this 
earlier. enterprise  will  but  briefly  detain  us. 

While  the  Southern  Colony  had  attracted  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
leading  adventurers  who  represented  the  more  liberal  party  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  enabled  to  prosecute  their  plans  of  colonization  with  vigor  to 
a  good  degree  of  success,  the  Northern  Colony  had  signally  failed  from  the 
beginning.  The  former  had  established  at  Jamestown,  in  1607,  the  first 
permanent  English  Colony  in  America.  The  latter  produced  no  greater 
results  than  the  abortive  settlement  at  Sabino,  known  as  the  Popham 
Colony.^  The  discouragement  following  upon  its  abandonment  prompted 
the  withdrawal  of  many  of  the  adventurers,  though  the  organization  of  the 
patentees  still  survived ;  but  of  their  meetings  and  records  we  have  no 
trace.    Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  himself  would  not  despair,  but  engaged  his 

'  The  stories  of  these  two  colonies  are  told  respectively  in  chapters  v.  and  vi. 
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private  fortune  in  fishing,  trading,  and  exploring  expeditions,  and  in  makinn- 
attempts  at  settlement.  Many  of  tliese  enterprises  he  speaks  of  as  private 
ventures,  while  the  Council  for  New  England,  in  their  Brief e  Relation,  of 
1622,  which  I  have  sometimes  thought  was  written  by  Gorges  himself, 
speaks  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  Company.  The  probability  is  that 
Gorges  was  the  principal  person  who  kept  alive  the  cherished  scheme  of 
settling  the  country,  and  by  his  influence  a  few  other  persons  were  en^^a^-ed, 
and  the  name  of  the  Council  covered  many  of  these  enterprises. 

Gorges  now  conceived  the  scheme  of  a  great  monopoly.  King  James 
had  reigned  since  1614  without  a  parliament,  and  during  the  following  years 
down  to  the  meeting  of  the  next  parliament,  in  January,  1620  2i,  a  large 
part  of  the  business  of  the  country  had  been  monopolized  by  individuals  or 
by  associations  that  had  secured  special  privileges  from  the  Crown.  Gorges 
was  a  friend  of  the  King  and  of  the  "  prerogative."  Under  the  plea  of 
desiring  a  new  incorporation  of  the  adventurers  of  the  Northern  Colony,  in 
order  to  place  them  on  an  equality  of  privileges  with  the  Southern  Colony, 
Gorges  had  devised  the  plan  of  securing  a  monoply  of  the  fishing  in  the 
waters  of  New  England  for  the  patentees  of  the  new  corporation,  and  for 
those  who  held  or  purchased  license  from  them.  He  had  the  adroitness  to 
enlist  in  his  favor  a  large  number  of  the  principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
Relative  to  his  proceedings.  Gorges  himself  says :  "  Of  this,  my  resolution, 
I  was  bold  to  offer  the  sounder  considerations  to  divers  of  his  ^Majesty's 
honorable  Privy  Council,  who  had  so  good  liking  thereunto  as  they  willingly 
became  interested  themselves  therein  as  patentees  and  councillors  for  the 
managing  of  the  business,  by  whose  favors  I  had  the  easier  passage  in  the 
obtaining  his  Majesty's  royal  charter  to  be  granted  us  according  to  his 
warrant  to  the  then  solicitor-general,"  etc.  The  petition  for  the  new 
charter  was  dated  March  3,  i6i9'20;  the  warrant  for  its  preparation,  July 
23  ;  and  it  passed  the  seals  Nov.  3,  1620. 

An  inspection  of  the  several  patents  granted  by  King  James  will  shoT- 
that,  in  those  of  1606  and  1609,  among  the  privileges  conferred  is  that  of 
"  fishings."  But  the  word  is  there  used  in  connection  with  other  privileges 
appertaining  to  and  within  the  precincts  conveyed,  such  as  "mines,  minerals, 
marshes,"  etc.,  and  probably  meant  "  fishings  "  in  rivers  and  ponds,  and  not 
in  the  seas.  In  the  patent  of  Nov.  3,  1620,  a  similar  clause  ends,  "and  seas 
adjoining,"  which  may  be  intended  to  cover  the  alleged  privilege.  In  this 
patent,  as  in  the  others,  there  is  no  clause  forbidding  free  fishing  within  the 
seas  of  New  England ;  but  all  persons  without  license  first  obtained  from 
the  Council  are,  in  the  patent  of  Nov.  3,  1620,  forbidden  to  visit  the  coast, 
and  the  clause  of  forfeiture  of  vessel  and  cargo  is  inserted.  This  prevented 
fishermen  from  landing  and  procuring  wood  for  constructing  stages  to  dry 
their  fish. 

A  few  days  after  the  petition  of  Gorges  and  his  associates  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  King  for  a  new  charter,  with  minutes  indicating  the  nature  of 
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the  privileges  asked  for,  the  Southern  Colony  took  the  alarm,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  its  members  by  the  treasurer,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
at  a  meeting  on  the  15th  of  IVIarch,  1619  20,  at  which  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council  the  next  day,  to  protest  against 
the  fishing  monopoly  asked  for  by  the  Northern  Colony.  The  result  of  the 
conference,  at  which  Gorges  was  present,  was  a  reference  to  two  members 
of  the  Council, — the  Duke  of  Lenox  and  the  Earl  of  Arundell,  both  paten- 
tees in  the  new  patent;  and  they  decided  or  recommended  that  each  colony 
should  fish  within  the  bounds  oT  the  other,  with  this  limitation,  —  "  that  it 
be  only  for  the  sustentation  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  there,  and  for  the 
■  transportation  of  people  into  either  colony."  This  order  gave  satisfaction 
to  neither  party.  The  Southern  Colony  protested  against  being  deprived 
of  privileges  which  they  had  always  enjoyed.  Gorges  contended  that  the 
Northern  Colony  had  been  excluded  from  the  limits  of  the  rival  company, 
and  he  only  desired  the  same  privilege  of  excluding  them  in  turn.  The 
matter  came  again  before  the  Privy  Council  on  the  21st  of  July  following, 
and  that  board  confirmed  the  recommendation  of  the  i6th  of  March.  Two 
days  later,  on  the  23d  of  July,  the  warrant  to  the  solicitor-general  for  the 
preparation  of  the  patent  was  issued,  and  it  passed  the  seals,  as  already 
stated,  on  the  3d  of  November. 

On  the  following  day,  November  4,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  announced  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Colony,  or  what  was  now  known  as  the  Virginia 
Company,  that  the  patent  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  containing  certain 
words  which  contradicted  a  former  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
had  passed  the  seals,  and  that  the  adventurers  of  the  Northern  Colony 
by  this  grant  had  utterly  excluded  the  Southern  Colony  from  fishing 
on  that  coast  without  their  leave  and  license  first  sought  and  obtained. 
By  a  general  consent  it  was  resolved  to  supplicate  his  Majesty  for  redress, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  desired  to  present  the  petition  which  had  been 
drawn. 

On  the  13th  Sir  Thomas  Roe  reported  that  he  had  attended  to  that 
duty,  and  that  the  King  had  said  that  if  anything  was  passed  in  the  New 
England"  patent  prejudicial  to  the  Southern  Colony,  it  was  surreptitiously 
done,  and  without  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  had  been  abused  thereby  by 
those  who  pretended  otherwise  unto  him.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  Earl 
of  Southampton,  who  further  said  that  the  King  gave  command  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  then  present,  that  if  this  new  patent  were  not  sealed,  to  for- 
bear the  seal ;  and  if  it  were  sealed  and  not  delivered,  to  keep  it  in  hand 
till  they  were  better  informed.  His  Lordship  further  signified  that  on 
Saturday  last  they  had  been  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  about  it,  when  were 
present  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Earl  of  Arundell,  and  others,  who,  after 
hearing  the  allegations  on  both  sides,  ordered  that  the  patent  should  be 
delivered  to  be  perused  by  some  of  the  Southern  Colony,  who  were  to  report 
what  exceptions  they  found  thereimto  against  the  next  meeting.  Two  days 
later  it  was  announced  through  the  Earl  of  Southampton  that,  at  a  recent 

VOL.  III.  —38. 
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conference  with  Gorges,  it  was  agreed  that  for  the  present  "the  patent  of 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  should  be  sequestered  and  deposited  in  my  Lord 
Chancellor's  hands  according  to  his  Majesty's  express  command." 

The  Council  for  New  England,  in  their  Bricfe  Relation  (1622)  of  these 
proceedings,  recounting  the  opposition  of  the  Virginia  Company,  say  that 
"  lastly,  the  patent  being  passed  the  seal,  it  was  stopped,  upon  new  sugges- 
tions to  the  King,  and  by  his  Majesty  referred  to  the  Council  to  be  settled, 
by  whom  the  former  orders  were  confirmed,  the  difierence  cleared,  and  we 
ordered  to  have  our  patent  delivered  us." 

The  modifications  suggested  or  directed  by  the  Privy  Council  appear 
not  to  have  been  embodied  in  the  instrument  itself  as  it  passed  the  seals. 
Gorges'  friends  were  very  strong  in  the  council  board,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers being  patentees  in  the  grant,  and  they  carried  matters  with  a  high 
hand.  But  before  the  order  came  for  the  final  delivery  of  the  patent, 
Gorges  and  his  patentees  were  called  to  encounter  a  still  more  formidable 
opposition.  Gorges  himself  tells  us  that  his  rivals  had  plainly  told  him 
that  "  howsoever  I  had  sped  before  the  Lords,  I  should  hear  more  of  it 
the  next  Parliament;"  and  that  this  body  was  no  sooner  assembled  than 
he  found  it  too  true  wherewith  he  had  been  formerly  threatened. 

The  Parliament  met  Jan.  16,  1620/21,  it  being  the  first  time  for  more 
than  seven  years,  and  at  once  adjourned  to  the  30th  of  that  month.  On 
its  assembling,  the  House  of  Commons  immediately  proceeded  to  present 
the  public  grievances  of  the  kijigdom,  prorninent  among  which  were  the 
monopohes  that  had  sprung  up  like  hydras  during  the  last  few  years  un- 
der the  royal  prerogative.  On  the  17th  of  April  ''An  Act  for  the  freer 
liberty  of  fishing  voyages,  to  be  made  and  performed  on  the  sea-coast  and 
places  of  Newfoundland,  Virginia,  New  England,  and  other  the  sea-coasts 
and  parts  of  America,"  w^as  introduced.  On  the  25th  this  was  repeated,  and 
a  debate  followed,  opened  by  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who  called  attention  to 
the  new  grant  obtained  for  what  had  now  come  to  be  called  New  England^ 
with  a  sole  privilege  of  fishing;  also  to  the  fact  that  the  King,  who  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  it,  had  stayed  the  patent;  that  the  Virginia  Company 
desired*  no  appropriation  of  this  fishing  to  them;  that  it  was  worth  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  coin;  that  the  English  "little  fre- 
quent this,  in  respect  of  this  prohibition,  but  the  Dutch  and  French."  He 
therefore  moved  for  "  a  free  liberty  for  all  the  King's  subjects  for  fishing 
there,"  saying  it  was  pitiful  that  any  of  the  King's  subjects  should  be  pro- 
hibited, since  the  French  and  Dutch  were  at  liberty  to  come  and  fish  there 
notwithstanding  the  colony. 

The  debate  was  continued.  Secretary  Calvert  "  doubteth  the  fishermen 
the  hinderers  of  the  plantation;  that  they  burn  great  store  of  woods,  and 
choke  the  havens;"  that  he  "never  will  strain  the  King's  prerogative  against 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth ;  "  and  that  it  was  "  not  fit  to  make  any 
laws  here  for  those  countries  which  not  as  yet  annexed  to  the  Crown." 

The  bill  was  committed  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  and  a  full  hearing  adver- 
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tized  to  all  burgesses  of  London,  York,  and  the  port  towns,  who  might  wish 
to  testify,  that  day  seven-night,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 

On  the  4th  of  June  Parliament  adjourned  to  the  14th  of  November,  and 
in  the  intermission  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
It  is  significant  that,  notwithstanding  this  opposition  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Privy  Council,  on  the  i8th,  ordered  that  the  sequestered  patent 
be  delivered  to  Gorges,  in  terms  which  provided  that  each  colony  (the 
Northern  and  the  Southern)  should  have  the  additional  freedom  of  the 
shore  for  the  drying  of  their  nets  and  the  taking  and  saving  of  their  fish,  and 
to  have  wood  for  their  necessary  uses,  etc. ;  also  that  the  patent  of  the 
Northern  plantation  be  renewed  according  to  the  premises,  while  those  of 
the  jSouthern  plantation  were  to  have  a  sight  thereof  before  it  be  engrossed, 
and  that  the  former  patent  be  dehvered  to  the  patentees. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  orders  of  the  Privy  Council  early 
directed  certain  modifications  to  be  made  in  the  proposed  patent  which 
were  not  embodied  in  it  when  first  drawn ;  nor  were  they  ultimately  in- 
cluded, although  Gorges  himself  admitted,  when  afterward  summoned 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  patent  yet 
remained  in  the  Crown  of¥ice,  "where  it  was  left  since  the  last  Par- 
liament" (he  meant,  since  the  last  session  of  Parliament),  "for  that  it 
was  resolved  to  be  renewed  for  the  amendment  of  some  faults  contained 
therein." 

No  doubt  the  intention  was  that  a  new  patent  should  be  drawn,  and  that 
the  delivery  of  the  existing  parchment  was  provisional  only.^  The  pateiit, 
however,  never  was  renewed,  though  a  scheme  for  a  renewal  of  a  most 
radical  character  was  seriously  contemplated  all  through  the  year  following 
the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in  1622;  and  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and 
John  Selden  were  consulted  in  regard  to  land  tenures,  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  hke,  in  reference  thereto. 

On  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  in  November,  the  subject  was  once 
again  approached  in  the  Commons.  It  was  charged  that  since  the  recess 
Gorges  had  executed  a  patent.  One  had  been  issued,  dated  June  i,  1621, 
to  Johii  Peirce  for  the  Plymouth  people.  He  had  also,  by  patent  or  by 
verbal  agreement,  by  the  King's  request,  released  to  Sir  William  Alexander 
all  the  land  east  of  St.iCroix,  known  as  Nova  Scotia,  confirmed  to  him  by 
a  royal  charter  September  10  of  this  year.-  It  was  also  charged  that 
Gorges  was  threatening  to  use  force  in  restricting  the  right  to  fish  ;  and 
accordingly  on  the  20th  an  order  was  passed  directing  his  patent  to  be 
brought  in  to  the  Committee  on  Grievances.^ 

1  The  records  of  the  Council  for  New  Eng-  the  necessary  supply  of  what  is  found  de- 
land  frequently  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  fective,"  etc.  Then  follow  some  minutes  of 
renewal  of  their  patent.  Under  the  date  of  additional  changes  desired  by  the  p.itentees 
Aug.  6,  1632,  we  read  :  "  Forasmuch  as  it  has  themselves. 

been  ordered  by  the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's         -  [See  Vol.  IV.  chap.  iv.  —  Ed.] 
Privy  Council  that  the  Patent  for  New  Eng-         '  "  Mr.  Glanvyle  movcth  to  s|)ced  the  bill  of 

land  shall  be  renewed,  as  well  for  the  amend-  fishing  upon  the  coast  of  America,  the  rather 

ment  of  some  things  therein  contained  as  for  because  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorge  hath  executed  a 
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The  result  was  that  on  the  2ist  of  December  an  Act  for  freer  Uberty  of 
fishing  passed  the  Commons,  while  previously,  on  the  i8th,  "  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges  and  Sir  Jo.  Bowcer,  the  patentees  for  fishing  in  and  about 
New  England,  to  be  warned  to  appear  here  the  first  day  of  next  Access, 
and  to  bring  their  patent,  or  a  copy  thereof"  Parliament  then  adjourned 
to  the  8th  of  P'ebruary;  but  it  was  subsequently  prorogued  and  dissolved. 
Before  the  adjournment,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Commons,  foreseeing  their 
dissolution,  entered  on  their  records  a  protestation  in  vindication  of  their 
rights  and  privileges ;  but  the  record  is  here  mutilated  by  having  the  ob- 
noxious passage  torn  out  by  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  sent  for  the 
Journal  of  the  House  and  placed  this  mark  of  his  tyranny  upon  it.  Gorges 
himself,  at  this  session  of  the  Parliament,  twice  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  had  a  preliminary  examination  without  his  coun- 
sel. He  was  questioned  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  about  his  patent,  which  Coke 
called  a  grievance  of  the  commonwealth,  and  complained  of  as  "  a  mono- 
poly, and  the  color  of  planting  a  colony  put  upon  it  for  particular  ends  and 
private  gain."  Gorges  says  he  was  treated  with  great  courtesy,  but  was 
told  that  "  the  Public  was  to  be  respected  before  all  particulars,"  and  that 
the  patent  must  be  brought  into  tlie  House.  Gorges  replied  by  defending 
the  plan  of  the  adventurers,  which  he  said  was  undertaken  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  the  nation,  the  increase 
of  trade,  and  the  employment  of  many  thousands  of  people.  He  rehearsed 
what  had  already  been  done  in  the  discovery  and  seizure  of  the  coast,  told 
of  the  failures  and  discouragem.ents  encountered,  and  explained  the  present 
scheme  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  intended  plantation  for  the  public 
good.  As  for  the  deliver}-  of  the  patent,  he  had  not  the  power  to  do  it 
himself,  as  he  was  but  a  particular  person,  and  inferior  to  many.  Besides, 
the  pSlent  still  remained,  for  aught  he  knew,  in  the  Crown  Office,  where  it 
was  left  for  amendment.  He  was  then  told  to  be  prepared  to  attend  further 
at  a  future  day,  and  with  counsel.  In  the  end,  also,  the  breaking  up  of  Par- 
liament prevented  the  bill  for  free  fishing,  which  had  passed  the  Commons, 
from  becoming  a  law. 

Of  coTirse,  the  opposition  encountered  —  first  from  the  Virginia  Company 
and  then  from  the  House  of  Commons,  the  latter  representing  largely  the 
popular  sentiment — was  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  operations  of  the  Coun- 


patent  since  the  reccs.-.  Hath,  by  letters  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,  stayed  the  ships  ready 
to  go  forth. 

"  Mr.  Neale  accordant,  that  Sir  Ferdlnando 
hath  besides  threatened  to  send  out  ships  to  Ijeat 
off  from  their  free  fishing,  and  restraineth  the 
ships,  lit  supra. 

"  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  the  patent  may  be 
brought  in  ;  and  Sir  T.  Wentworth.  that  the 
partv  may  be  sent  for. 

"  Ordered,  the  patent  shall  be  brought  in  to 
the  Committee  for  Grievances  upon  Friday  next, 
and  Sir  Jo.  Bowcer  [Bourchier,  one  of  the  pa- 


tentees] and  Sir  Ferdinando  his  son,  to  be 
sent  for,  to  be  then  there,  if  he  be  in  town. 
Sir  Ferdinando  hini-self  being  captain  of  Ports- 
mouth" ( Plymouth  1. 

On  the  24th,  Xeale  moveth  again  concern- 
ing ..  .  restraint  of  fishing  upon  the  coasts  of 
...  it  may  be  brought  in  at  the  next  ...  for 
grievances  and  the  Com.  .  .  . 

'•  Ordered,  the  patent,  or  in  the  default 
thereof  [a  copy  ?  ],  shall  be  considered  of  by  the 
said  coni[mitteel  in  the  afternoon.  Sir  Jo.  Barr 
(Bowcer'  .  .  .]  attend  the  said  committee  at 
that  time." — Jjurnal  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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cil  for  New  England.  The  disputes  with  the  former,  the  Council  themselves 
say,  "held  them  almost  two  years,  so  as  all  men  were  afraid  to  join  with 
them." 

The  records  of  the  Council,  so  far  as  they  are  extant,  begin  on  "  Satur- 
day, the  last  of  May,  1622,"  at  "  Whitehall,"  at  which  there  were  seven 
persons  present,  "the  Lord  Duke  of  Lenox"  heading  the  list.  Some 
business  was  transacted  before  this  date,  as  the  first  day's  record  here  refers 
to  it.  The  record  of  the  organization  of  the  Council  is  wanting ;  and  two 
persons  named  as  present  at  this  meeting  —  Captain  Samuel  Argall  and 
Dr.  Barnabe  Goche  —  were  not  included  in  the  list  of  the  forty  patentees. 
They  must  have  been  elected  since,  in  the  place  of  others  who  had  resigned. 
Goche  was  now  elected  treasurer  in  the  place  of  Sir  Ferdiftando  Gorges. 
I  think  that  the  Duke  of  Lenox  was  the  first  president  of  the  Council.  In 
the  patent  granted  to  John  Peirce,  mentioned  above  as  taken  out  on  behalf 
of  the  Pilgrims,  dated  June  i,  1621,  —  which,  I  may  add,  was  nearly  a  year 
before  the  date  of  any  known  record  of  the  Council,  —  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  "the  President  and  Counsell,"  who  have  "set  their  seals"  to  the 
same,  were  the  names  of  Lenox,  Hamilton,  Ro.  Warwick,  Sheffield,  Ferd. 
Gorges,  in  the  order  here  given,  and  one  other  name  indistinct,  with  their 
separate  seals. ^ 

It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  business  transactions  of  the 
Council,  in  this  inchoate  and  uncertain  period  of  its  existence,  were  so  few 
that  they  were  preserved  only  in  loose  minutes,  or  files  of  papers,  which 
•were  never  recorded,  and  are  now  lost. 

After  they  had  freed  J:heir  patent,  they  first  considered  how  they  should 
raise  the  means  to  advance  the  plantation,  and  two  methods  were  suggested. 
One  contemplated  a  voluntary  contribution  by  the  patentees ;  and  the 
other,  the  ransoming  the  freedoms  of  those  who  were  willing  to  partake 
of  present  profits  arising  hy  the  trade  or  fishing  on  the  coast.  .  The 
patentees,  in  the  one  case,  agreed  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  apiece 
(the  records  say  ;^^iio)  ;  in  the  other,  inducements  were  offered  to  the 
western  cities  and  towns  to  form  joint-stock  associations  for  trade  and  fish- 
ing, from  which  a  revenue  in  the  shape  of  royalty  might  be  derived  to  the 
Council:  and,  in  order  to  further  this  latter  project,  letters  were  to  be 
issued  to  those  cities,  by  the  Privy  Council,  prohibiting  any  not  free  of  that 
business  from  visiting  the  coast,  upon  pain  of  confiscation  of  ship  and 
goods.  This  last  scheme  was  not  favorabl}-  received.  Tlie  letters  pro- 
duced an  effect  contrary  to  what  was  exp"ected,  since  the  restraining  of  the 
liberty  of  free  fishing  gave  alarm;  and,  as  the  Parliament  of  162 1  was 
about  to  meet,  every  possible  influence  was  brought  to  bear  against  this 
great  monopoly,  with  what  effect  we  have  already  seen. 

While  the  plan  of  voluntary  associations  failed,  the  business  of  exacting 
a  tax  from  individual  fishermen  was  prosecuted  with  vigor,  and  probably 
in  some  Instances  with  success.    A  proclamation  against  disorderly  trading. 

•  See  chapter  viii. 
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or  visiting  the  coasts  of  New  Enc^Iand  withcit  a-!icense  from  the  Council, 
was  .issued.  A  grand  scheme  for  settling  the  coast  of  New  Flngland  by 
,a  Idc^ -government  was  marked  out,  and  the  Platform  of  the  Government 
was  put  into  print.' 

The  project  of  laying  out  a  count}^  on  tlie  Kennebec  River,  forty  miles 
square,  for  general  purposes,  and  building  a  great  city  at  the  junction 
of  the  Kennebec  and  Androscoggin  Rivers,  ^vas  part  of  the  great  plan. 
A  ship  and  pinnace  had  been  built  at  W'iiitb)  ,  a  seaport  in  Yorkshire, 
at  large  expense,  for  use  in  the  colony;  and  others  were  contemplated. 
They  were  to  lie  on  the  coast  for  th.e  defence  of  the  merchants  and  fisher- 
men, and  to  convoy  the  fleets  as  they  went  to  and  from  their  markets. 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  had  been  tieasurer  of  the  Council,  was  now 
chosen  governor,  and  was  destined  for  New  England ;  but  the  Company 
were  seriously  embarrassed  for  funds,  and  finally  were  obliged  to  mortgage 
the  ship  to  some  of  their  individual  members.  The  assessments  of  ;i^iio 
each  were  not  all  paid  in,  and  patentees  who  did  not  intend  to  pay  were 
asked  to  resign,  so  that  other,  might  take  their  places.  Constant  com- 
plaints were  made  of  merchants  who  were  viol.-iting  the  privileges  of  the 
Company  by  sending  out  vessels  for  fishing  and  trading  on  the  coast ;  and 
orders  were  passed  for  applying  remedies.  Tlie  plan  for  the  new  patent 
is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  records,  and  tho  present  patentees  are  to  be 
warned  that  they  u'ill  have  no  place  in  it,  unless  they  pay  up  their  past 
dues.  The  inducement  to  be  held  ou!  is,  tbat  all  Avho  actually  pay  ;Ci  lo 
may  have  a  place  in  the  new  grant,  provided  tlic}-  "  be  pcr>-:ons  of  honor 
or  gentlemen  of  blood,  except  oniy  six  merchaiiLs  to  be  admitted  by  us  for 
the  service,  and  especial  employments  of  the  said  Council  in- the  course 
of  trade  and  commerce,"  etc.    But  their  schemes  were  not  realized. 

In  the  Council's  prospectus  already  cited,  issued  in  the  summer  of  1622, 
they  say,  "We  have  settled,  at  this  present,  several  plantations  along  the 
coast,  and  have  granted  patents  to  many  more  that  are  in  preparation  to  be 
gone  with  all  convcniency."  The  bare  fact,  however,  is  that  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth  were  the  only  actual  settlers,  and  they  had  landed  within  the 

1  Two  parts  of  the  territory  were  to  be  and  lordships,  with  courts  for  determining  petty 
divided  among  the  patentees,  and  one  third  matters.  When  great  cities  had  grown  up,  they 
was  to  be  reserved  for  public  uses  ;  but  the  were  to  be  made  bodies  politiL  to  govern  their 
entire  territorv-  was  to  "lie  formed  into  counties,  own  private  nffairs,  with  a  right  of  representa- 
baronies,  hundreds,  etc.  Frpm  everv-  county  tion  by  deputies  or  burgesses.  The  manage- 
and  barony  deputies  were  to  be  chosen  ti?  cun-  ment  of  the  whole  affair  was  to  be  committed 
suit  upon  the  laws  to  be  framed,  and  to  reform  to  a  general  governor,  to  be  assisted  by  the  ad- 
any  notable  abuses;  }et  these  .are  not  to  be  vice  and  counsel  of  so  many  of  the  patentees  as 
assembled  but  by  order  of  the  President  .and  should  be  there  resident,  together  with  the  officers 
Council  of  New  England,  who  are  to  give  life  of  State.  There  was  to  be  a  marshal  for  mat- 
to  the  laws  so  to  be  "made,  as  those  to  whom  it  ters  of  arms  ;  an  admiral  for  maritime  business, 
of  right  belongs.  The  counties  and  baronies  civil  and  criminal;  and  a  m.aster  of  ordnance 
were  to  be  governed  by  the  chief  and  the  ()ttircr>  for  munition,  etc.  (Cf.  the  Couiicil's  "  Briefe 
under  him,\vith  a  power  of  high  and  lu-^v  ju-  Relation,"  in  z  M.iss.  Hist.  Co!!.,  ix.  21-25;  S.  F. 
tice,  —  subject  to  an  appe.al,  in  some  caso^  .to  ITnven's  Lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  His- 
the  supreme  courts.  The  lords  of  counties  toric.al  Society,  Jan.  15,  1S60.  on  The  History  of 
might  also  divide  their  counties  into  manors  the  Grants,  etc.,  pp.  iS,  19.) 
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patent  limits  by  the  merest  chance.  There  may  have  been  some  other 
bodies  of  men,  in  small  numbers,  living  on  the  coast,  such  as  Gorges 
used  to  hire,  at  large  expense,  to  spend  the  winter  there.  His  servant, 
Richard  Vines,  a  highly  respectable  man,  was  sent  out  to  the  coast  for 
trade  and  discovery,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  country;  and  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  one  winter  during  a  great  plague  among  the  Indians, 
—  perhaps  that  of  1616-17,  —  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco  River.^  Vines 
and  John  Oldham  after>.vard  had  a  patent  of  Eiddeford,  on  that  river. 
Several  scattering  plantations  were  begun  in  the  following  year. 

The  complaints  to  the  Council  of  abuses  committed  by  fishermen  and 
other  interlopers,  who  without  license  visited  the  coast,,  and  by  their  con- 
duct caused  the  overthrow  of  the  trade  and  the  dishonor  of  the  government, 
led  to  the  selection  of  Robert  Gorges,  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  and  who  was  recently  returned  from  the  Venetian  wars,  to  be  sent 
to  New  England  for  the  correction  of  these  abuses.  He  was  commissioned 
as  lieutenant-general,  and  there  were  appointed  for  his  council  and  assist- 
ants Captain  Francis  West  as  admiral,  Christopher  Levett,  and  the  governor 
of  Plymouth  for  the  time  being.    Robert  Gorges  had  but  recently  become 


1  Tradition  has  preserved  the  name  of  "Win-  wife  had  been  a  sister  of  Cavendish,  and  he  is 
ter  Harbor"  there,  and  thi?  name  appears  on  a    otlier\vise  connected  with  American  e.xploration; 


map  of  the  New  England  coast,  which  is  one  of 
the  collection  known  as  Dudley's  Arcarw  del 
Mare,  issued  at  Florence  in  1646, 


but  there  is  no  evidence  that 


FROII  DUDLEY  S  ARCANO  DEL  iLA.RE. 


and  of  which  a  reduced  fac-simile  is  given  here- 
with. Dudley  was  an  expatriated  Englishman, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  had  a  romantic 
story,  which  has  been  told  by  Mr.  Hale  in  the 
Amer.  Antiij.  Soc.  Proc,  1S73.    Dudley's  first 


he  had  much  other  material  for  this  map  than 
Smith  and  the  Dutch.  [Dudley  and  his  carti> 
graphical  labors  are  also  brought  under  ni)tice 
in  chap.  ii.  of  the  present  volume,  and  in  chap, 
ix.  of  Vol.  IV.-Ed.| 
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a  shareholder  in  the  grand  patent,  and  he  had  also  a  personal  grant  of  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  northeast  side  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  ten  miles  along 
the  coast,  and  extending  thirty  miles  into  the  interior.  This  was  made  to 
him  partly  in  consideration  of  his  father's  services  to  the  Company.' 

West  was  commissioned  in  November,  1622  ;  and  his  arrival  at  Plymouth, 
in  New  England,  is  noticed  by  Bradford  "  as  about  the  latter  end  of  June." 
He  had  probably  been  for  some  time  on  the  Eastern  coast  as  he  related 
his  experiences  to  Bradford,  who  says  he  "  had  a  commission  to  be  admiral 
of  New  England,  to  restrain  interlopers  and  such  fishing  ships  as  came 
to  fish  and  trade  without  a  license  from  the  Council  of  New  England,  for 
which  they  should  pay  a  round  sum  of  money.  But  he  could  do  no  good 
of  them,  for  they  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  found  the  fishermen 
to  be  stubborn  fellows.  ...  So  they  went  ffom  hence  to  Virginia."  West 
returned  from  Virginia  in  August,  and  probably  joined  Captain  Gorges, 
who  made  his  appearance  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  having  "  sundry  passengers  and  families,  intending 
there  to  begin  a  plantation,  and  pitched  upon  the  place  Mr.  Weston's 
people  had  forsaken,"  at  Wesisagusset.  By  his  commission  he  and  his 
council  had  full  power  "  to  do  and  execute  what  to  them  should  seem 
good,  in  all  cases,  capital,  criminal,  and  civil." 

This  sending  out  of  young  Gorges  with  authority  was  probably  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  for  the  present  emergency,  preparatory  to  the  great  scheme 
of  government  set  forth,  a  few  months  before  he  sailed,  in  the  Council's 
Briefe  Relation.  Captain  Gorges  had  a  private  enterprise  to  look  after 
while  charged  with  these  public  duties.  The  patent  which  he  brouf;ht 
over,  issued  to  himself  personally,  provided  for  a  government  to  be 
administered  "  acordmg  to  the  great  charter  of  England,  and  such  Lawes 
as  shall  be  hereafter  established  by  public  authority  of  the  State  assembled 
in  Parliament  in  New  England,"  all  decisions  being  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
Council  for  New  England,  "  and  to  the  court  of  Parliament  hereafter  to 
be  in  New  England  aforesaid." 

Gorges  remained  here  but  a  short  time,  —  probably  not  quite  a  year,  — 
having  during  his  stay  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  notorious  Thomas  Weston, 
whom  Governor  Bradford,  in  pity  to  the  man,  attempted  to  shield  from 
punishment.  In  speaking  of  Gorges'  return  to  England,  Bradford  says 
that  he  "  scarcely  saluted  the  country  in  his  government,  not  finding  the 
state  of  things  here  to  answer  his  quality  and  condition."  His  people 
dispersed:  some  went  to  England,  and  some  to  Virginia.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  himself  assigns  another  reason  for  his  son's  speedy  abandoning  the 
country.  He  says  that  Robert  was  sent  out  by  Lord  Gorges  and  himself, 
— meaning,  I  suppose,  that  he  came  at  their  personal  charge,  —  and  that 
he  was  disappointed  in  not  receiving  supplies  from  "  divers  his  familiar 
friends  who  had  promised  as  much;  but  they,  hearing  how  I  sped 
in  the  House  of  Parliament,  withdrew  themselves,  and  myself  and  friends 
were  wholly  disabled  to  do  an>i:hing  to  purpose."    The  report  of  these 
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proceedings  coming  to  his  son's  ears,  he  was  ad\  ised  to  return  home  till 
better  occasion  should  serve. 

The  records  of  the  Council  show  that  for  the  space  of  one  year  their 
business  was  pursued  with  considerable  vigor  by  the  few  members  who 
were  interested.'  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  of  course,  was  the  mainstay 
of  the  enterprise.  The  principal  business  was  to  prepare  to  put  their  plans 
into  operation.  The  money  did  not  come  in,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
patentees  fell  oft".  Much  time  was  spent  in  inducing  new  members  to 
engage,  and  pay  in  their  money;  and  the  efforts  to  bring  the  merchant 
fishermen  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  the  Council,  and  to  take  out 
licenses  for  traffic  and  fishing,  were  untiring. 

Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1623,  the  Council  resolved  to  divide  the  whole 
territory  of  New  England  among  the  patentees,  "in  the  plot  remaining  with 
Dr.  Goche,"  the  treasurer.  The  reasons  given  for  this  step  are,  "  For  that 
some  of  the  adventurers  excuse  their  non-payment  in  of  their  adventures 
because  they  know  not  their  shares  for  which  they  are  to  pay,  which  much 
prejudiccth  the  proceedings,  it  is  thought  fit  that  the  land  of  New  England 
be  divided  in  this  manner;  viz.,  by  20  lots,  and  each  lot  to  contain  2  shares. 
And  for  that  there  are  not  full  40  and  above  20  adventurers,  that  only 
20  shall  draw  those  lot-."  Provision  w^as  accordingly  made  that  each 
person  drawing  two  shares  should  part  with  one  share  to  some  member 
who  might  not  have  drawn,  or  some  one  else  who  shall  thereafter  become 
an  adventurer,  to  the  end  that  the  full  "  nu:nber  of  forty  may  be  com- 
plete." The  meeting  for  the  drawing  was  held  on  Sunday,  June  29,  1623, 
at  Greenwich,  at  which  the  King  was  present. - 

The  "plot"  of  New  England,  on  which  this  division  is  shown,  with 
the  names  set  down  according  as  the  lots  were  drawn,  was  published  the 
next  year  in ''Sir  William  Alexander's  Encouraganent  to  Colonics;  and  on 
page  31  of  his  book  the  waiter  speaks  of  hearing  that  "  out  of  a  generous 
desire  by  his  example  to  encourage  others  for  the  advancement  of  so  brave 
an  enterprise  he  [Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges]  is  resolved  shortly  to  go  him- 
self in  person,  and  to  carry  with  him  a  great  number  well  fitted  for  such 
a  purpose;  and  many  noblemen  in  England  (whose  names  and  proportions 
as  they  were  marshalled  by  lot  may  appear  upon  the  map),  having  interested 
themselves  in  that  bounds,  are  to  send  several  colonies,  who  may  quickly 
make  this  to  e.xceed  all  other  plantations." 

Alexander  must  have  been. well  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the  Com- 


Of  thirty-six  meetings  recorded  to  have 
been  held  between  May  31,  1622,  and  June  28, 
1623,  Sir  F.  Gorges  was  present  at  thirty-five 
meetings;  Sir  Samuel  .A.rgall,  thirty-three; 
Goche,  treasur<:r,  twenty-two.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  a  meeting  was  but  four.  One  half 
the  patentees  originally  named  in  the  grant 
never  attended  a  meeting. 

-  The  record  says  that  there  w.as  pres'eiUcti 
to  the  King  "  a  plot  of  all  the  coasts  and  lands 
VOL.  III.— -39. 


of  New  England,  divided  into  twenty  parts,  each 
part  containing  two  t-hares,  and  twenty  lots  con- 
taining the  said  double  shares,  made  up  in  little 
bales  of  wa.x,  and  the  names  of  twenty  patentees 
bv  whom  these  lots  were  to  be  drawn  "  The 
King  drew  fnr  three  absent  members,  including 
Buckingham,  who  had  gone  to  Sp.iin.  There 
were  eleven  members  present,  who  drew  for 
thcmseKe->.  -N'ine  other  lots  were  drawn  for 
absent  members. 
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pany,  certainly  familiar  with  those  of  Gorges  himself;  and  it  must  have 
been  with  their  knowledge  and  approbation  that  the  act  above  recorded 
was  thus  published.    The  meeting  at  which  the  division  was  made  is  the 

^  [This  is  a  fac-^imi!c  of  a  nart  ot  the  map,  as  reproduced  in  Purchaa's  Pilgrims.  —  ED.j 
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last  of  which  v.-e'have  any  record  Tor  a  number  of  years,  and  the  histor\' 
of  the  Company  during  these  years  must  be  gathered  from  other  sources. 
The  grand  colonial  scheme  intended  to  be  put  in  operation  never  went  into 
effect;  and  at  a  late  period  the  Council  say,  concerning  this  division,  that 
hitherto  they  have  never  been  confirmed  in  the  lands  so  allotted. 

A  new  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  February  12,  1623 '24,  and 
on  the  24th  we  find  this  minute:  "  Mr.  Neale  delivereth  in  the  bill  for  free 
liberty  of  fishing  upon  the  coasts  of  America."  "  Five  ships  of  Plymouth 
under  arrest,  and  two  of  Dartmouth,  because  they  went  to  fish  in  New 
England.  This  done  by  warrant  from  the  Admiralty.  To  have  these  suits 
staid  till  this  bill  have  had  its  passage.  I'his  done  by  Sir  F'erdinandb 
Gorges  his  Patent.  Ordered,  that  this  patent  be  brought  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  Grievances  upon  Friday  ne.xt."  March  15,  1623  24,  an  Act  for 
freer  liberty  of  fishing,  as  previously  introduced,  was  committed  to  a  large 
committee,  of  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  chairman.  On  the  17th,  Sir 
Edward  reported  from  this  committee  that  they  had  condemned  one 
grievance,  namely,  "  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  his  patent  for  a  plantation  in  New 
England.  Their  council  heard,  the  exceptions  being  first  delivered  them 
Resolved  by  consent,  that,  notwithstanding  the  clause  in  the  patent  dated 
3d  November,  i8th  Jac,  that  no  subject  of  P2ngland  shall  visit  the  coast 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods,  the  patentees  have  yielded  that 
the  Englishmen  shall  visit,  and  that  they  will  not  interrupt  any  fisherman 
to  fish  there."  Finally  it  wzls  enacted  by  the  House  that  the  clause  of  for- 
feiture, being  only  by  patent  and  not  b\'  act  of  Parliament,  was  void. 

Gorges  himself  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  scene  when  he,  with  his 
counsel,  was  before  the  Committee  of  the  House,  and  he  spoke  so  unavail- 
ingly  in  defence  of  his  patent.  This  patent  was  the  first  presented  from 
the  Committee  of  Grievances.  "This  their  public  declaration  of  the 
^Houses  .  .  .  shook  off  all  my  adventurers  for  plantation,  and  made  many 
of  the  patentees  to  quit  their  interest;"  so  that  in  all  likelihood  he  would 
have  fallen  under  the  weight  of  so  heavy  a  burden,  had  he  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  King,  who  would  not  be  drawn  to  overthrow  the  corpora- 
tion he 'so  much  approved  of,  and  Gorges  was  advised  to  persevere.  Still 
he  thought  it  better  to  forbear  for  the  present,  though  the  bill  did  not 
become  a  law  of  the  realm.  Soon  afterward  the  French  ambassador  made 
a  challenge  of  all  those  territories  as  belonging  of  right  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  Gorges  was  called  to  m.ake  answer  to  him ;  and  his  reply  was 
so  full  that  "  no  more  was  heard  of  that  their  claim." 

Being  unable  to  enforce  the  claim  whence  was  to  come  the  principal 
source  of  its  income,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  patentees  having  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  the  Great  Council  for  New  England,  whose  patent  had  been 
denounced  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  monopoly  and  opposed  to  the 
public  policy  and  the  general  good,  became  a  dead  body.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1625,  we  hear  of  Gorges  as  commander  of  one  of  the  vessels  in 
the  squadron  ordered  by  Buckingham  to  Dieppe  for  the  service  of  the 
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King  of  France.  Finding  on  his  arrival  that  the  vessels  were  destined 
to  serve  against  Rochelle,  which  was  then  sustaining  a  siege,  Gorges  broke 
through  the  squadron,  and  returned  to  England  with  his  ship. 

In  the  summer  of  1625  the  Plymouth  people  were  in  great  trouble  by 
reason  of  their  unhappy  relations  to  the  Adventurers  in  London,  and  Cap- 
tain Standish  was  sent  over  to  seek  some  accommodation  with  them.  At 
the  same  time  he  bore  a  letter  from  Governor  Bradford  to  the  Council  of 
New  England,  urging  their  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  colony  "  under 
your  government."  'T3ut  Bradford  says  that,  by  reason  of  the  plague  which 
that  year  raged  in  T-ondon,  Standish  could  do  nothing  with  the  Council 
for  New  England,  Tor  there  were  no  courts  kept  or  scarce  any  commerce 
held. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  summer  of  1627,  Governor  Bradford  again  wrote 
to  the  Council  for  New  England,  under  whose  government  he  acknowl- 
edged themselves  to  be,  and  also  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  himself,  advis- 
ing them  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch,  and  also  making  complaints 
of  the  disorderly  fishermen  and  interlopers,  who,  with  no  intent  to  plant, 
and  with  no  license,  foraged  the  country  and  were  off  again,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  Plymouth  settlers. 

'  After  a  patent  to  Christopher  Levett,  of  May  5,  1623,  the  Council  appear 
to  have  made  no  grants  of  land  till,  in  162S,  two  patents  were  issued,  —  one 
to  the  Plymouth  people  of  land  on  the  Kennebec  River,  and  one  to  Rose- 
well,  Young,  Endicott,  and  others,  patentees  of  Massachusetts.  These  were 
followed  by  a  grant  to  John  Mason,  of  Nov.  7,  1629,  the  Laconia  grant  of 
Nov.  17,  1629,  that  to  Plymouth  Colony  of  Jan.  13.  1629/30,  and  sundry 
grants  of  territory  in  the  present  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

The  records  of  the  Council,  of  which  there  is  a  hiatus  of  over  eight 
years  in  the  parts  now  e.x:tant  (and  the  latter  portion  is  a  transcript  with 
probably  many  omissions),  begin  on  the  4th  of  November,  163 1,  with  the 
^  Earl  of  Warwick  as  president,  and  contain  entries  of  sundry  patents 
granted,  and  of  the  final  transactions  of  the  Company  during  its  exist- 
ence. Precisely  when  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  chosen  president  we  do 
not  know.  His  name  appears  in  the  Plymouth  patent  of  Jan.  13,  1629  30, 
as  holding  that  office,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  was  president  when 
the  Massachusetts  patent  was  issued,  he  being  chiefly  instrumental  in  pass- 
ing that  grant.   The  Council  seem  now  to  have  revived  their  hopes  as  they 

.  did  their  activity.  i\s  late  as  Nov.  6,  1634,  divers  matters  of  moment  were 
propounded:  "First,  that  the  number  of  the  Council  be  with  all  conven- 
ient speed  filled.  [It  appears  by  a  previous  meeting  that  there  were  now 
but  twenty-one  members  in  all,  whereas  the  patent  called  for  no  less  than 
forty.]  Second,  that  a  new  patent  from  his  Majesty  be  obtained."  Also, 
that  no  ships,  passengers,  nor  goods  be  permitted  to  go  to  New  England 
without  license  from  the  President  and  Council;  and  that  fishermen  should 
not  be  allowed  to  trade  with  savages,  nor  with  the  servants  of  planters, 
nor  to  cut  timber  for  stages,  without  license.    This,  surely,  is  a  revival  of 
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the  old  odious  policy.  We  do  not  know  if  any  of  these  orders  were 
adopted. 

There  seems  at  this  time  to  have  arisen  a  serious  misunderstanding  or 
quarrel  beaveen  the  Council  and  their  President,  the  Earl  of  Waru  ick.  It 
first  appears  at 'a  meeting  held  June  29,  1632.  The  President  was  not 
present  at  this  meeting,  though  it  was  held,  as  the  meetings  had  been  held 
for  some  years  past,  at  "Warwick  House."  An  order  was  adopted  "that 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  should  be  entreated  to  direct  a  course  for  finding  out 
what  patents  have  been  granted  for  New  England."  At  the  same  meeting 
the  clerk  was  sent  to  the  Earl  for  the  Council's  great  seal,  which  was  in  his 
lordship's  keeping;  and  word  came  back  that  he  would  send  it  when  his 
man  came  in.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  future  meetings  of  the  Council 
be  held  at  the  house  of  Captain  Mason,  in  Fenchurch  Street.  But  the  seal 
was  not  sent,  and  two  more  formal  requests  were  made  for  it  during  the 
next  six  months.  Captain  John  Mason  was  chosen  vice-president  Nov. 
26,  1632.  The  records  for  1633  and  1634  are  wanting.  Early  in  1635 
the  Council  resolved  to  resign  their  patent  into  the  hands  of  the  King; 
preparatory  to  which  they  made  a  new  partition  of  the  territory  of  New 
England,  dividing  it  among  themselves,  or,  according  to  the  records, 
atnong  eight  of  their  number.  Of  what  precise  number  the  Council  con- 
sisted at  this  time  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  division  was 
made  at  a  meeting  held  Feb.  3,  i634''35,  to  the  description  of  each 
particular  grant  the  members  on  the  14th  of  April  affixed  their  siLjnatujc.-,, 
each  person  withholding  his  signature  to  his  own  share.  In.maVjng  this 
division  it  was  ordered  that  every  one  who  had  lawful  grants  ol  land,  or 
lawfully  settled  plantations,  should  enjoy  the  same,  laying  down  his  jura 
regalia  to  the  proprietor  of  this  division,  and  paying  him  some  small  ac- 
knowledgment. A  memorandum  is  also  made  that  "  the  22d  day  of  April 
several  deeds  of  feofi'ment  were  made  unto  the  several  proprietors." 

The  act  of  surrender  passed  June  7,  1635.  Lord  Gorges  had  been 
chosen  president  April  18.  The  Company  seem  to  have  been  kept  alive 
till  some  years  later,  as  there  is  an  entry  as  late  as  Nov.  l,  163S,  at  which 
it  was*  agreed  to  augment  the  grants  of  the  Earl  of  Sterling  and  Lord 
Gorges  and  Sir  F.  Gorges,  the  two  latter  to  have  ''  sixty  miles  more  added 
to  their  proportions  further  up  into  the  main  land."  Of  course,  in  making 
this  division  the  whole  patent  of  Nov.  3,  1620,  was  not  divided,  for  that 
ran  from  sea  to  sea.  '  It  was  a  division  on  the  New  England  coast,  running 
back  generally  sixty  miles  inland.  It  was  part  of  the  plan  to  procure  from 
the  King,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  a  confirmation  of  these  several 
grants. 

The  intention  in  this  division  was  to  ride  over  the  IMassachusetts  patent 
of  1628,  which  had  been  confirmed  the  following  year  by  a  charter  of 
incorporation  from  the  King,  and  legal  proceedings  were  soon  afterward 
instituted  by  a  writ  of  quo  zuarranto  for  vacating  their  franchises.  The 
notorious  Thomas  Morton  was  retained  as  a  solicitor  to  prosecute  this  suit. 
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The  grants  issued  in  this  division  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  to  John 
Mason  are  the  only  ones  with  which  subsequent  history  has  to  deal.^ 

The  King,  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  Grand  Patent,  resolved  to 
take  the  "management  of  the  affairs  of  New  England  into  his  own  hands, 
and  to  appoint  as  his  general  governor  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  him- 
self, or  by  deputy,  was  to  reside  in  the  country.  But  "  the  best  laid 
schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley."  The  attempt  to  vacate  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts,  Bay,  a  fundamental  thing  to  be  done,  was  not  ac- 
complished. The  patentees  to  whom  several  of  the  divisions  of  the  terri- 
tory of  New  England  were  assigned  appear  to  have  wholly  neglected  their 
interest,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  before  referred 
to,  royal  charters  were  granted  to  none. 

Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  were  settled 
under  grants,  or  alleged  grants,  from  the  Council  for  New  England.  The 
grant  of  the  territory  of  Massachusetts  Bay  of  March  19,  1627/28,  was 
in  the  following  year  confirmed  by  the  Crown,  with  powers  of  govern- 
ment. The  grant  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  in  the  general  division  of 
February,  1634/35,  with  an  additional  sixty  miles  into  the  interior  subse- 
quently added,  was  confirmed  by  the  Crown  April  3,  1639,  with  a  charter 
constituting  him  Lord  Proprietor  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  giving  him 
extraordinary  powers  of  government.  The  territory  issued  to  John  Mason 
at  the  general  division,  which  was  to  be  called  New  Hampshire,  the  parch- 
ment bearing  date  April  22,  1635,  was  never  confirmed  by  the  King,  nor' 
were  any  powers  of  government  granted.  The  first  settlements  in  Connec- 
ticut,—  namely,  those  of  the  three  towns  on  the  river  of  that  name,  in  1635 
and  1636, — were  made  under  the  protection  of  .Massachusetts,  as  though 
the  territory  had  been  part  of  that  colony.  But  the  inhabitants  subse- 
quently acquired  a  qtiasi  claim  to  this  territory,  under  what  is  known  as 
the  "old  patent  of  Connecticut,"  impliedly  proceeding  from  the  Council 
for  New  England,  through  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele 
and  his  associates.  The  settlers  of  Quinnipiack,  afterward  called  New 
Haven,  in  1638  and  1639,  had  no  patent  for  lands,  but  made  a  number  of 
purchases  from  the  Indians.  Plymouth  Colony,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  here  by  another  hand,  received  a  roving  patent  from  the  Council, 
dated  June  I,  1621,  with  no  boundaries;  and  another  patent,  dated  Jan. 
13,  1629/30,  defining  their  limits,  but  with  no  powers  of  government. 
The  territory  qf  Rhode  Island  was  not  a  grant  from  the  Council  to  the 
settlers. 

Massachusetts.  — There  were  scattered  settlements  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  prior  to  the  emigration  under  the  patent  of  1627  28.    Thomas  \\  eston 

1  Yet  it  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  and  at  a  later  period,  but  was  not  allowed, 

grant  to  the  Marquis,  afterward  Duke,  of  Mam-  The  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Sterling,  between  St. 

ilton  of  land  between  the  Connecticut  River  and  Croi.x  and  Sag.-idahoc,  was  in  1663  sold  by  his 

Narra-ansett,  which  lav  dormant  during  his  life,  heir  to  Lord  Claretulon,  and  a  charter  for  it  was 


was  claimed 


bv  his  heirs  at  the  Restoration,    granted  ne.xt  year  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
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began  a  settlement  at  what  is. now  \Ve\mouth  Fore-River,  in  the  summer 
of  1622,  which  lasted  scarcely  one  year.    Robert  Gorc,^es,  as  we  have  seen, 
took  possession  of  the  same  place,  in  September,  1623,  for  his  experimental 
government,  but  the  colony  broke  up  the  next  spring,  leaving,  it  is  thought, 
a  few  remnants  behind,  which  proved  a  seed  for         -//i        -fb(>  { 
a  continuous  settlement.    Persons  are  found  tern-      rC^'^  ^' 
porarily  at  Xantasket  in  1625,  and  perhaps  ear- 
lier; at  Mount  Wollaston  the  same  }-car,  and  at    -^j^    "[^2^^  Lr\^ 
Thompson's  Island  in  1626.    The  solitary  William  ^'-jy^m^ 
Blaxton,  elcrk,   is   tra-.-.-.d   to   Shawm  at, 

(Boston)  in  1625  or  1626.  and  the  equally  ^iX!X  uS^  ^M.  *ite^TcjCe^ 
solitary  Samuel  Maverick,  at  Noddles' 
Island,  about  the  same  time ; 
while  Walford,  the  blacksmith, 
is  found  at  Charlestown  in  1629. 
The  last  three  named  are  rea- 
sonably conjectured  to  have  formed  part  of  Robert  Gorges'  company  at 
Weymouth,  in  1623  24. 

The  Dorchester  Fishing  Company,  in  England,  of  which  the  Rev.  jahn 
White,  a  zealous  Puritan  minister  of  that  town,  was  a  member,  resolved  to 
make  the  experiment  of  planting  a  small  colony  somewhere  upon  the  coast, 
so  that  the  fishing  vessels  might  leave  behind  in  the  country  all  the  spare 
men  not  required  to  navigate  their  vessels  home,  who  might  in  the -mean 
time  employ  themssK'cs  i.ii.^3lanting,  building,  etc.,  and  be  read)-  ro  join  the 
ships  again  on  their  return  to  the  coast  at  the  next  fishing  season.  Cape 
Ann  was  selected  as  the  site  of  this  experiment,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1623 
faurteen  men  were  left  there  to  pass  the  winter.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1625  Roger  Conant,  who  had  been  living  at  Plymouth  and  at  Nan- 
tasket,  was  invited  to  join  this  community  as  its  superintendent,  and  he 
remiained  there  one  year.  The  scheme  proving  a  financial  failure,  the  set- 
tlement broke  up  in  the  autumn  of  1626,  most  of  the  men  returning  home; 
but  Conant  and  a  few  otlters  removed  to  Naumkeag  (Salem),  where  they 
were 'found  by  Endicott,  who,  under  the  authority  of  the  Massachusetts 
patentees,  arrived  tliere  Sept.  6,  1628.  These  old  settlers  joined  the  new 
community. 

Endicott  was  sent  out  as  agent  or  superintendent  of  a  large  land  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors,  colonization  being,  of  course, 
a  prominent  feature  in  their  plans.  In  the  following  year,  March  4,  1628- 
29,  the  patentees  and  their  associates  received  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
with  powers  of  government,  and  with  authority  to  establish  a  subordinate 
government  on  the  soil,  and  appoint  officers  of  the  same.  This  local  gov- 
ernment, entitled  "  London's  Plantation  in  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England,"  was  accordingly  established,  and  Endicott  was  appointed  the 
first  resident  governor.  The  charter  evidently  contemplated  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Compau)-  should  be  administered  in  England.    In  a  few 
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months,  however,  the  Company  resolved  to  transfer  the  charter  and  gov- 
ernment from  London  to  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  [Matthew  Cradock,  who 

had  been  the  first  charter  governor,  re- 
signed his  place,  and  John  Winthrop,  who 
had  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  colony, 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  Company  in 
his  stead.  On  the  transfer  of  the  Company  to  Massachusetts  by  the  arri- 
val of  Winthrop,  the  s'jbordin:tte  government,  of  which  Endicott  was  the 
head,  was  silently  abolished,  and  its  duties  were  assumed  by  its  principal, 
the  corporation  itself,  which  took  immediate  direction  of  affairs.  As  the 
successor  of  Cradock,  Winthrop  was  the  second  governor  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company,  yet  he  was  the  first  who  exercised  his  functions  in  New 
England. 

The  Massachusetts  charter  was  not  adapted  for  the  constitution  of  a 
commonwealth ;  therefore,  as  the  colony  grew  in  numbers  it  became  neces- 
sary for  it  to  assume  powers  not  granted  in  that  instrument.  Between  the 
years  1630  and  1640  about  twenty  thousand  persons  arrived  in  the  colon\-, 
after  which,  for  many  >  ears,  it  is  supposed  that  more  went  back  to  Eng- 
land than  came  thence  hither.  Previous  to  the  year  last  named  the  calcn_\- 
had  fifrnished  emigrants  to  settle  the  colonies  of  Connecticut,  Xew  Haven, 
and  Rhode  Island. 

The  charter  gave  power  to  the  freemen  to  elect  annually  a  governor,  dep- 
uty-governor, and  eighteen  assistants,  who  should  make  laws  for  their  own 
benefit  and  for  the  government  of  the  colony;  and  provision  wa^  mi.dc  for 
general  courts  and  courts  of  assistants,  which  exercised  judicial  as  well  as 
legislative  powers.  But  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  court  in  Boston,  in 
October,  1630,  it  was  ordered  that  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  should 
be  chosen  by  the  assistants  out  of  their  own  number.  This  rule  was  cf 
short  duration,  as  in  May,  1632,  the  freemen  resumed  the  right  of  election, 
and  the  basis  of  a  second  house  of  legislature  was  laid. 

The  colonists,  though  Puritans,  were  Church  of  England  men,  and  were 
fearful  of  rigid  separation;  but  Winthrop  and  his  party,  —  among  whom 
was  John  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  destined 
to  become  their  first  minister,  —  found  on  their  arrival  a  church  already 
established  at  Salem  on  the  basis  of  separation.  Thenceforward,  fol- 
lowing that  example,  the  Massachusetts  colony  became  a  colony  of  con- 
gregational churches;  It  has  been  a  favorite  saying  with  eulogists  of 
Massachusetts,  that  the  pious  founders  of  the  colony  came  over  to  this 
wilderness  to  establish  here  the  principle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
to  transmit  the  same  inviolate  to  their  remotest  posterity.  Probabl}-  noth- 
ing was  further  from  their  purpose,  which  was  simply  to  find  a  place  where 
they,  themselves,  and  all  who  agreed  with  them,  could  enjoy  such  libort\-. 
This  was  a  desirable  object  to  attain,  and  they  made  many  sacrifices  for  it, 
and  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  enjo\-  it. 

The  banishment  of  Roger  Williams,  and  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her 
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sympathizers,  was  no  doubt  largeK-  clue  to  the  feeling  that  the  peace  of  tlic 
community  was  endangered  by  their  presence.  In  the  unhappy  episode  of 
the  Quakers,  at  a  later  period,  the  colony  authorities  were  wrought  into  a 
frenzy  by  these  "  persistent  intruders.'  It  scem-d  to  be  a  strug-re  on  both 
sides  for  victory;  but  though  four  Quakers  were  hanged  on  Boston  Com- 
mon, the  Quakers  finally  conquered.  In  the  second  year  of  the  sectic- 
ment,  in  order  to  keep  the  go\-ernment  in  their  own'  hands,  or,  in  tiic 
language  of  the  Act. 

"to  the  end  the  bodv  —   i,,,,,,,  

of  the  comm.ons  may  f  1 
be  preserved  of  honest  * 
and   good    men,"    the  I 

Court  ordered  that       *  ^s*^." 
thenceforward  no  one  [ 

should    be    elected    a.      f  f 
freeman  unless  he  was       |  ,  '  ' 

a  member  of  one  of  the  f  ■^'^ 
churches  of  the  colony.  |  >."C^' 
Probably  there  were  as  t 
good  men  outside  the  f 
churches  as  there  were  I 
inside,  and  by  and  by  | 
a  clamor  was  raised  by  * 
those  who  felt  aggrieved  I 
at  being  denied  the  ) 
rights  of  freemen;  but  : 
the  rule  was  not  modi-  \ 
fied  till  after  the  Res-  l 

toration.  .        ^  - 

A  few  unsavory  per-  j, 
sons   whom  Winthrop  oS^^"^  Uii^PfX.  S^uMr^  ^ 

and  his  company  found  vi-*-'  O  ' 

here  and  speedily  sent 

away,  on  their  arrival  home  failed  not  to  make  representations  injurious 
to  the  Puritan  settlement,  and  they  were  seconded  by  the  influence  of  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  and  John  Mason.  Attempts  were  made  in  1632  to  va- 
cate the  colony's  charter;  but  these  attempts  proved  unsuccessful.  A  more 
serious  effort  was  made  a  few  years  later,  when  the  Council  for  Xcw  England 
resigned  its  franchises  into  the  hands  of  the  King;  but  owing  to  the  trouble 
which  environed  the  government  in  England,  and  to  other  causes  not  full\- 
explained,  the  colony  then  escaped,  as  it  also  escaped  at  the  same  time  the 
impending  infliction  of  a  general  governor  for  New  England. 

1  [This  portrait  of  the  first  minister  of  Bos-  turn  questioned  and  maintain,  d.  Ct.  Mtss.  //is(. 
ton  hangs  in  the  gallery  of  the  Ma.^sachusetts  /"rrv.  September,  tS6;,  and  L>e.:eniber,  iSSo. 

Historical  Society.    Its  authenticity  has  been  in  — ED.j 
VOL.  111.-40. 
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In  1640  some  of  the  colony's  friends  in  England  wrote  to  the  authori- 
ties here  advising  them  to  send  some  one  to  England  to  solicit  favors  of 
the  Parliament.  "But,  consulting  about  it,"  says  Winthrop,  "we  declined 
the  motion,  for  this  consideration,  —  that  if  ue  should  put  ourselves  under 


^ Oralis  U/tf^^-J^ 
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the  protection  of  Parliament,  we  must  then  be 
subject  to  all  such  laws  as  they  should  make, 
or  at  least  such  as  they  might  impose  upon 
us;  in  which  course,  though  they  should  in- 
tend our  good,  yet  it  might  prove  very  preju- 
dicial to  us."  From  1640  to  1660  the  colony 
was  substantialh-  an  independent  common- 
wealth, and  during  this  period  they  com- 
y  ^ft,  pleted  a   system  of  laws   and  government 

^^.j^.^j^^  ^^j^.^^      ^  ^^^^^  wclfadapted  to 

their  wants.  Their  "  Body  of  Liberties"  was 
established  in  1641,  and  three  editions  of 
Laws  wore  published  by  authority,  and  put 
in  print  in  1649,  in  1660,  and  in  1672.  The 
first  law  establishing  public  schools  was 
passed  in  October,  1647.  Harvard  College 
had  already,  in  1637.  been  established  in 
Cambridge. 

The  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  churches, 
embodied  in  the  "  Cambridge  Platform,"  was 
dravv'n  up  in  1648,  and  printed  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  was  finally  established  b\'  the 
General  Court  in  1651. 
The  community  was  obliged  to  feel  its  way,  and  adapt  its  legislation 
rather  to  its  exigencies  than  to  its  charter.    The  aristocratical  element  in 
the  society  early  cropped  out  in  the  institution  of  a  Council  for  life,  which 

J  [This  group  gives  the  names  of  some  of  anil  the  McntorLil  History  of  Dcston.  Cf.  the 
the  victims  of  the  jiKlici.il  extremities  practi^cil  note  on  the  treatment  of  the  early  (Juakers  iri 
in  Boston.    .See  Bowclcn's  /W<v;,/j  in  America,     New  England,  in  chapter  xii.  —  Kn  ] 
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may  have  had  its  origin  in  suggestions  from  England;  but  it  met  with 
little  favor. 

The  confederation  of  the  Urrrted  Colonies,  first  proposcd-by  Connecticut, 
was  an  act  of  great  wisdom,  foreshadowing  the  more  celebrated  political 
unions  of  the  English 
race  on  this  continent,  for 
they  all  have  recognized 
the  common  maxim,  that 
"  Union  is  strength."  The 
colonists  were  surrounded 
by  "people  of  several 
nations  and  strange  lan- 
guage," and  the  existence 
of  the  Indian  tribes  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the 
New  England  settlements 
was  the  source  of  cease- 
less anxiety  and  alarm. 
The  Pequot  War  had  but 
recently  ended,  and  it  had 
left  il;s  warning.  It  would 
have  been  an  act  of  grace 
to  admit  the  Alaine  and 
Narragansett  settlements 
to  this  union,  but  it  was 
probably  impracticable. 

The  conversion  of  the 
Indian  tribes  to  Christian- 
ity was  a  subject  which 
the  colony  had  much  at 


DR.  JOHN  CL.\RK.' 


he^Jrt,  and  a  num.ber  of  its  ministers  had  fitted  themselves  for  the  work :  the 
special  labors  of  the  Apostle  Eliot  need  only  be  mentioned.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  Edward  Winslow,  a  society  for  propagating  the  gospel 


1  [This  portrait  of  a  leading  phvsician  of  the 
colony  h.ings  in  the  gillcr}-  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  is  inscribed  "  Jltatis  suae 
66  ann.  suo,"  and  purports  to  be  a  Dr.  John 
Clark,  and  is  probably  the  physician  of  that 
name  of  Newbury  and  Boston,  who  died  in  1664. 
His  son  John,  lil^ewise  a  physician,  was  also  a 
prominent  public  man  in  Boston,  and  died  in 
i6go.  That  it  is  the  former  is  believed  by  Dr. 
Thacher  in  his  American  Medical  Bi'-';^raphy, 
and  by  Coffin  in  his  History  0/  Xcehury,  lirith 
of  whom  give  lithographs  of  the  picture.  Dr. 
Appleton,  who  printed  an  account  of  the  So- 
ciety's portrait  in  its  Proceedings,  September, 
1S67,  also  took  this  view;  while  the  Rev.  Dr. 


Harris,  in  the  Society's  Collections,  tliird  scries, 
vii.  2S7,  finds  the  year  1675  'he  inscription, 
which  is  not  there,  and  identifies  the  subject  of 
the  picture  with  another  Dr.  John  Clark,  v.  ho 
was  prominent  in  Rhode  Island  history.  There 
was  still  a  third  Dr.  John  Clark,  son  of  John, 
a\Kl  of  Boston,  who  died  in  172S.  It  is  not  prob- 
al  ly  dete-minable  Ivvond  d<'ubt  which  of  the 
earlier  two  this  is;  and  Savage,  in  his  GLiier.loi,'-- 
ical  Dictionary,  gives  twenty-five  John  Clarks 
as  Ijelonging  to  New  England  before  the  end 
of  the  first  century;  but  of  these  only  four  are 
physicians,  as  aljovc  named.  Cf.  Massaclr./setts 
Jhstorical  So<ietvs  rroeecdiii^s,]u\\;  lS.t4,  p.  2S7. 
-ED.] 
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among  the  Indians  was  incorporated  in  England  in  1649,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  United  Colonics  were  made  the  agents  of  its  corporation  as 
long  as  the  union  of  the  colonies  lasted. 

The  3.1assachusetts  colonists  were  at  first  seriously  tasked  for  the  means 
of  subsistence;  but  these  anxieties  soon  passed  away.  Industry  took  the 
most  natural  forms.  Agriculture  gave  back  good  returns.  To  the  invalu- 
able Indian  maize  were  added  all  kinds  of  English  grain,  as  well  as  veg- 
etables and  fruits.  Some  were  indigenous  to  the  soil.  English  seeds  of 
hay  and  of  grain  returned  bountiful  crops.  All  animals  with  which  New 
England  farms  are  now  stocked  then  well  repaid  in  increase  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  them.  The  manufacture  of  clothing  was  of  slower  growth. 
Thread  and  yarn  were  spun  and  knit  b}-  the  women  at  home ;  but  in  a  few 
years  weaving  and  fulling  mills  were  set  up,  and  became  remunerative. 
The  manufacture  of  salt,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  and  glassu-are  gave  employ- 
ment to  man}',  while  the  brickmaker,  the  mason,  the  carpenter,  and  indeed 
all  kindred  trades  found  occupation.  The  forests  were  a  source  of  income. 
Boards,  clapboards,  shingles,  staves,  and,  at  a  later  period,  masts  had  a 
ready  sale.  Furs  and  peltry,  received  in  barter  from  the  Indians,  became 
features  of  an  export  trade.  The  fisheries  should  be  specially  enumerated 
as  a  source  of  wealth,  and  this  industry  led  to  the  building  of  ships,  which 
were  the  medium  of  commerce  with  the  neighboring  colonies,  the  West 
Indies,  and  even  with  Spain.' 

After  the  coin  brought  over  by  the  settlers  had  gone  back  to  England 
to  pay  for  supplies,  the  colony  was  greatly  embarrassed  for  a  circulating  me- 
dium, and  Indian  corn  and  beaver-skins  were  early  used  as  currency,  while 
wampum  was  employed  in  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  colony,  however, 
in  1652  established  a  mint,  where  was  coined,  from  the  Spanish  silver  which 
had  been  introduced  from  the  West  Indies,  and  from  whatever  bullion  and 
plate  might  be  sent  in  from  an}-  quarter,  the  New  England  money  so  \yell 
known  in  our  histories  of  American  coinage.-  The  relation  of  the  colony 
to  the  surrounding  Xew^  England  plantations  is  noticed  further  on  in  the 
brief  accounts  given  of  those  settlements. 

Evefhts  in  England  moved  rapidly  onward.  The  execution  of  King 
Charles  occurred  about  two  months  before  the  death  of  Winthrop,  which 
happened  on  the  26th  of  March,  1648  49,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter 
never  heard  of  the  tragic  end  of  his  old  master.  The  colonists  prudently 
acknowledged  their  subjection  to  the  Parliament,  and  afterward  to  Crom- 
well^ so  far  as  was  necessary  to  keep  upon  terms  with  both.  Hutchinson 
says  that  he  had  nowhere  met  with  any  marks  of  disrespect  to  the  memorj- 
of  the  late  king,  and  that  there  was  no  room  to  suppose  they  bore  any  dis- 
affection to  his  son;  and  if  they  feared  his  restoration,  it  was  because  they 
expected  a  change  in  religion,  and  that  a  persecution  of  all  Nonconformists 
would  follow.    Charles  II.  was  tardily  proclaimed  in  the  colony,  owing,  per- 

1  Palfrev's  ///sfi'ry  i-/  X-^  Eir^land,  ii.  51-56. 

-  Ibid.  pp.  57,  40J-405;  Tr.uis,utn<iis  cf  the  Anitr-ican  Aittiitiuirian  Society,  iii.  2S1-300 
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haps,  to  a  lack  of  definite  information  as  to  the  state  of  politics  in  England, 
and  to  rumors  that  the  people  there  were  in  an  unsettled  condition.  A  loyal 
address  was  finally  agreed  upon  and  sent ;  but  he  was  not  proclaimed  till 
August  of  the  following  year,  1661.    The  Restoration  brought  trouble  to 


W  ^ 


the  colony.  Among  those  w^ho  laid  their  grievances  before  the  King  in 
Council  were  Mason  and  Gorges,  each  a  grandson  and  heir  of  a  more  dis- 
tinguished proprietor  of  lands  in  New  England.  They  alleged  that  the 
colony  had,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  petitioners,  extended  its  juris- 
diction over  the  provinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.    The  Quakers 

1  [See  note  on  this  portrait  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boslcn,  i.  309.  —  Ed.] 
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and  some  of  the  Easter::  pcuj^c  also  had  thdr  complaints  to  make  ai^ainst 
the  colony. 

To  the  humble  addrcs .  made  to  the  Kinj;-  a  benit^nant  answer  was  received  ; 
but  an  order  soon  aiterwarM  came  that  person  ;  be  sent  over  authorized  to 
make  answer  for  the  co!on\  all  complaints  alle^^ed  against  it;  These  agents 
on  their  return  buHight  .x  from  the  King  to  the  colony,  in  which  he 

promised  to  pre^ervc  its  uat.jrit  and  privileges;  but  he  also  required  of 
the  colony  th;it  its  la\  s  s'iio-.iiii  Dc  re-eiewed,  and  such  as  ux-re  against  the 
King's  authority  repealed  ;  l!uit  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  forms  of  jus- 
tice be  administered  in  tli-;  King's  nan;e;  that  i.o  one  who  desired  to  use 
the  book  of  Common  ?ray>  r  should  be  prejudiced  thereby  as  to  the  baptism 
of  his  children  or  admis>i'.)i'.  lo  'he  sacrament  or  to  civil  •privilege. 

These  requirements  were  grievous  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts;  but 
worse  was  to  come.  In  the  .spring  of  1 064  intelligence  was  brought  that 
several  men-of-war  were  oming  from  England  with  some  gentlemen  of 
distinction  on  board,  and  [>reparations  \vere  made  to  receive  them.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  li  iicral  Court  a  d.iy  of  fasting  and  prayer  was 
appointed,  and  tlieir  patent  and  its  duplicate  were  brought  into  Court  and 
committed  to  the  charge  of  tour  trusty  men  for  safe-keeping.  The  ships 
arrived  in  July,  witli  four  commissioners  having  authority  for  reducing  the 
D,utch  at  Manhados,  and  twr  visiting  the  sex  eral  New  England  colonies,  and 
hearing  and  determining  matters  of  complaint,  and  settling  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  coiintr\  .  I'roceeding-  on  their  errand  to  the  Manhados, 
the  Dutch  siirrend'-Tcd  on  articles.-^  In  the  mean  time  an  address  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  Court  to  be  sent  to  the  King,  in  which  -was  recounted 
the  sacrifices  and  early  st:  ugglcs  of  the  colcjnists,  while  the}-  prav'ed  for  the 
preservation  of  their  liberties.  Colonel  Nichols  remaining  in  Xew  York, 
the  other  commissioners  returned  to  New  England,  and,  having  despatched 
their  business  elswhere,  came  to  Boston  in  Ma}',  1665,  after  they  had  been 
joined  by  Colonel  Nichols.  Go\ernor  Endicott  had  died  the  preceding 
March,  and  Mr.  BeHinghaiP..  the  dcput}'-governor,  stood  in  his  place.  The 
commissioners  laid  their  claim  before  the  Court,  and  demanded  an  answer. 
There  was  skirmishing  on  b''it!i  sides.  It  is  a  long  stor}-,  filling  many  pages 
of  the  colon}-  records.  The  envoys  asked  to  have  their  commission  ac- 
knowledged by  the  government ;  but  t'nis  w  ould  have  overridden  the  char- 
ter of  the  colon}-,'  and  placi.d  tin:  inh.abitants  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies. 
In  short,  the  authorities  refiisctl  to  yield,  and  the  commissioners,  after  being- 
defeated  in  other  attempts  t>>  eitect  their  jnirpose,  were  called  home.  Sev- 
eralletters  and  addressee  f)!!"-.'.  ed.  Thus  ended  for  a  time  the  contest  with 
the  Crown.  Eor  nearly  ten  }-ears  there  was  an  almost  entire  suspension  of 
political  relations  between  New-  iCngland  and  the  mother  country.  But  the 
projects  of  the  Home  Gox  ernment  were  not  gi\-en  over.  Gorges  and  Mason 
persisted  in  their  claims.  In  the  mean  time  New  England  was  ra\-aged  by  an 
Indian  war,  known  as  Phili[)'--  War.    The  distress  was  great,  and  the  loss  of 

'  [Sec  cliap.  -X-  lit  tliL  [jfc^ciit  volume,  ami  tliap.  .\.  of  \'ol.       —  llu  ] 
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life  fearful.  During  its  progress  Edward  Randolph,  the  evil  genius  of  New 
England,  appeared  on  the  scene,  prepared  for  mischief.  He  arrived  in  July, 
1676,  with  a  letter  from  the  King  and  with  complaints  from  Mason  and 
Gorges,  and  armed  with  a  royal  order  for  agents  to  be  sent  to  England  to 


MEETING-HOUSE  .^.T  HINGIUM. 


1  [Thisisconsideretltheoldestmeeting-hou.se  the  author  of  the  Day  of  Doom,  a  sulphurous 
in  present  use  in  New  England.  It  was  erected  poem  greatly  famous  in  its  day,  was  of  Maiden ; 
in  1 68 1.  -Cf.  The  Comnumorath'e  Scr-  jTI 
vices  of  the  First  Parish  in  Hingham  on  (j-iAyV  ' 
'the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  J 
Building  of  its  Meeting-House,  Aug.  8,  ^ 
iSSi  (Hingham,  1SS2),  with  another 
view  of  the  building,  —  a  photograph  ; 
also  E.  A.  Ilorlon's  Discourse.  Jan.  S, 
iSSj.  a  meeting-house  of  similar  type, 
erected  in  Lynn  in  1682,  is  represented 
.  in  Lynn,  Her  First  Tuv  Iluudrcd  and 
Fifty  Years,  p.  1 1 7.  The  anne.ved  au- 
tographs, taken  from  a  document  in 
the  Trumbull  Manuseripts,\\\  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society's  Cab- 
inet, and  dated  1690,  represent  sonic 
of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  colony 

at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period.  .Morton  was  Moodey  was  of  Portsmouth  ;  Willard  and  M-i 
,*ofCharlestown;  Allen  of  Boston;  Wigglesworth,    of  Do:,ton  ;  and  Walter  of  Roxbury.  —  ED-I 
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make  answer.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  legal  authorities 
4h  England,  before  whom  the  case  was  brought,  decided  that  neither  Maine 
nor  New  Hampshire  was  within  "the  chartered  limits  of  ^Massachusetts,  and 
that  the  title  of  the  former  was  in  the  grandson  of  the  original  proprietor. 
^Thereupon  the  ^agent  of  INIassachusetts  bought  the  patent  of  Maine  from 
Its  proprietor  for  ^^1,250,  and  stood  in  his  shoes  as  lord  paramount.  I'his 


greatly  displeased  the  King,  and  the  hostility  to  the  colony  continued. 
Additional  charges,  such  as  illegal  coining  of  money,  violations  of  the  laws 
of  trade  and  navigation,  and  legislative  provisions  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England  and  contrary  to  the  power  of  the  charter,  were  now  alleged  against 
the  colony.  The  agents  of  the  colony  and  the  emissaries  of  the  Crown 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  ocean  with  apologies  on  the  one  hand  and  requi- 
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sitions  on  the  other;  but  nothing  would  satisfy  the  Crown  but  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  colony.  A  quo  zvarranto  against  the  Governor  and  Company 
was  issued  in  1683  ;  and  finally,  by  a  new  suit  of  scire  facias  brought  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  judgment  against  the  Company  was  entered  up  Oct. 
23,  1684.'  Intelligence  of  this  was  not  officially  received  till  the  following 
summer.  Meantime  the  new  king,  James  II.,  was  proclaimed,  April  20, 
1685.  The  government  of  the  colony  was  expiring.  The  "Rose"  frigate 
arrived  in  Boston  ^lay  14,  1686,  bringing  a  commission  for  Joseph  Dudley 
as  President  of  the  Council  for  ^Massachusetts  Bay,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine,  and  the  Ncirraganset  country,  or  King's  Province.  There  was  no 
House  of  Deputies  to  oppose  him.  Dudley  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  on  the  19th  of  December,  who  had  arrived  in  the  frigate  "  King- 
fisher," with  a  commission  for  the  government  of  New  England.  He  was 
detested  by  the  colony,  and  the  people  only  needed  a  rumor  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  England,  which  reached  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1689,  to  provoke 
a  rising,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison.^  A  provisional  government,  with 
the  old  charter-officers,  was  instituted,  and  continued  till  the  new  charter  of 
1 69 1  was  inaugurated.. 

Maine.  —  There  were  many  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Maine  prior 
to  the  grant  to  Gorges  from  the  Council  in  1635,  ^^'^  consequently  before 
his  subsequent  charter  from  the  King.  Indeed,  very  little  was  done  by 
Gorges  as  Lord  Proprietor  of  Maine.  The  patents  from  the  Council  to 
the  year  1633  had  embraced  the  whole  territory  from  Piscataqua  to  Penob- 
scot, thus  including  the  territory  on  both  sides  the  Kennebec,  which  wa^ 
claimed  by  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  under  tiieir  patent  of  Jan.  13,  1629  30. 
In  various  places  settlements  had  already  been  begun.  In  the  royal  charter 
to  Gorges,  whose  grant  extended  from  Piscataqua  to  Sagadahoc,  the  rights 
of  previous  grantees  were  reserved  to  them,  they  relinquishing  or  laying 
down  their  jura  regalia. 

The  earliest  permanent  settlement  in  this  State,  on  the  mainland,  would 
seem  to  have  been  made  at  Pemaquid.    One  John  Brown,  of  New  Harbor, 

^   bought  land  in  that  quarter 
/ of  the  Indians  as  early  as 
-^^^       ^"-5'  acknowl- 

  edgment  of  the  deed  being 

taken  by  Abraham  Shurt,  of 


Pemaquid,  in  /  the  same  month  in  the  following  year,  if  there 
is  no  error  in  Shurt's  deposition.  Shurt  says  that  he  came  over  as  the 
agent  of  the  subsequent  proprietors.  Aldsworth  and  Elbridge,  who  had  a 
grant  of  Pemaquid  from  the  Council,  issued  Feb.  29,  163 1  32,  and  that  he 
bought  for  them  the  Island  of  Monhegan,  onnx'hich  a  fishing  settlement, 
temporarily  broken  up  in  1626,  was  made  three  years  before. 

The  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco  River  must  have  begun  soon 

*  1  See  chapter  .x. 
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after  Richard  Vities  took  possession  of  his  grant  there  in  1630.  During  the 
same  year  Clceves  and  Tucker  settled  near  the  mouth  of  the  Spurwink; 
but  in  two  years  they  removed  to  the  neck  of  land  on  which  Portland  now 
stands,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  city.  In  applications  to  the  Council 
for  grants  of  land  made  respectively  to  Walter  Bagnall  and  John  Stratton, 
Dec.  2,  163 1,  the  former  represents  himself  to  have  lived  in  New  England 
"  for  the  space  of  seven  years,"  and  the  latter  "  three  years  last  past." 
Bagnall's  patent  included  Richmond  Island,  where  he  had  lived  some  three 
years  at  least.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  two  months  before  the  Council 
acted  upon  his  application.  Stratton's  grant  was  located  at  Cape  Porpoise. 
Bagnall  probably  had  been  one  of  Thomas  ^lorton's  unruly  crew  at  Mt. 
WoUaston,  in  Boston  Harbor. 

In  1630  what  is  known  as  the  "  Plough  Patent"  was  issued  by  the  Coun- 
cil. The  original  parchment  is  lost,  and  it  is  nowhere  recorded.  The  grant 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  on  the  west  by  Cape  Por- 
poise, a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles  on  the  sea-coast.  This  included  the 
patents  on  the  Saco  River  previously  granted,  against  which  Vines  protested. 
There  was  early  a  dispute  as  to  its  extent.  The  holders  of  it  came  over  in 
the  ship  "Plough,"  in  1631.  They  went  to  the  eastward;  but  not  liking  the 
place,  came  to  Boston.  They  subsequently  fell  out  among  themselves,  and, 
as  Winthrop  says,  "  vanished  away."  Afterward  the  patent  fell  into  the 
hands  of  others,  and  played  an  important  part  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
history  of  Maine,  of  which  notice  will  be  taken  further  on. 

On  Dec.  2,  1631,  a  grant  of  land  of  twenty- four  thousand  acres  in  ex- 
tent was  m.ade  to  a  number  of  persons,  including  Ferdinando  Gorges,  a 
grandson  of  Sir  Ferdinando,  then  some  three  years  of  age.  This  territory 
was  on  both  sides  of  the  Acomenticus  River.  Some  settlements  were  made 
here  about  this  time,  and  April  10,  1641,  after  the  Gorges  government  was 
established,  the  borough  of  Acomenticus  was  incorporated,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  the  place  was  chartered  as  the  city  of  "  Gorgeana." 

There  were  other  early  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  but  we  have  no 
space  for  their  enumeration.  The  inhabitants,  really  or  nominally,  for  the 
mo^t  part  sympathized  with  the  Loyalist  party  as  well  in  politics  as  in  reli- 
gion, and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  proprietor  of  Maine  to  foster  no  opposing 
views.  They  were  subjected  to  no  external  government  until  the  arrival  of 
Captain  William  Gorges,  in  1636,  as  deputy-governor,  with  commissions  to 
Richard  Vines  and  others  as  councillors  of  the  province,  to  which  the 
name  of  "  New  Somersetshire"  was  given.  The  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners was  held  at  Saco,  March  25,  1636,  where  the  first  provincial 
jurisdiction  in  this  section  of  New  England  was  exercised.  The  records  of 
this  province  do  not  extend  beyond  1637,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
courts  continued  to  be  held  until  the  new  organization  of  the  government 
of  IVIaine  in  1640.  In  1636  George  Cleeves,  a  disaticcted  person  who  lived 
,at  Casco,  went  to  England,  and  next  year  returned  with  a  commission 
from  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  authorizing  several  persons  in  .Massachusetts 
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Bay  to  govern  his  province  of  New  Somersetshire,  and  to  oversee  his  ser- 
vants, etc.  The  authorities  of  the  Bay  declined  the  serv'ice,  and  the  matter 
"  passed  in  silence."  Winthrop  says  they  did  not  see  what  authority  Gorges 
had  to  grant  sucu  commissions. 

The  charter  of  Maine,  which  covered  the  same  territory  as  New  Somer- 
setshire, having  been  granted  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  he  issued  a  com- 
mission for  its  government.  This  included  a  number  of  his  kinsmen,  with 
Thomas  Gorges  as  deputy-governor.  The  first  General  Court  under  this 
government  was  held  at  Saco,  June  25,  1640,  under  an  earlier  commission 
and  before  the  arrival  of  the  deputy-governor.  This  Court  exerciser!  the 
powers  of  an  executive  and  legislative,  as  well  as  of  a  judicial,  bodv-,  in  t+Te 
name  of  "  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Knight,  Lord  Proprietor  of  the  Prov  ince 
of  Maine."  The  second  term  of  the  Court  was  held  in  September,  when 
the  Deputy-Governor  was  present.  He  made  his  headquarters  at  Gor- 
geana.  The  records  of  the  courts  between  1641  and  1644,  inclusive,  are 
not  preserved.  Deputy-Governor  Gorges  sailed  for  England  in  1643,  leav- 
ing Richard  Vines  at  the  head  of  the  government.  At  a  meeting  held  at 
Saco  in  1645,  the  Court,  not  having  heard  from  the  proprietor,  appointed 
Richard  Vines  deputy-governor  for  one  year,  and  if  he  departed  within  the 
year,  Henry  Josselyn  was  to  take  his  place.  The  civil  war  was  raging  in 
England  at  this  time,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  active  for  the  King, 
and  was  in  Prince  Rupert's  army  at  the  siege  of  Bristol.  When  that  city 
was  retaken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  in  1645,  he  was  plundered  and 
imprisoned.  Under  these  circumstances  he  had  no  time  to  give  to  his  dis- 
tant province.  In  1645  Court  ordered  that  Richard  Vines  shall  have 
power  to  take  possession  of  all  goods  and  chattels  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  and  to  pay  such  debts  as  Gorges  may  owe. 

But  Gorges'  authority  was  not,  meanwhile,  without  its  rival.  Not  long 
after  the  government  under  the  charter  of  1639  had  been  organized,  George 
Cleeves,  of  Casco,  again  went  to  England,  and  induced  Alexander  Rigby, 
"  a  lawyer  and  Parliament-man,"  from  Wigan,  Lancashire,  to  purchase  the 
abandoneil  Plough  patent  before  mentioned,  which  he  did,  April  7,  1643  ; 
and  Cleeves  received  a  commission  from  him,  as  deputy,  to  administer  its 
affairs.  By  the  following  January  he  had  returned,  and,  landing  at  Boston, 
he  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Massachusetts  Government  against  the  authority 
of  Gorges;  but  that  Government  declined  to  interfere.  Cleeves  claimed 
that  Casco  was  within  the  bounds  of  his  patent,  and  he  immediately  set  up 
his  authority  as  "  Deputy-President  of  the  Province  of  Lygonia,"  extending 
his  jurisdiction  over  a  large  part  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  which  was  then 
under  the  administration  of  Richard  Vines,  as  deputy  for  Gorges.  This 
produced  a  collision,  and  both  parties  appealed  to  Massachusetts,  which 
declined,  as  before;  to  act;  but  finally,  in  1646,  after  Vines  had  left  the 
country,  the  Bay  Government  consented  to  serve  as  umpire ;  but  no  con- 
clusion was  reached.  Winthrop  says  that  both  parties  failed  of  proof;  and 
as  a  joint  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Planta- 
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tions  in  England,  they  were  advised  in  the  mean  time  to  live  peaceably- 
together.  Rigby's  position  and  influence  in  Parliament  secured  a  decision 
in  his  favor,  w  hile  Gorges  at  that  time  was  in  no  position  to  protect  his 
interests.  The  decision  of  the  Commissioners,  which  was  given  in  1646,  ter- 
minated Gorges'  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  Maine  included  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Lygonia,  embracing  the  settlements  from  Casco  to  Cape  Porpoise, 
and  including  both.  The  last  General  Court  under  the  authority  of  Gorges, 
of  which  any  record  exists,  was  held  at  Wells,  in  July  of  this  year. 

At  length,  in  1649,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  this  province, 
bet\veen  Cape  Porpoise  and  Piscataqua  River,  —  including  Wells,  Gorgeana, 
and  Piscataqua,  —  having  had  intelligence  in  1647  of  the  death  of  the  pro- 
prietor (Gorges  died  in  May  of  that  year,  and  was  buried  on  the  fourteenth 
of  the  month),  and  finding  no  one  in  authority  there,  and  having  in  vain 
written  to  his  heirs  to  ascertain  their  wishes,  formed  a  combination  among 
themselves.  Mr.  Edward  Godfrey  was  chosen  governor,  the  style  of  the 
"Province  of  Maine"  being  still  retained.  This  state  of  things  continued 
till  l652;'53,  when  the  towns  were  annexed  to  Massachusetts.  The  inhab- 
itants then  living  between  Casco  and  the  Kennebec  were  few  in  number. 
Thomas  Purchase,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Pejepscot  patent,  had,  in 
1639,  conveyed  a  large  tract  to  Massachusetts  with  alleged  powers  of  gov- 
ernment over  it.  The  people  living  within  the  Kennebec  patent  were 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Plymouth. 

In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  under  the  Lygonia  government  quietly 
submitted  to  its  authority.  Alexander  Rigby  died  in  August,  1650,  and 
the  proprietorship  of  Lygonia  fell  to  his  son  Edward.  In  brief,  the  gov- 
ernment was  soon  at  an  end.  The  inhabitants  of  Cape  Porpoise  and  Saco 
submitted  to  Massachusetts  in  1652,  and  the  remaining  settlements  in  1658. 
Thus  was  accomplished  what  the  Bay  Colony  had  for  some  tim.e  been  aim- 
ing to  effect,  —  the  bringing  of  these  eastern  settlements  under  her  jurisdic- 
tion. Having  decided  that  the  northern  boundary  of  her  patent  extended 
three  miles  above  the  northernmost  head  of  the  Merrimac  River,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  on  a  recent  survey  showed  that  the  northern  line,  as 
ruft  by  them,  terminated  at  Clapboard  Island  (about  three  miles  east\vard  of 
Casco  peninsula)  ;  and  this  brought  the  Maine  settlements  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Massachusetts  charter.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  hopes  of  those  favorable  to  the  Gorges 
interest  began  to  revive.  Young  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  grandson  and  heir 
of  the  old  proprietor,  petitioned  the  Crown  to  be  restored  to  his  inheritance. 
His  agent,  Mr.  Archdale,  came  into  the  province,  and  appointed  magistrates 
to  act  under  his  authority,  but  the  Government  of  Massachusetts  speedily 
repressed  all  such  movements.  Charles  IL,  however,  soon  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  New  England.  He  appointed  four  commissioners  to  proceed  thither, 
charged  with  important  duties  and  clothed  with  large  powers.  They,  or 
three  of  them,  visited  the  province  in  the  summer  of  1665,  and  at  ^  ork 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Maine,  requiring  them  to  sub- 
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mit  to  the  immediate  protection  and  government  of  the  King;  and  in  his 
Majesty's  name  forbidding  the  magistrates  cither  of  Massachusetts  or  of  the 
claimant  to  exercise  jurisdiction  there,  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  should 
be  further  known.  A  provisional  government  was  therefore  established, 
and  the  revival  of  the  Church  of  England  was  encouraged. 

In  the  previous  jy'ear  the  Duke  of  York  received  a  charter  of  the  Province 
of  New  York,  and,  embraced  within  the  same  document,  was  a  grant  of  the 
territories  between  the  St.  Croix  and  Pemaquid,  which  was  interpreted  to 
include  Pemaquid  and  its  dependencies;  and  a  government  was  subse- 
quently erected  there  under  the  name  of  Cornwall  County.  After  the 
Duke  became  King  it  was  a  royal  province.  This  was  beyond  the  eastern 
bounds  of  the  Province  of  ]\raine.  There  had  scarcely  been  even  a  pre- 
tence of  a  civil  government  here  under  the  old  patents.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners speak  of  the  low  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  this  region. 
"  For  the  most  part,"  they  say,  "  they  are  fishermen,  and  share  in  their 
wives  as  they  do  in  their  boats."  The  government  under  the  Duke  of 
York  was  of  an  uncertain  character,  and  was  subject  to  the  contingencies 
of  political  changes;  and  in  1674  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  petition  of  the  inhabitants,  took  thent  for  a  time  under  its  protection. 
During  the  Indian  wars  which  scourged  the  eastern  settlements,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  ofthat  century,  the  Pemaquid  country  was  wholly  depopulated. 

The  Government  established  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  the 
Province  of  Maine  never  possessed  any  permanent  principle  or  power 
to  give  sanction  to  its  authority',  and  in  1668  it  had  nearly  died  out;  at 
this  time  the  inhabitants  there  looked  to  the  wise  and  stable  Government 
of  Massachusetts  for  relief,  and  so  petitioned  to  be  again  taken  under  its 
jurisdiction.  Four  commissioners,  therefore,  accompanied  by  a  military 
escort  were  sent  from  the  Bay,  and  reaching  York  in  July,  1668,  assumed 
jurisdiction  "  by  virtue  of  their  charter."  There  were  a  few  prominent  in- 
dividuals who  did  not  quietly  submit,  but  they  were  summarily  dealt  with. 
Renewed  exertions  were  now  made  by  the  proprietor  and  his  friends  for  a 
recognition  of  his  title,  and  at  length  they  so  far  prevailed  as  to  obtain  let- 
ters from  the  King,  dated  ^larch  10,  i6j-^.j6,  requiring  the  ^Massachusetts 
Colony  to  send  over  agents  with  full  instructions  to  answer  all  complaints. 
The  agents  appeared  within  the  time  specified,  and  after  a  full  hearing  the 
authorities  decided  that  neither  Maine  nor  New  Hampshire  was  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  the  government  of  I\[aine  be- 
longed to  the  heir  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  Soon  after  this  decision  an 
agent  of  Massachusetts  made  a  proposition  for  the  purchase  of  the  province, 
which  was  accepted;  and  in  March,  1677  78,  Ferdinando  Gorges  transferred 
his  title  for  ^1,250,  and  ?ilassacluisetts  became  lord-paramount  of  Maine. 
This  proceeding  was  a  surprise  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro\-ince,  and,  as 
might  have  been  e^xpected,  gave  offence  to  the  King,  who  ineffectually  de- 
manded that  the  bargain  should  be  cancelled.  Massachusetts,  as  the  lawful 
assign  of  Ferdinando  Gorges,  now  took  possession  of  the  province.  A 
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proclamation  to  that  efifect  was  issued  March  17,  1679  80;  and  a  govern- 
ment was  set  up  at  York,  of  which  Thomas  Danforth  was  deputed  to  be 

president  for  one  year.  This 
state  of  things  continued  till 
the  accession  of  James  11., 
when  the  events  in  Maine  were 
shaped  by  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  Massachusetts,  and  Danforth 
was  in  the  end  provisionally  restored,  as  Bradstreet  had  been  in  the  Bay. 

New  Hampshire.  —  The  first  settlement  in  New  Hampshire  was  made 
by  David  Thomson,  a  Scotchman,  in  the  spring  of  1623,  at  Little  Harbor, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  Piscataqua  River.  He  had  received  a 
patent  from  the  Council  of  New  England  the  year  before,  and  came  over  in 
the  ship  "  Jonathan,"  of  Plymouth,  under  an  indentured  agreement  with 
three  merchants  of  Plymouth  in  England.  He  lived  at  Little  Harbor  till 
1626,  when  he  removed  to  an  island  in  Boston  Harbor,  which  now  bears  his 
name.  By  1628  he  had  died,  leaving  a  wife  and  child.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  settlement  at  Little  Harbor  was  continued  after  Thomson 
left  the  place. 

Following  Thomson,  —  perhaps  about  1627,  —  came  Edward  Hilton, 
a  fishmooger  of  London,  who  settled  six  miles  up  the  river,  on  a  place 
afterward  called  Hilton's  Point,  or  Dover  Neck.  Here  he  was  joined  by  a 
few  others,  including  his  brother  William  and  his  family,  who  had  been  at 
New  Plymouth.  In  1630  Hilton  and  his  associates  received  from  the  Coun- 
cil a  patent  of  the  pla:e  on  which  he  was  settled.  This  was  dated  March  12, 
1629  (0.  S.),  and  the  whole  or  part  of  it  they  soon  sold  to  some  merchants 
of  Bristol  in  England.  Two  years  later  the  patent,  or  a  large  interest  in 
it,  was  purchased  by  Lord  Say,  Lord  Brook,  and  other  gentlemen  friendly 
to  Massachusetts.  This  latter  agreement  was  effected  through  the  agency 
of  Thomas  Wiggin,  who  had  gone  over  to  England  in  1632,  and  who  in 
the  following  year  returned,  bringing  with  him  a  large  accession  to  the 
settlement,  which  included  a  "worthy  Puritan  divine,"  who  soon  left  for 
want  of  adequate  support.  Other  ministers  came,  and  some  laymen,  all  of 
whom  had  been  in  bad  repute  in  Massachusetts.  Although  the  inhabitants 
went  through  the  form  of  electing  magistrates,  there  was  no  authorized 
government.  The  original  proprietor  of  the  patent  had  left  the  place,  and 
scenes  of  confusion,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  sometimes  highly  amusing, 
characterized  the  settlement  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1637  the  people 
combined  into  a  body  politic,  which  seems  not  to  have  received  general  sanc- 
tion, and  the  notorious  George  Burdett  supplanted  Wiggin,  the  former 
governor;  but  the  troubles  which  subsequently  ensued  led  to  a  new  com- 
bination, Oct.  22,  1640,  signed  by  forty-two  persons,  or  nearly  every 
resident.  Massachusetts  had  for  some  years  desired  to  bring  the  several 
governments  on  the  Piscataqua  and  its  branches  under  her  jurisdiction,  and 
had,  by  an  early  revision  of  the  northern  boundary  of  her  patent,  decided 
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that  it  included  them.  The  inhabitants  here  desired  to  be  under  a  stable 
government,  and  on  June  14,  1641,  they  submitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
authorities,  and  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  by  that  Government,  Oct.  9 
following.! 

The  next  independent  settlement  was  made  by  the  Laconia  Company  in 
1630.  This  company  was  formed  soon  after  the  Laconia  patent  of  Nov.  17, 
1629,  was  granted  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  John  IVIason.  It  was  an 
unincorporated  association  of  nine  persons,  most  of  whose  names  appear 
in  a  subsequent  grant  of  land,  to  be  presently  mentioned.  Some  of  these 
associates  had  been  m.embers  of  the  Canada  Company,  of  which  Sir  Will- 
iam Ale.xander  was  the  head,  who  had  undertaken  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada as  a  private  enterprise,  under  the  command  of  Sir  David  Kirke.  The 
fur-trade  of  that  province  was  the  tempting  prize.  The  sudden  peace  which 
followed  the  conquest,  with  the  stipulation  that  all  articles  captured  should 
be  restored,  brought  the  Canada  Company  to  grief.  Ten  days  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  expedition.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  John  ]\Iason  took  out  the 
patent  above  mentioned.  The  purpose  of  the  Company  was  to  engage  in 
the  fur-trade;  to  send  cargoes  of  Indian  truck-goods  to  the  Piscataqua  and 
unlade  them  at  their  factories  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  thence  to 
transport  them  in  boats  or  canoes  up  the  river  to  Lake  Champlain,  to  be  bar- 
tered there  for  peltries  for  the  European  market.  Their  patent  was  a  grant 
of  a  vaguely  bounded  territory  on  the  lakes  of  the  Iroquois,  which  they 
named  Laconia.  The  first  vessel  despatched  to  Piscataqua  was  the  barque 
"  Warwick,"  which  sailed  from  London  the  last  of  March,  1630,  and  which 
by  the  first  of  June  had  arrived,  with  Walter  Neal,  governor,  and  Anrbrose 
Gibbons,  factor,  and  some  others.  They  took  possession  of  the  house  and 
land  at  Odiorne's  Point,  Little  Harbor,  which  Thomson  had  left  in  1626,  — 
perhaps  by  an  agreement  with  his  associates.  In  the  following  year  others 
were  sent.  Stations  for  the  Company's  operations  were  also  established  at 
Strawberry  Bank  (Portsmouth),  and  at  Newichwaneck  (South  Berwick), 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  Captain  Neal  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  country  in  search  of  the  lakes  of  La- 
conia." This  he  finally  attempted,  but  without  success.  Hubbard  says  that 
"  after  three  years  spent  in  labor  and  travel  for  that  end,  or  other  fruitless 
endeavors,  and  expense  of  too  much  estate,  they  returned  back  to  England 
with  a  fion  est  mventa  Provincia."  The  Company  also  attempted  to  carry 
on,  in  connection  with  the  peltry  business,  the  manufacture  of  clapboards 
and  pipe-staves,  and  the  making  of  salt  from  sea-water.  A  fishing  station 
was  also  set  tip  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  Large  quantities  of  truck-goods  were 
sent  over,  which  were  put  otT  to  advantage  for  furs  brought  to  the  factories 
by  the  Indians.  In  order  to  aftord  the  Company  greater  facilities,  and  to 
secure  to  themselves  what  they  had  already  gained,  they  had,  on  Nov.  3, 

'  Hilton's  Point  (Dover)  about  the  year  1640  Xorih-ham  in  England.  Wiggin  was  gcjvrrnor 
was  called  North-ham,  in  compliment  to  Thomas  here  five  years,  George  liurdett  wso.  Johu 
Larkham,  who  in  that  year  arrived  there  from    Underhill  three,  and  Thomas  Kol'crts  one. 
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163 1,  procured  a  grant  from  the  Council  of  a  tract  of  land  on  each  side  of 
the  Piscataqua  River,  in  wliich  t!ie  Isles  of  Shoals  were  included. 

But  success  did  not  attend  their  operations.  The  returns  were  inade- 
quate to  the  outlay,  and  there  was  bad  management  and  alleged  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  employes;  the  larger  part  of  the  associates  became  dis- 
couraged, and  at  tlie  end  of  the  third  year  they  decided  to  proceed  no 
further  till  Captain  Neat  should  return  and  report  upon  the  condition  of 
affairs.  Neal  left  Piscataqua  July  15,  1633,  and  sailed  from  Boston  in 
August.  His  report  was  probably  not  encouraging,  for  the  Company  pro- 
ceeded later  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  and  in  December  following  they  divided 
their  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  In  May,  1634,  a  further  division 
was  made,  by  which  it  appears  that  Gorges  and  Mason,  by  purchase  from 
their  partners,  had  acquired  one  half  of  the  shares;  and  of  this  part  Mason 
owned  three  fourths.  Gibbons,  their  factor,  was  now  directed  to  discharge 
all  the  servants  and  pay  them  off  in  beaver.  Mason  next  sent  over  a  new 
supply  of  men,  and  set  up  two  saw-mills  on  his  own  portion  of  the  lands ; 
but  after  this  we  have  no  account  of  anxthing  being  done  by  him  or  by  any 
other  of  the  adventurers  on  the  west  side.  Neither  have  we  seen  evidence 
of  any  division  of  lands  having  been  made  on  the  west  side.  Hubbard  says 
that  in  some  "  after  division  "  Little  Harbor  fell  to  Mason,  who  mentions 
it  in  his  will.  But  Mason  in  that  instrument  claims  and  bequeaths  his 
whole  grant  of  New  Hampshire  of  April  22,  1635,  which  included  the  part 
mentioned  by  Hubbard.  Mason  died  before  the  close  of  the  year  1635. 
What  course  was  taken  by  his  late  partners  or  by  the  heirs  of  Mason 
during  the  two  following  years,  there  are  but  few  contemporary  documents 
to  tell  us.  In  1638  Mrs.  Mason,  the  executrix  of  John  Mason's  estate,  ap- 
pointed Francis  Norton  her  general  attorney  to  look  after  her  interests  in 
those  parts.  But  the  expenses  were  found  to  be  so  great  and  the  income 
so  small,  and  the  servants  were  so  clamorous  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  care  of  the  plantation,  and  tell  the  ser- 
vants to  shift  for  themselves.  Upon  this  they  shared  the  goods  and  cattle, 
while  some  kept  possession  of  the  buildings  and  improvements,  claiming 
them  as  their  own.  Charges  were  afterward  brought  against  her  agents 
and  servants  for  embezzling  the  estate.  Some  years  later  suits  were 
brought  in  her  name  and  in  that  of  the  other  proprietors  in  the  courts  of 
Massachusetts  against  the  inhabitants  of  Strawberry  Bank  and  of  Newich- 
waneck,  for  encroaching  upon  the  lands  in  the  Laconia  patent.  As  a 
conclusion  of  this  summary  sketch  of  the  Laconia  Company,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  records  of  the  old  Court  of  Requests  of  London  show  that, 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Company,  suits  sprang  up  among  the  adv  enturers 
themselves,  which  were  for  a  long  time  in  litigation. 

After  Captain  Neal  went  to  England  the  Company  appointed  Francis 
Williams  to  be  governor  in  hi?  place.  As  Strawberry  Bank  (the  place  was 
not  called  Portsmouth  till  1653)  had  no  efficient  government  during  all  this 
time,  the  inhabitants  now  by  a  wiitten  instrument,  signed  by  forty-one  per- 
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sons,  formed  a  combination  among  themselves,  as  Dover  had  done,  and 
Francis  WilHams  was  continued  governor.  The  people  belonged  principally 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  during  this  combination  they  set  apart  fift\- 
acres  of  land  for  a  glebe,  committing  it  in  trust  to  two  church  wardens.' 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  successful  attempts  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Government  to  bring  all  the  Fiscataqua  settlements  under  her  juris- 
diction. The  people  of  Strawberry  Bank  were  as  successfully  wrought  upon 
as  those  of  Dov^er  were,  and  the  same  agreement  of  June  14.  1641,  included 
the  submission  of  both,  and  certain  proprietors  named,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  other  partners  of  the  two  patents,  subscribed  to  the  paper. 

Of  no  one  of  the  grants  issued  to  John  Mason,  or  in  which  he  had  a  joint 
interest,  covering  the  territory  of  New  Hampshire  (e.xcept  those  connected 
with  the  Laconia  Company)  did  he  make  any  improvement,  —  and  these 
grants  were  that  of  Aug.  10,  1622,  with  Gorges,  between  the  Merrimac  and 
Sagadahoc;  that  of  Nov.  7,  1629,  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Fiscata- 
qua; and  that  of  April  22,  1635,  between  Naumkcag  and  the  Fiscataqua. 
The  territory  now  known  as  New  Hampshire  was  never  called  by  that 
name,  except  by  Mason  in  his  last  will,  till  1661,  when,  through  the  dis- 
cussions consequent  upon  the  claims  of  the  heir  of  Mason,  this  designation 
was  introduced  for  the  first  time. 

'  The  independent  settlement  at  E.xctcr  was  made  in  1638  by  John  Wheel- 
wright and  others;  and  of  these  pioneers  Wheelwiglit  himself  with  some 
companions  had  been  b;mished  from  ]\Iapsachu setts  in  the  previous  year. 
They  bought  their  lands  in  April  of  that  year  from  the  Indians.  On  the 
5th  of  June,  1639,  they  formed  a  combination  as  a  church  and  as  subjects  of 
King  Charles,  promising  to  submit  to  all  laws  to  be  made.  It  was  signed 
by  thirty-one  persons,  of  whom  fourteen  made  their  marks.  Iij  1643  the\' 
came  under  Massachusetts.  The  order  of  the  General  Court  of  that  col- 
ony recites,  under  date  of  September  7,  that,  finding  themselves  within 
the  bounds  of  Massachusetts,  the  inhabitants  petitioned  to  be  taken  under 
her  jurisdiction.  Wheelwright  then  removed  to  Wells,  in  the  Frovince 
of  Maine. 

Himpton,  where  the  "bound-house"  was  built  by  Massachusetts  in  1636, 
was  considered  from  the  first  as  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  [Massachu- 
setts. A  union  having  been  thus  formed  between  the  settlements  on  the 
Fiscataqua  River  and  its  branches  and  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  then- 
history  for  the  next  forty  years  is  substantially  the  same.  These  planta- 
tions were  governed  by  the  general  lav/s  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  terms  of 
union  we're  strictly  observed.- 

But  Massachusetts  was  destined  to  be  arraigned  by  the  heir  of  the  old 
patentee  of  New  Hampshire,  Robert  Tufton  Mason,  who  at  the  Restoraiion 

1  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  .igrccment  that  the  rimac  River,  and  as  a  part  of  Ma'-sacfuisctts. 

lands  are  stiil  held.  Cf.  Granite  Mcnthly.  ^ .  224;  .\'.  E.  lint,  and 

•  [The  so-called  Endicott  Rock,  with  its  in-  Ccneal.  AV-.,  i.  31 1  ;  .^[ass.  Hist.  SW.  Pr.-r.  xvui. 

scription  dated  1653,  fi.xed  the  northern  limits  of  400;  ^\•'.u  Haptpskire  Histortca!  Collections,  iv. 

^ew  Hampshire  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Mer-  194.  —  Ed  ] 
VOL.  III.  —  42. 
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pressed  his  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  Crown.  Finally,  after  a  long 
struggle,  the  judges  in  1677  advised  that  Mason  had  no  right  to  the  govern"^ 
ment  of  New  Hampshire,  bnt  that  the  four  towns  of  Portsmouth,  Dover. 
Exeter,  and  Hampton  were  beyond  the  bounds  of  Massachusetts,  whose 
northern  boundary  was  thereby  driven  back  to  its  old  limits,  while  its  char- 
ter of  1629  was  held  to  be  valid.  In  1679  a  revised  opinion  was  given  by 
the  attorney,  Jones,  to  the  effect  that  Mason's  title  to  the  soil  must  be  tried 
on  the  spot,  where  the  ter-tenants  could  be  summoned.  A  new  govern- 
ment was  now  instituted  by  the  Crown  for  New  Hampshire,  and  a  com- 
mission was  issued  to  John  Cutt  as  president  for  one  year. 

This  form  of  government,  the  administration  of  which  was  arbitrary  and 
very  unpopular  throughout  the  province,  continued  till  the  time  of  Dudley 
and  Andros,  whose  commissions  rode  over  all  others  preceding.  On  the 
downfall  of  Andros  New  Hampshire  was  for  a  short  time  again  united  to 
Massachusetts. 


Connecticut.  —  Connecticut  was  settled  in  1635  and  1636  by  emigrants 
from  three  towns  in  Massachusetts,  — ■  namely,  Dorchester,  Watertown,  and 
Newtown  (Cambridge)  ;  those  from  Newtown  arriving  in  1636.  Their 
places  of  settlement  on  the  Connecticut  River  bore  for  a  while  the  names  of 
the  towns  in  Massachusetts  whence  the  emigrants  came;  but  in  February, 
1637,  the  names  of  Windsor,  Wethersfield,  and  Hartford  were  substituted. 
— J,  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and   the  Rev.  Samuel 

/  n  *"A-£^,^  Stone  accompanied  the  people  from  Newtown.  The 
Rev.  John  Warham  joined  his  people  at  Windsor,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Smith 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wethersfield.  These  several  com- 
munities, though  beyond  the  borders  of  Massachusetts,  were  instituted 
under  her  protection,  and  for  one  year  they  were  governed  by  a  commis- 
sion issuing  from  the  General  Court  of  that  colony.  Springfield,  settled  in 
1636,  was  in  this  commission  united  with  the  lower  plantations.  This  pro- 
visional arrangement  was  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  several  towns  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and  a 
Genera[  Court  was  held  at  Hartford,  May  i,  1637.  Preparations  were  now 
made  for  the  impending  Pequot  war,  which  called  out  all  the  strength  of  the 
feeble  settlements.  On  its  conclusion,  after  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  future  security  from  savage  foes,  and  for  the  purchase  of  food  till  the 
new  fields  should  become  productive,  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  — 
Springfield,  now  suspected,  and  soon  aftenvard  declared,  to  be  within  the 
bounds  of  Massachusetts,  excepted  —  formed  a  constitution  among  them- 
selves, bearing  date  Jan.  14,  1638  39.  This  instrument  has  been  called 
"  the  first  example  in  history  of  a  written  constitution,  —  a  distinct  organic 
law  constituting  a  government  and  defining  its  powers."  ^  It  contained 
no  recognition  of  any  external  authority,  and  provided  that  all  persons 
should  be  freemen,  who  should  be  admitted  as  such  by  the  freemen  of 


'  Bacon,  quoted  by  Palfrey,  i.  535,  536. 
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the  tmvns,  and  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  continued  in  force, 
with  httle  alteration,  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.    John  Haynes  ^ 

was  the  first  governor ;  and 
he  and  Edward  Hopkins 
held  the  office  during  most 
of  the  time  for  the  next 
fifteen  years.  In  1657 
^  ,  John   Winthrop,   son  of 

the  Massachusetts  governor,  was  chosen,  and  continued  to  serve  till  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  charter  by  Xeu-  Haven,  when  he  was  continued  in 
that  office. 


Meanwhile, 
in  October,  1635. 
this  same  John 
Winthrop,  Jr., 
had  returned 
from  England 
with  a  commis- 
sion from  Lord 
Say  and  Sele, 
Lord  Brook, 
and  others,  their 
associates,  pat- 
entees of  Con- 
necticut, consti- 
tuting him  "  gov- 
ernor of  the  Riv- 
er Connecticut, 
with  the  places 
adjoining,"  for 
the  space  of  one 
whole  year.  He 
was  instructed 
to  build  a  fort 
near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and 
to  erect  habita- 
tions ;  and  he  was 
supplied  with 

means  to  cari-y  out  this  purpose 


i 


means  to  cari-y  out  this  purpose.  He  brought  over  with  him  one  Lion 
Gardiner,  an  expert   engineer,  who  planned  the  fortifications,  and  was 


^  [What  purported  to  be  a  portrait  of  Ilaynes 
appeared  in  C.  W.  Elliott's  Histury  of  New  Eng- 
land;  but  it  was  later  proved  to  be  a  likeness  of 
Fitz  John  Winthrop,  and  the  plate  was  with- 


dravvT 


Cf .  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  .\1i.2i3.  —  Ed.] 


-  [This  portrait  hang^  in  the  gallery  of  the 
^^assachusetts  Itisiorical  SoLicty.  A  hcliotype 
of  it  will  be  found  in  the  ll'iut/irof  P./firs,  vol. 
vi.,  and  in  Bowtn's  BoiiitUdry  Disputa  vf  Coi- 
ned ic  tit. —  Ed.] 
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appointed  Iicutenant-go\  ernor  of  the  fort.  It  was  expected,  that  a  number 
of  "  gentlemen  of  quality"  would  come  over  to  the  colony,  and  some  dis- 
position was  at  first  shown  to  remove  the  settlers  of  the  towns  on  the  river 
who  had  "  squatted  "  on  the  lands  of  the  Connecticut  patentees. 

In  the  summer  of  1639  George  Fenwick.  who  was  interested  in  the 
patent,  and  his  family  came  over  in  behalf  of  the  patentce^^j^iind  took  pos- 
session of  tfie  place,  intend- 


ing  to  build  a  town  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  A  set- 
tlement  was  made,  and 
named  Say-brook,  in  honor 
of  the  tvv»  'principal  paten- 
tees. The  government  of 
the  town  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  C-onnecticut  till 
1644  45.  when  Fenwick,  as 
agent  of  the  proprietors, 
transferred  by  contract  to 
that  governaaent  the  fort  at 
Saybrook  §j)d  its  appurte- 
nances, and  the  land  upon 
the  river,  witii  a  pledge  to 
convey  all  the  land  thence 
to  Xarragansett  River,  if  it 
came  into  Tus  power  to  con- 
vey it. 

In  163S  a  settlement  was 
made  at  Ouinnipiack,  after- 
ward callexJ  New  Haven, 
under  the  lead  of  John  Da- 
venport. The  emigrants, 
principally  froui  Massachu- 
setts,—like  those  of  the  river  towns,  —  had  no  patent  or  title  to  the  land 
on  which  they  planted,  but  made  a  number  of  purchases  from  the  Indians. 
Here,  in  April,  under  the  shelter  of  an  oak,  they  listened  to  a  sermon  by 
Davenport,  and  a  few  days  afterward  formed  a  "  plantation  covenant,"  as 
preliminary  to  a  more  formal  engagement,  —  all  agreeing  to  be  ordered  by 
the  rule  of  Scripture.  This  colony,  as  well  as  that  just  described,  sympa- 
thized substantially  in  religious  views  with  Massachusetts. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1639,  all  the  free  plouters  met  in  a  barn  "to  consult 


^  [The  editor  is  indebted  to  Professor  F.  B.  and  died  as  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 

De.xter,  of  Vale  College,  for  a  photo:4r:ii)h  of  the  Boston,  March  il,  i6;o.    Cf.  MLinorial  llutory 

original  picture,  which  is  in  Xew  Haven,  painted  cf  licsloii,  i.  193,  and  the  important  pajjc-r  on 

on  panel,  and  bears  the  inscription,  "  f.  D.  obiit,  Davenport  by  Professor  Dexter,  printed  in  the 

1670."    Davenport  left  Connecticut  in  166S  to  A\-i^'  ILivcii  Historical  Society  s  l\ii-ei  s,  \      W. — 

become  the  successor  of  John  Wilson  in  Boston,  Ed.] 
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about  settling  civil  government  accord- 
ing to  God."  Mr.  Davenport  prayed 
and  preached,  and  they  then  proceeded, 
by  his  advice,  to  form  a  government. 

'They  first  decided  that  none  but  church 
members  should  be  free  burgesses. 
Twelve  men  were  then  chosen,  who  out 
of  their  own  number  chose  seven  to 
constitute  a  church ;  and  on  the  "  seven 
pillars  "  thus  chosen  rested  also  the  re- 
sponsibility of  forming  the  civil  govern- 
ment. On  October  29  these  seven  per- 
sons met,  and,  after  a  solemn  address 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  proceeded  to 
form  the  body  of  freemen,  and  to  elect 
their  civil  officers.  Theophilus  Eaton 
was  chosen  to  be  governor  for  that 
year;  indeed,  he  continued  to  be  re- 
chosen  to  the  office  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  till  his  death.    This  was  the  orig- 

,inal,  fundamental  constitution  of  New 
Haven.  A  few  general  rules  were  adopt- 
ed, but  no  code  of  laws  established. 
The  Word  of  God  was  to  be  taken  as 
the  rule  in  all  things. 

This  year  settlements  were  made  at 
Milford  and  at  Guilford,  each  for  a  time 
being  independent  of  any  other  planta- 
tion. Connecticut  had  also  interposed 
two  new  settlements  between  New  Haven 
and  the  Dutch,  at  Fairfield  and  at  Strat- 
ford. 

1  [This  is  taken  from  a  Dutch  map  which  ap- 
»  peared  at  Middleburgh  and  the  Hague  in  1G66,  in 
a  tract  belonging  to  the  controversy  between  Sir 
.  George  Downing  and  the  States  General.  It  fol- 
lows the  fac-simile  given  in  the  Lenox  edition  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Murphy's  translation  ot  the  Vcrtoo:^h  van 
Kiiu  Nedcrland.  It  also  is  found  as  a  marginal 
map  in  the  Pds  A'aart  van  de  Zee  Kusteii  van  Xicti 
SVeJerland,  published  at  Amsterdam  by  Van  Keulen, 
which  shows  the  coast  from  Narragansett  Bay  to 
Sandy  Hook,  where  is  also  a  portion  of  the  map  of 
the  Hudson  given  in  the  notes  following  Mr.  Fer- 
now's  chapter  in  Vol.  IV.  The  Fas  R'aart  is  in  Har- 
vard College  Library  (Atlas  700,  No.  9).  No.  10  of 
the  same  atlas  is  Fas  Kaart  van  de  Zee  Kusten  iiide 
Boffht  van  iVieu  Em^ehmd,  which  shows  the  coast 
frorp  Nantucket  to  Nova  Scotia.  —  Ed.] 
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In  1642  the  capital  laws  of  Connecticut  were  completed  and  put  upon 
record;  and  in  May,  1650,  a  code  of  laws  known  as  "Mr.  Ludlow's  Code 
was  adopted."  In  1643  Connecticut  and  New  Hav^en  were  both  included 
in  the  New  England  Confederation,  as  mentioned  on  an  earlier  page,  and 
the  articles  of  union  were  printed  in  1656,  with  the  code  of  law  s  which 
was  adopted  by  New  Haven,  as  drawn  up  by  Governor  Eaton,  the  manu- 
script having  been  sent  to  England  to  be  printed. 

The  old  patent  of  Connecticut  mentioned  in  the  agreement  with  Fen- 
wick  seems  never  to  have  been  made  over  to  the  culon>- ;  and  they  were 
very  anxious,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  for  a  royal  charter, 
which  would  secure  to  them  a  continuance  and  confirmation  of  their  riglUs 
and  privileges.  Governor  John  Winthrop  was  appointed  as  agent  to  repre- 
sent the  colony  in  England,  for  this  purpose;  and  in  April,  1662,  he  Suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  charter,  which  included  the  colony  of  New  Haven. 
The  charter  conveyed  most  ample  powers  and  privileges  for  colonial 
government,  and  confirmed  or  conveyed  the  whole  tract  of  countr>'  which 
had  been  granted  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  others.  Mr.  Davenport  and 
other  leading  men  of  that  colony  were  entirely  opposed  to  a  union  with 
Connecticut ;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  new  charter  was  resisted  till  166,, 
when  the  opposition  was  overcome,  and  the  colonies  became  united,  and 
at  the  general  election  in  ^lay  of  that  year  John  Winthrop  was  elected 
to  be  governor. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  church  polity  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven,  from  the  beginning,  was  substantially  that  of  Massachusetts.  Their 
clergymen  assisted  in  framing  the  Cambridge  Platform  in  1648,  which  was 
the  guide  of  the  churches  for  many  years.  Hooker's  Survey  and  Cotton's 
Way  of  the  ChiircJies  Cleared  (London,  1648)  were  published  under  one 
general  titlepage  covering  both  works.  After  a  few  years  the  harmoi^ 
of  the  churches  was  seriously  disturbed  by  a  set  of  "ftew  opinions  which 
sprang  up  in  the  church  at  Hartford,  and  which  finally  culminated  in  the 
adoption  by  a  general  council  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  churches, 
held  in  Boston  in  1657,  of  the  "  Half-Way  Covenant."  New  Haven  held 
aloof.  Political  motives  lent  their  influence  in  the  spread  of  the  new  views ; 
and  while  the  government  of  Connecticut  attempted  to  enforce  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  synod,  the  churches  long  refused  to  comply.^ 

The  union  of  the  two  communities  under  one  charter  gave  strength 
to  both,  and  the  colony  prospered,  while  Winthrop  felt  the  strong  control 
of  a  robust  spirit  in  John  Allyn,  the  secretary  of  the  colony .2    There  were 

1  At  last,  in  1696,  what  was  termed  "owning  brooi<  Platform,  the  result  of  a  Connecticut 

the  covenant "  was   first  introduced  into  the  synod  held  in  170S,  was  an  attempt  to  provi4e 

church  at  Hartford.    Under  the  influence  of  the  for  this  want.    This  ecclesiastical  document  was 

synod  held  in  Boston  in  1662  of  Massachusetts  printed  in  N'ew  London  in  17 10,  in  a  small,  thin 

churches  alone,  the  "  Half- Way  Covenant"  had  volume  called  a  Coi:/ession  of  KzitJi,  etc.  ;  and 

been  adopted  in  that  colony.   A  want  of  a  closer  is  the  first  book,  says  Isaiah  Thomas,  printed 

union  among  the  churches  was  a  growing  feel-  in  Connecticut.    Trumbull,  i.  471,  4S2. 
ing  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut  not  provided         -  Palfrey's  History  of  At-w  Englami,  taX.  iii. 

for  by  the  Cambridge  Platform  ;  and  the  Say-  p.  23S. 
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of  course  constant  occasions  of  annoyance  and  dissension,  both  civil  and 
religious.  Their  wily  foe,  the  Indian,  did  not  cease  wholly  to  disturb  their 
repose.     But  during  Philip's 

War,  which  was  so  disastrous    ^^uA^  1/  a 
to   Massachusetts,   Plymouth,  *" 
and  Rhode  Island,  there  was  ^ 
less  suffering  in  Connecticut.  (JV^^^^ 
of  jurisdiction,  both  J 


less  sunering  in  Connecticut.  ^^Vy^^^^y^-fy-y/jfj  f  /P 
Conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  both         J  <yTJJ^  ^2ci^c^ 

east  and  west,  growing  out  of  ^   ^-^^ 

the  uncertain  boundaries  of  its  grant,  though  it  ran  west  to  the  South  Sea, 
w^ere  of  long  duration.  No  sooner  had  the  commissioners,  appointed  b\- 
the  King  in  1683,  made  a  favorable  decision  for  Connecticut  in  her  contro- 
versy with  Rhode  Island  in  regard  to  the  Narragansett  country,  than  a  new 
claimant  arose.  At  the  division  of  the  grand  patent  in  1635,  James,  IMar- 
quis  of  Hamilton,  had  assigned  to  him  the  country  between  the  Connecticut 
and  the  Narragansett  rivers ;  but  his  claim  slumbered  only  to  be  revived 
by  his  heirs  at  the  Restoration,  —  and  now  a  second  time,  through  Edward 
Randolph,  the  watchful  and  untiring  enemy  of  New  England.  The  prior 
grant  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  confirmed  by  the  charter  of  April  23,  1662, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  country  under  it,  was  cited  by  Connecticut  in 
their  answer;  and,  in  an  opinion  on  the  case  a  few  years  later.  Sir  Francis 
Pemberton  said  that  the  answer  was  a  good  one. 

When  James  II.  continued  the  attacks  on  the  New  England  charters 
begun  by  the  late  king,  with  a  view  to  bring  all  the  colonies  under  the 
crown,  Connecticut  did  not  escape.  A  quo  ivarranto  was  issued  against 
the  Governor  and  Company  in  July,  1685,  and  this  was  followed  by  notices 
to  appear  and  defend ;  but  the  colony  resisted,  and  petitioned,  and  final 
judgment  was  never  entered.  The  colony's  language  to  the  King  in  one 
of  its  addresses  to  him  was,  however,  construed  as  a  surrender.  Andros 
went  from  Boston  to  Hartford  in  October,  1687,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Assembly,  which  was  prolonged  till  midnight,  demanded  its  charter. 
The  story  goes,  that,  by  a  bold  legerdemain,  the  parchment,  after  the 
lights  were  blown  out,  was  spirited  away  and  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  an 
oak-tree;  nevertheless  Andros  assumed  the  government  of  the  colon)-, 
under  his  commission.  Thus  matters  continued  till  the  Revolution  of 
1689,  when  the  colony  resumed  its  charter. 


Rhode  Island.  —  Rhode  Island  was  settled  by  Roger  Williams  in 
1636,  he  having  been  banished  from  Massachusetts  the  year  before.  Pro- 
fessor George  Washington  Greene,  in  his  Short  History  of  Rhode  Island, 
remarks,  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  New  England  colonies  the  religious 
idea  lay  at  the  root  of  their  foundation  and  development;  that  in  Ply- 
mouth it  took  the  form  of  separation,  or  a  simple  severance  from  the  Church 
of  England;  in  Massachusetts  Bay  it  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a 
tlieocracy  and  the  enforcement  of  a  vigorous  uniformity  of  creed  and  dis- 
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cipline;  and  that  from  the  resistance  to  this  uniformity  came  Rhode  Island 
and  the  doctrine  of  soul-Hberty. 

Williams  was  banished  from  Massachusetts  principally  for  political  rea- 
sons. His  peculiar  opinions  relating  to  soul-liberty  were  not  fully  developed 
unril  after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Rhode  Island.  Five  persons  ac- 
companied him  to  the  banks  of  the  Mooshausic,  and  there  they  planted  the 
town  of  Providence.  Williams  here  purchased,  or  received  by  gift,  a  tract 
of  land  from  the  Indians,  and  he  had  no  patent  or  other  title  to  the  soil. 
Additions  n-ere  soon  made  to  the  little  settlement,  and  he  di\-idcd  the  land 
with  twelve  of  his  companions.  reser\-ing  for  them  and  himself  the  right 
of  extending  the  grant  to  others  who  might  be  admitted  to  fellowship.  An 
association  of  civil  government  was  formed  among  the  householders  or 
masters  of  families,  who  agreed  to  be  governed  by  the  orders  of  the 
greater  number.  This  was  followed  by  another  agreement  of  non-house- 
holders or  single  persons,  who  agreed  to  subject  themselves  to  such  orders 
as  should  be  made  by  the  householders,  but  "  only  in  civil  things."  This 
latter  is  the  earliest  agreement  on  the  records  of  the  colony.  In  1639,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  an  increasing  com.m.unit>',  five  disposers  or  selectmen 
were  chosen,  charged  with  political  duties,  —  their  actions  being  subject  to 
revision  by  the  superior  authority  of  the  town  meetings. 
'  Meanwhile  two  other  colonies  had  been  planted  on  the  shores  of  Xarra- 
gansett  Bay.     The  first,  partly  from  the  ranks  of  the  Antinomians  of 

Massachusetts,  led  by  William 
Coddington  and  John  Clarke, 
who  settled  at  Pocasset  (Ports- 
mouth), in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Island  of  Aquedneck  in 
March,  1637  38;  and  their  number  so  increased  that  in  the  follow  ing  year, 
1639,  a  portion  of  them  moved  to  the  south  part  of  the  island,  and  settled 
the  town  of  Newport.  Like  Roger  Williams,  the  settlers  had  no  other  title 
to  the  land  than  what  was  obtained  from  the  natives.  Another  colony  was 
planted  at  Shawomet  (W'anvick),  in  January,  1642/43,  by  Samuel  Gorton, — 
a  notol-ious  disturber  of  the  peace, — with  about  a  dozen  followers,  who 
also  secured  an  Indian  title  to  their  lands.  Gorton  had  been  in  Boston, 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  in  Providence,  and  was  an  unwelcome  resident 
in  all,  and  at  Portsmouth  he  had  been  whipped.  About  1640,  with  some 
followers,  he  came  to  Pawtu.xet,  in  the  south  part  7 
of  Providence,  and,  taking  sides  in  some  previous  ^  ^^^^ -blrt^^t^^ 
land  quarrel  there,  prevailed.  The  weaker  party  ^ 
appealed  to  Massachusetts  for  protection,  and  ^ 
finally  subjected  themselves  and  their  lands  to  that  government;  upon 
which  Gorton  and  his  followers  fled  south  to  Shawomet.  Soon  after.vard, 
by  the  surrender  to  .Massachusetts  of  a  subordinate  Indian  chief,  who 
claimed  the  territory  there,  purchased  by  Gorton  of  Miantonomi.  that 
Government  made  a  ticmaad  of  jurisdiction  there  also;  and  as  Gorton 
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refused  their  summons  to  appear  at  Boston,  Massachusetts  sent  soldiers, 
and  captured  the  inhabitants  in  their  homos,  tool<  them  to  Boston,  tried 
them,  and  sentenced  the  greater  part  of  them  to  imprisonment  for  blas- 
phemous language  to  the  Massachusetts  authorities.  They  were  finally 
liberated,  and  banished ;  and  as  Warwick  was  included  in  the  forbidden 
territory,  they  went  to  Rhode  Island.  Gorton  and  two  of  his  friend.-;  soon 
afterward  went  to  England. 

The  inhabitants  on  the  island  formed  themselves  into  a  voluntaiy  asso- 
ciation of  government,  as  they  had  done  at  Pro\'idence.  The  community 
at  Warwick  was  at  first  without  any  form  of  government. 

Feeling  a  sense  of  a  common  danger,  the  little  setUements  of  Providence 
and  Rhode  Island  sent  Roger  Williams  to  England,  in  1643,  to  apply  for 
a  charter.  He  found  the  King  at  open  war  with  the  Parliament;  but 
from  the  Parliamentary  commissioners,  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  their 
head,  he  procured  a  charter  of  "  Incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations 
in  the  Narragansett  Bay  in  New  England,"  dated  March  14,  1643  ;  that  is, 
1644  (N.  S.).  Three  years  were  allowed  to  pass  before  the  charter  was  for- 
mally accepted  by  the  plantations;  but  in  May,  1647,  the  corporators  met 
at  Portsmouth,  and  organized  a  government;  and  Warwick,  whither  Gorton 
and  his  followers  had  now  returned,  though  not  named  in  the  charter,  was 
admitted  to  its  privileges.  This  franchise  was  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
as  its  title  indicates ;  but  it  contained  no  grant  of  land.  It  recites  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  from  the  natives;  and  the  Government  under  it  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  lands  still  owned  by  the 
tribes  within  its  boundaries.  The  code  of  laws  adopted  when  the  charter 
was  accepted  is  an  attempt  to  codify  the  common  and  statute  laws 
of  England,  or  such  parts  as  were  thought  binding  or  would  suit  their 
condition. 

Williams's  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience  was  sometimes  interpreted 
in  the  community  to  mean  freedom  from  civil  restraint,  and  harmony  did 
not  always  prevail.  This  gave  cause  to  his  enemies  to  exult,  while  his 
friends  feared  lest  their  hope  of  reconciling  liberty  and  law  should  fail. 

The  attempt  of  Massachusetts  to  bring  the  territory  of  the  colony  under 
her  jurisdiction  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance.  During  this  contest  an 
appeal  to  the  authorities  in  England  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  weaker 
colony.  Then  came  the  "  Coddington  usurpation,"  —  an  unexplained  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  Rhode  Island,  by  which  the  island  towns  in  iC^^i 
were  severed  from  the  government  of  the  colony;  and  Coddington,  by  a 
commission  from  the  Council  of  State  in  England,  was  made  governor  for 
life.  This  revolution  seemed  for  a  time  successful ;  but  the  friends  of  the 
colony  did  not  despair.  Williams  and  John  Clarke  were  sent  to  England 
as  agents,  —  the  one  in  behalf  of  the  former  charter,  and  the  other  to  ask 
for  a  revocation  of  Coddington's  commission.  They  were  both  successful; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  old  civil  status  was  fully  restored. 

As  civil  dissensions  ceased,  there  was  danger  of  another  Indian  war. 
VOL.  III.  —  43. 
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which  for  the  time  was  arrested  by  the  sagacity  of  Williams.  The  refusal 
of  the  United  Colonies  to  admit  Rhode  Island  to  their  confederacy  placed 
her  at  great  disadvantage.  Yet  though  causes  of  dissension  remained,  the 
colony  grew  in  industry  and  strength.  Newport  especially  increased  in 
population  and  in  wealth.  Not  every  inhabitant,  however,  was  a  freeman. 
The  suffrage  was  restricted  to  ownership  in  land,  and  there  was  a  long 
process  of  initiation  to  be  passed  through  before  a  candidate  could  be 
admitted  to  full  citizenship. 

Changes  were  taking  place  in  England.  CronrwcU  died,  and  his  son 
Richard  soon  afterward  resigned  the  Protectorship....  The  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  followed  by  acclamation.  The  colony  hastened  to  acknowledge 
the  new  King;  the  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  abrogated,  and  a  new 
charter  was  applied  for  through  John  Clarke,  who  still  remained  in  England. 
This  instrument,  dated  Nov.  24,  1663,  was  evidently  drawn  up  by  Clarke, 
or  was  prepared  under  his  supervision.  It  confirmed  to  the  inhabitants 
freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.    It  recounted  the  purchase  of 

the  land  from  the  natives, 
but  it  equally  asserted  the 
royal  pretogative  and  the 
ultimate  -  dominion  of  the 
lands  in  the  Crown,  —  a  pro- 
vision which  Williams  had 
strenuously  objected  to  and 
preached  against  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts charter.  The 
holding  was  from  the  King, 
as  of  the  manner  of  East 
Greenwich.  This  gave  the 
colony,  in  English  law,  an 
absolute  title  to  the  soil  as 
against  any  foreign  State  or 
its  subjects.  It  operated  prac- 
tically as  a  pre-emptive  right 
to  extinguish  the  Indian 
^7  ^<U^  n,  ,  .  title.    The  charter  created  a 

^J^^'C^    ^C^^^^A^  corporation  by  the  name  of 

"  The  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  English  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations  in  New  England  in  America." 

This  charter  gave  the  whole  of  the  Narragansett  country  to  the  colony, 
which  the  year  before  had  been  given  to  Connecticut:  but  it  did  not  bring 
peace.  That  colony  still  clamored  for  her  charter  boundary ;  while  a  body 
of  land  speculators  from  Massachusetts,  known  as  the  Atherton  Company, 
who  had,  in  violation  of  Rhode  Island  law,  bought  lands  at  Ouidnesett 
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and  Namcook,  now  insisted  upon  being  placed  under  Connecticut  juris- ' 
diction.  The  King's  commissioners,  who  arrived  in  the  country  in  1664, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  settling  all  disputes,  came  into  Rhode  Island. 
They  received  the  submission  of  the  Xarragansett  chiefs  to  the  King, 
confirmatory  of  the  same  act  performed  in  1644,  and  they  set  apart  the 
Narragans«Jtt  country,  extending  from  the  bay  to  the  Pawcatuck  River, 
and  named  it  King's  Province,  and  established  a  royal  government  over  it. 
Some  other  matters  in  dispute  were  happily  settled.  The  royal  commis- 
sioncra  were  v.-ell  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  colony  still  grew,  but  it  continued  poor.  About  the  year  1663 
schools  wetc  established  in  Providence,  —  a  tardy  following  of  Newport, 
which  had  employed  a  teacher  in  1640.  The  colony  was  kept  poor  by 
the  great  expense  incurred  in  employing  agents  to  defend  itself  from  the 
surrounding  colonies,  that  wished  to  crush  it.  But  another  trouble  arose. 
A  fearful  war  was  impending,  the  bloodiest  which  the  colony  had  yet 
waged  with  the  Indians.  We  have  no  space  for  the  story;  but  Philip's 
War  fell  most  heavily  on  Rhode  Island,  which  furnished  troops,  but  was 
not  consttlted  as  to  its  management.  Peace  was  at  length  restored,  and 
the  Indians  subdued ;  though  they  were  still  turbulent. 

Connecticut  had  not  yet  renounced  her  claims  on  the  Narragansett  coun- 
try. Rhode  Island  set  up  her  authority  in  the  province,  and  appointed  offi- 
cers for  its  government.  Both  colonies  appealed  to  the  King.  Within  the 
colony  itself  now  arose  a 

most  bitter  controversy       Q^<)^^i.  ^C\,  2.f-  Hl^cr-  I ^7^^ 

respecting  the  limits  and 

extent  of  the  original  Prov-  t  c^-\  p  v 

idence  and  Pawtu.xet  pur-  Jt?  fz'f  Ijl^n,^  ^Jr^ 

chase,  which  was  not  finally        C/  -^{^4}^  Vj/jyO-m 

settled  till  the  next  century.  <L^>^  Z^-^"''"'^ 

It  grew  out  of  the  careless  ^^^^^^^ 
manner  in  which  Roger  Williams  worded  the  deeds  to  himself  from  the 
Indians,  and  also  those  which  he  himself  gave  to  the  colony. 

The  appeal  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  to  the  King  resulted  in  a 
commission,  in  1683,  headed  by  the  notorious  Cranfield.  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  including  the  no  less  notorious  Edward  Randolph.  They 
quarrelled  with  the  authorities  of  Rhode  Island,  and  decided  in  favor  of 
Connecticut. 

In  due  time  Rhode  Island  was  a  common  sufferer  with  the  rest  of  New 
England,  under  the  imposition  of  Andros  and  his  commission.  He  came 
into  Rhode  Island,  and  was  kindly  received.  He  broke  the  colony  seal, 
but  the  parchment  charter  was  put  beyond  his  reach.  The  colony  surren- 
dered, and  petitioned  the  King  to  preserve  her  charter,  and  then  fell  back 
upon  a  provisional  government  of  the  towns.  At  the  revolution  she  resumed 
her  charter,  and  later  it  was  decided  in  England  that  it  had  never  been  re- 
voked and  remained  in  full  force. 
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CRITICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

nPHE  Council  for  New  England.  —  Chalmers,  Aiuials,  1780,  p.  99.  says  concern- 
J-  .  ing  the  great  patent  of  Nov.  3,  1620,  "This  patent  which  has  never  been  printed 
because  so  early  surrendered,  is  in  the  old  entries  of  New  England  in  the  Plant,  off."  I 
saw-the  parchment  enrolment  of  this  charter  in  her  .Majesty's  Public  Record  Office,  in 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  and  described  it  in  full  in  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.  Proc,  for  April,  1867, 
p.  54.  It  was  first  printed  by  Hazard,  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.  1792,  pp.  103-118, 
probably  from  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  Superior  Court  files,  N.  H.^ 

The  petition  of  the  Northern  Colony  for  a  new  charter,  dated  March  3,  1619/20,  and 
the  warrant  to  his  Majesty's  Solicitor-General  to  prepare  such  a  patent,  dated  July  23, 
1620,  may  be  seen  in  Brodhead's  Docianents,  etc.,  iii.  2-4.  The  warrant  is  also  in  Gorges' 
Brief e  Narration,  p.  21. 

The  opposition  of  the  Virginia  Company  to  the  granting  of  this  patent  may  be  seen  in 
their  records  as  published  by  Neill,  History  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  I'iiyq,  pas- 
sim;  also  in  Gorges'  Brief e  Xarration,  pp.  22-31  ;  in  the  Council's  Brief e  Relation;^  pp. 
18-22  ;  and  in  Brodhead's  Documents,  iii.  4.  The  opposition  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  patent,  after  it  had  passed  the  seals,  may  be  best  seen  in  the  printed  Journals  of  the 
House  for  the  sessions  of  1621  and  1624.  Chalmers'  extracts  are  to  the  point,  but  are  not 
full.  See  also  Gorges,  and  the  Brief e  Relation,  as  above.  For  the  answer  to  the  French 
ambassador,  see  also  Sainsbury's  Calendar,  Colonial,  p.  61.  The  history  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Council  may  be  largely  gathered  from  their  extant  records  as  published  in 
Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.  Proc,  for  April,  1867,  and  for  October,  1875  !  ^0"^  Gorges,  and  from 
the  Briefe  Relation.    Cf.  Palfrey,  i.  193. 

Probably  no  complete  record  exists  of  all  the  patents  issued  by  the  Council;  and  of 
those  known  to  have  been  granted,  the  originals,  or  even  copies  of  all  of  them,  are  not 
known  to  be  extant.  As  full  a  list  of  these  as  has  been  collected  may  be  seen  in  a  Lecture 
read  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Jan.  15,  1869,  by  Samuel  F.  Haven, 
LL.D.,  entitled  History  of  Grants  under  the  Great  Council  for  New  England,  etc., — 
a  valuable  paper  with  comments  and  explanations,  with  which  compare  Dr.  Palfrey's  list  in 
his  History  of  N'eiij  England,  i.  397-99.^  Since  Dr.  Palfrey  wrote,  new  material  has  come 
to  light  respecting  some  of  these  grants.  The  patent  of  Aug.  10,  1622,  which  Dr.  Belknap 
supposed  was  the  Laconia  patent,  and  which  he  erroneously  made  the  basis  of  the  set- 
tlements of  Thomson  and  of  the  Hiltons,  and  of  later  operations  on  the  Piscataqua,  is 
found  not  to  be  the  Laconia  patent,  which  was  issued  seven  years  later,  namely,  Nov.  17, 
1629.*  Later  writers  have  copied  him.  Again,  Dr.  Palfrey  refers  the  early  division  of  the 
territory  by  the  Council,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Cape  Cod,  among  twenty  associates,  to 
May  31,  1622.  By  the  recovery  of  another  fragment  of  the  records  of  the  Council  in  1S75, 
we  are  able  to  correct  all  previous  errors  respecting  that  division,  which  really  took  place 
on  Sunday,  July  29,  1623.    This  fact  has  appeared  since  Dr.  Haven  wrote.' 

^  StQ'QeXV.v.d.^,  History  of  iVe-d;  Hampshire,],  rial  History  of  Boston,  i.  S7,  a  chapter  on  the 

It  was  also  printed  by  Dr.  Benj.  Trumbull,  His-  subject  of  these  early  patents  and  grants.  He 

tory  of  Connecticut,  vol.  i.  iSiS,  App.,  from  a  copy  closed  a  vaUiabie  lite  Sept.  5,  iSSl.    Cf.  Amer. 

furnished  by  Chalmers,  under  the  impression  that  Antuj.  Soc.  Proc,  October,  1S81,  and  Mass.  Hist. 

it  had  been  "  never  before  published  in  .\merica,"  Soc.  Proc,  xi.x.  4,  63.  —  Ed.] 

and  has  since  appeared  in  Bricham's  C//,z/-/^rW  See  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.  iOrof.,  for  October, 

La-aJs  cf  Nr.o-Plymouth,  pp.  l-iS,  Baylies' .V'cTi/  1S6S,  pp.  34,  35;  -'^"-f^-  ^f'-''-  -"^^^y 

Plymmth,  \.  i6o,  and  in  the  Pofham  Memorial,  1S76,  p.  364. 

pp.  uo-uS.                                         .  5  See  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.  Proc.  for  October, 

-  "Sabin's  Z>;<://(7«ar>',  no.  5^619,— very  rare.  1S75,  PP-  49-63-     -^lo^t  of  the  grants  of  tlic 

*  [Dr.  Haven  also  contributed  to  the  Memo-  Council  are  e.xtant,  either  in  the  orii^inal  parch- 
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An  object  of  interest  would  be  the  map  of  the  country  on  which  the  different  patents 
granted  were  marked  off.  Some  idea  from  it  might  be  formed  of  the  geogKiphical  mis- 
takes by  which  one  grant  overlapped  another,  or  swallowed  it  up  entirely.  I  know  of  no 
published  map  e.xisting  at  that  time  that  would  have  served  the  purpose.  The  names  of 
the  places  on  the  coast  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,  mentioned  by  Captain  Smith  in  his 
tract  issued  in  1616,  were  rarely  indicated  on  his  map  which  accompanied  the  tract. 
They  had  been  laid  down  on  the  manuscript  draft  of  the  map,  but  were  chanrred  for  Eng- 
lish names  by  Prince  Charles.^  Quite  likely  the  Council  had  manuscript  maps  of  the 
coast.  Of  the  division  of  1623,  the  records  say  it  was  resolved  that  the  land  ••  be  divided 
according  as  the  division  is  made  in  the  plot  remaining  with  Dr.  Goche."'  Smith,  speak- 
ing of  this  division,  says  that  the  country  was  at  last  '•  engrossed  by  twenty  patentees,  that 
divided  my  map  into  twenty  parts,  and  cast  lots  for  their  shares."  etc.  Smith's  map  was 
probably  the  best  published  map  of  the  coast  which  e.xisted  at  that  time  ;  but  the  map  on 
which  the  names  were  subsequently  engrossed  and  publi.shed  was  Alexander's  map  of 
New  England,  New  France,  and  New  Scotland,  published  in  1624,  in  his  Encouragement 
to  Colonies,  and  also  issued  in  the  following  year  in  Purchas,  vol.  iv.  p.  1872.  This 
record,  as  the  fac-simile  shows,-  is  a  mere  huddling  together  of  names,  with  no  indication 
as  to  a  division  of  the  country,  as  it  was  not  possible  there  should  be  on  such  a  map  as 
this,  where  the  whole  New  England  coast,  as  laid  down,  is  limited  to  three  inches  in 
extent,  with  few  natural  features  delineated  upon  it. 

The  greatest  trouble  existed  among  the  smaller  patents.  A  large  patent,  like  that  to 
Gorges,  for  instance,  at  the  grand  division,  with  well-defined  natural  boundaries  on  the 
coast,  between  the  Piscataqua  and  the  Sagadahoc,  or  the  Penobscot,  would  not  be  likely 
to  be  contested  for  lack  of  description  ;  but  there  had  been  many  smaller  patents  issued 
within  these  limits,  which  ran  into  and  overlapped  each  other,  and  some  were  so  com- 
pletely annihilated  as  to  cause  great  confusion. 

Some  of  these  smaller  patents  had  alleged  powers  of  government  granted  to  the 
settlers,  —  powers  probably  rarely  exercised  by  virtue  of  such  a  grant,  and  which 
the  Council  undoubtedly  had  no  authority  to  confer.^  The  people  of  Plymouth,  for 
instance,  in  their  patent  of  1630,  were  authorized,  in  the  language  of  the  grant,  to  in- 
corporate themselves  by  some  usual  or  fit  name  and  title,  with  liberty  to  make  laws 
and  ordinances  for  their  government.  They  never  had  a  royal  charter  of  jjiccrporation 
during  their  separate  existence,  though  they  strove  hard  to  obtain  one.  The  Council 
for  New  England  might  from  the  first  have  taken  the  Pilgrims  under  their  own  gov- 
ernment and  protection  :  and  Governor  Bradford,  in  letters  to  the  Council  and  to  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  written  in  1627  and  1628,  acknowledges  that  relation,  and  asks  for 
their  aid.* 

The  records  of  the  Council,  so  far  as  they  are  extant,  contain  no  notice  of  the  adoption 
of  a  comnaon  seal,  and  we  are  ignorant  as  to  the  time  of  its  adoption.  In  the  earliest  pat- 
ent known  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Council,  whicli  was  an  indenture  between  them  and 
John  Peirce  and  his  associates,  dated  June  i,  1621,  the  language  is,  "  In  witness  whereof 
the  said  President  and  Council  have  to  the  one  part  of  this  present  Indenture  set  their 
seals."    This  is  signed  first  by  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  I  think  was  the  first  President 


ments  or  in  copies ;  and  many  of  them  have 
been  printed.  Some  enterprising  scholar  will 
probably  one  day  bring  them  all  together  in  one 
volume,  with  proper  annotations.  It  would  be 
a  convenient  manual  of  reference. 

1  The  rare  list  of  these  names  in  duplicate 
inserted  in  some  copies  of  Smith's  tract  may  be 
se^n  in  his  GcrtcraH  Histcrie,  p.  206.  [The  map 
itself,  with  some  account  of  it  and  of  Smith, 
may  be  found  in  chapter  vi.  of  the  present  vol- 
ume. —  Ed.] 


-  [See  a  previous  pat^e.  —  Ed.] 

3  See  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts, 
i.  9;  Belknap's  Xctv  Hampshire,  A  pp.  xv. 

■»  Bradford,  Plymouth  Plantation,  pp.  So,  90; 
Brigham,  Charter  and  Laws  of  X-a.--Plyiiionth,  pp. 
36,  49,  50,  241  ;  I  ^rass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  iii.  56-64. 
I^or  the  discussion  of  questions  of  Ktiropcan  and 
Aboriginal  ri.^ht  to  the  soil,  see  Sullivan,  History 
of  Land  Titles  in  Mass.,  Boston,  iSoi,  and  John 
Buckley's  "  Inquin,-,  etc.."  i  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
iv.  159. 
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of  the  Council,  and  by  five  other  members  of  the  Council,  with  the  private  seal  of  each 
appended  to  his  signature.  But  in  a  grant  to  Gorges  and  iMason,  of  Aug.  lo  iG-"-- 
which  is  also  an  indenture,  the  language  is,  that  to  one  part  "  the  said  President  and 
Council  have  caused  their  common  seal  to  be  affixed.'' 
'    ^  (VH,  ^^^^       ^^^^  ^  "  "  "sed  by  the  Council 

^^^^^iv^^  '^^"'"^  ^"bsequent  grants.    But  it  is  very  sin- 

^^^'^'i^  gular,  that  of  the  many  original  grants  of  the  Council 

\^  ^  extant  no  one  of  them  has  the  wax  impression  of  the 

''^  ['Si     seal  intact  or  unbroken:  usually  it  is  wholly  wanting. 

-  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  design  of  the  seal  has 

been  discovered  in  the  engraving  on  the  titlepage  of 
Smith's  Generall  Historic ;  and  the  reasons  for  this  opin- 
ion may  be  seen  KxyMass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  March,  1867, 
pp.  469-472.1    A  delineation  of  it  is  given  herewith. 

In  the  absence  of  any  record  of  the  organization  of 
the  Council,  or  of  any  rules  or  by-laws  for  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business,  we  do  not  know  what  officers,  or 
SE.'VL  OF  THE  COL-NCIL  FOR      ^^^^^  number  of  the  Council,  were  required  for  the  issu- 
NEW  EXGL.\XD.  of  patents,  or  for  authorizing  the  use  of  the  Com- 

pany's seal.  The  only  name  signed  to  the  Plymouth 
Patent  of  Jan.  13,  1629  30  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  then  the  President  of 
the  Council. 


Massachusetts.-— The  Massachusetts  Colony  had  its  origin  in  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  Council  of  New  England,  dated  March  19,  1627,  in  old  style  reckoning.^  So  far  as  is 
known,  it  is  the  first  grant  of  any  moment  made  after  the  general  division  in  1623,  but 
probably  it  was  preceded  by  the  license  to  the  Plymouth  people  of  privileges  on  the  Ken- 
nebec. This  patent  to  the  Massachusetts  Colony  is  not  extant,  but  it  is  recited  in  the 
subsequent  charter.  There  is  some  mystery  attending  the  manner  of  its  procurement  as 
well  as  about  its  extent.  The  business  was  managed,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  friendly  to  the  patentees.*  The  royal  charter  of 
Massachusetts  was  dated  March  4,  1628  (O.S.).  For  the  forms  used  in  issuing  it,  see 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  December,  1869,  pp.  167-196.  A  discussion  of  the  charter  itself 
as  a  frame  of  government  for  a  commonwealth  is  found  in  Hutchinson's  History  0/ Massa- 
chusetts, i.  414,  415  ;  Judge  Parker's  Lecture  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 


1  But  cf.  Magaziiu  of  American  History,  1SS3, 
p.  141  ;  and  Davis's  Ancient  Landmarks  of  Ply- 
mouth, p.  61.  I  should  add  here  that  it  has 
been  recently  su.trgested  to  me  as  a  possible 
alternative,  that  this  seal  is  that  of  the  Council 
for  the  Northern  Colony  of  Virginix 

-  The  name  "  Massachusetts,"  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  is  first  mentioned  by  Captain 
Smith,  in  his  Description  of  A't-iu  England,  1616. 
He  spells  the  word  variously,  but  he  appears  to 
use  .the  term  "  Massachuset  "  and  "  Massachew- 
set "  to  denote  the  countn.-,  while  he  adds  a  final 
s  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
speaks  of  "  Massachusets  Mount"  and  "  Massa- 
chusets  River,"  using  the  word  also  in  its  pos- 
sessive form;  while  in  another  place  he  calls  the; 
former  "  the  high  mountain  of  Ma>sachusit." 
/To  this  mountain,  on  his  map,  he  gives  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  "Chevyot  HilU."  Hutchinson  (i. 
460)  supposes  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton  to  be 


intended.  He  says  that  a  small  hill  near  Squan- 
tum,  the  former  seat  of  a  great  Indian  sachem, 
was  called  Massachusetts  Hill,  or  Mount  Massa- 
chusetts, down  to  his  time.  Cotton,  in  his  In- 
dian vocaljular}-,  says  the  word  means  "  a  hill  in 
the  form  of  an  arrow's  head."  See  also  Neal's 
Xc7i'  England,  ii.  215,  2t6.  In  the  Ma.-;sachu- 
setts  charter  the  name  is  spelled  in  three  or  four 
different  ways,  to  make  sure  of  a  description  of 
the  territor}-.  Cf.  Letter  of  J.  H.  Trumbull,  in 
Ame>-.  Antiq.  Soc.  Proc,  Oct.  21,  1S67,  p.  77  ;  and 
Memorial  History  of  Boston,  i.  37. 

"  See  S.  F.  Haven's  "  Origin  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company,"  in  Arc/urotogia  Amernana, 
vol.  iii. 

■*  This  matter  is  discussed  hv  Dr.  H'aven  ii; 
the  Lecture  above  cited,  |)p.  29,  30  ;  and  by  the 
present  writer  in  .)femoriat  History  of  Boston, 
i.  341-343,  note.  See  also  Gorges,  Briefe  iWir- 
ration,  pp.  40,  41. 
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Feb.  9,  1869,  entitled  The  First  Charter,  etc.  ;  and  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  i.  329-382, 
and  the  authorities  there  cited.  As  to  the  right  of  the  Company  to  transfer  the  govern- 
ment and  charter  to  the  soil,  see  Judge  Parker,  as  above  ;  Dr.  Palfrey,  England, 
i.  301-30S;  Barry,  History  0/ Afassachusetts.  i.  174-186,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  them. 
The  original  charter,  on  parchment,  is  in  the  State  House  in  Boston.  A  heliotype  of  a 
section  of  it  is  given  in  the  Afeinorial  History  of  Boston,  i.  329.1  The  duplicate  or 
e.vemplification  of  the  charter,  which  was  originally  sent  over  to  Endicott  in  1629.  is  now 
in  the  Library  of  the  Salem  Athenasum.  The  charter  was  first  printed,  and  from  the 
''ciicpi:'  parchment,  "by  S.  Green,  for  Benj.  Harris,  at  the  London  Cotiee-House,  near  the 
Town-House,  in  Boston,  16S9."    It  is  entitled  A  Copy  of  the  Massachusetts  Charter.- 

The  archives  of  the  State  are  rich  in  the  materials  of  its  history.  The  records  of  the 
government  from  its  first  institution  in  England  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  charter  are 
almost  a  history  in  themselves.  The  student  is  no  longer  required  to  decipher  the  ancient 
writing,  for  in  1S53-54  the  Records  were  copied  and  printed  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Dr.  N.  B.  ShurtiefF.3  A  large  mass  of  manuscripts  remains  at  the  State  House,  and  is 
known  as  the  Massachusetts  Archives.  The  papers  were  classified  by  the  late  Joseph  B. 
Felt.*  They  are  the  constant  resource  of  antiquaries  and  historians,  few  of  whom,  how- 
ever, but  regret  the  too  arbitrary  arrangement  given  to  them  by  that  painstaking  scholar.* 
The  City  of  Boston,  by  its  Record  Commission,  is  making  accessible  in  print  most  valu- 
able material  which  has  long  slumbered  in  manuscript.  The  Archives  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society  are  specially  rich  in  early  manuscripts,  a  catalogue  of  which  is 
now  preparing,  aud  its  publishing  committees  are  constantly  at  work  converting  their 
manuscripts  into  print,  while  the  si.xty-seven  volumes  of  its  publications,  as  materials  of 
historj-,  are  without  a  rival." 


1  It  is  printed  in  Hutchinson's  Collection  of 
Papers,  1769;  and  also  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Colony 
Records. 

2  See  4  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vii.  1 59-161. 

*  [In  six  volumes,  royal  quarto  ;  cf.  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  Lect2crcs,  p.  230  ;  JV.  E. 
Hist,  and  Ceneal.  Reg.,  1S4S,  p.  105;  and  1854, 
p.  369.  They  were  published  at  $60,  but  they  can 
be  occasionally  picked  up  now  at  S25.  —  Ed.] 

*  [See  Memoir  and  portrait  in  iV.  E.  Hist, 
and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1S70,  p.  i  ;  cf.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Proc,  xiv.  113;  and  Historical  Magazine,  xvii. 
107.  —  Ed.] 

5  [Dr.  Palfrey  (vol.  iii.  p.  vii)  has  pointedly 
condemned  it,  and  the  arrangement  will  be  found 
set  forth  ip  the  A'.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Rerr., 
1848,  p.  105.  Besides  much  manuscript  material 
(not  yet  put  into  print)  at  the  State  House,  and 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  the 
usual  local  depositories,  mention  may  be  made 
of  some  papers  relating  to  New  England  re- 
corded in  the  Sparks  Catalogue,  p.  215;  and  the 
numerous  documents  in  the  Egcrton  and  other 
manuscripts,  in  the  British  Museum,  as  brought 
out  in  its  printed  Catalogues  of  Manuscripts,  and 
Colonel  Chester's  list  of  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian,  in  Historical  Magazine,  xiv.  131.  Mr. 
S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  of  New  York,  has  an  ancient 
copy  of  the  Records  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany (.Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  iii.  36). 

Brodhead's  prefaces  to  the  published  records 
of  New  York  indicated  the  sources  of  early 
manuscript  material  in  the  different  Government 


offices  of  England,  equally  applicable  to  Massa- 
chusetts; but  these  records  have  now  been  gath- 
ered into  the  public  Record  Otticc,  some  account 
of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens's 
"  Memorial,"  Senate,  Miscellaneous  Documents  no. 
24,  47th  Congress,  2d  session,  and  in  t'ne  London 
Quarterly,  April,  1S71.  It  requires  formalirv' 
and  permission  to  examine  these  papers,  only  as 
they  are  later  than  1760.  The  calendaring  and 
printing  of  them,  begun  in  1S55,  is  now  going  on ; 
and  Mr.  Hale  has  described  (in  the  Christian 
Examiner,  May,  iS6i>  the  work  as  planned  and 
superintended  by  Mr.  Sainsbury.  Three  of  these 
volumes  alreadv  issued — Calendar  of  Slate  Papers, 
Colonial  America,  vol.  i.,  1574-1660;  vol.  v.,  1661- 
i66S  ;  vol.  vii.,  1669 — are  of  much  use  to  Amer- 
ican students.  Mr.  F.  S.  Tliomas,  Secretary  of 
the  public  Record  Office,  issued  in  1S49  a  His- 
tory of  the  Slate  Paper  Office  and  I'lCi'  of  the 
Documents  therein  Deposited.  Mr.  C.  W.  Baird 
described  these  depositories  in  London  in  the 
Magazine  of  Anieruan  History,  ii.  32  I.  —  Ed.] 

[A  list  of  the  publications  of  this  Society, 
brought  down,  however,  no  later  than  iSbS,  will 
be  found  in  the  Historical  .Magazine,  xiv.  91) ;  and 
in  1S71  Dr.  S.  A.  Green  i:,sued  a  Inbli.i-raphv 
of  the  Society,  which  was  also  priiULil  in  its  rri>- 
cv(//«<'J, -xii.  2.  The  first  seven  volumes  of  its 
first  series  of  Collections  were  early  reprinted. 
Each  series  of  ten  volumes  has  its  oun  indc.\. 
The  Society's  history  is  best  gathered  from  its 
own  Procecdin::s.  the  publication  of  which  wns 
begun  in  1S55;  but  two  volumes  have  als<j  been 
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The  first  general  History  of  .\[assachusetts  Bay  was  written  by  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
afterward  governor  of  the  province,  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which,  covering  the  period 
ending  with  the  downfall  of  Andros,  was  published  in  Boston  in  1764.  The  second  vol- 
ume, bringing  the  history  down  to  1750,  was  published  in  1767.  Each  volume  was  issued 
in  London  in  the  year  following  its  publiciition  here.  The  author  had  rich  materials  for 
his  work,  and  was  judicious  in  the  use  of  them.  He  had  a  genius  for  history,  and  iiis 
book  will  always  stand  as  of  the  highest  authority.  A  volume  of  Original  Papers,  which 
illustrate  the  first  volume  of  the  history,  was  published  in  1769.1  Hutchinson  died  in 
England  in  1780.  Among  his  manuscripts  was  found  a  continuation  of  his  history,  vol. 
iii.,  bringing  the  events  dov,-n  to  1774,  in  which  year  he  left  the  country.  This  was  printed 
in  London  in  182.S.-    Some  copies  of  vol.  i.,  London  ed.,  were  wrongly  dated  MDCCL.X. 

In  1798  was  published,  in  two  volumes,  a  continuation  of  Hutchinson's  second  volume, 
by  George  Richards  Minot,'*  bringing  the  history  down  to  1764.  The  work  was  leit  un- 
finished, and  Alden  Bradford,  in  1822-1S29,  published,  in  three  volumes,  a  continuation 
of  that  to  the  year  1820. 

The  next  most  considerable  attempt  at  a  general  History  of  Massacliusetts  was  by  John 
Stetson  Barry,  who  published  three  volumes  in  1855-1857.  It  is  a  valuable  work,  written 
from  the  best  authorities,  and  comes  down  to  1820. 

Palfrey's  History  of  iXe-du  England,  the  first  three  volumes  of  which  were  published 
in  1858-1864,  and  cover  the  period  ending  with  the  downfall  of  Andros,  must  be  regarded 
altogether  as  the  best  history  of  this  section  of  our  country  yet  written,  as  well  for  its 
luminous  text  as  for  the  authorities  in  its  notes.'* 


printed,  covering  the  earlier  years  1791-1854. 
The  first  of  these  dates  marks  the  founding  of 
this  the  oldest  historical  society-  in  this  country. 
Its  founder,  if  one  person  can  be  so  called,  was 
Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
who  gave  the  wTiting  of  history  in  America  a 
reputable  character.  His  Life  has  been  written 
by  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Jules  Marcou,  and 
the  book  is  reviewed  by  Francis  Parkman  in  the 
Christian  Examiner,  .xliv.  78 ;  cf.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Proc.,\.  117;  iii.  285;  ix.  12;  -xiv.  37.  His  his- 
torical papers  are  described  by  C.  C.  Smith  in 
the  Unitarian  Rez'ie-Lj,  vii.  604.  The  two  princi- 
pal societies  working  parallel  with  it  in  part, 
though  professedly  of  wider  scope,  are  the  Am- 
erican Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Worcester  Society  of 
Antiquit}-,  —  a  local  antiquarian  association), 
and  th?  New  England  Historic,  Genealogical 
Society,  in  Boston.  The  former  has  issued  the 
Archceologia  Americana  and  Proceedings  (cf.  His- 
torical Magazine,  .xiv.  107)  ;  while  the  latter  has 
been  the  main  support  of  the  Xao  England  His- 
iorical  and  Genealogical  Pe^ister,  which  lias  pub- 
lished an  annual  volume  since  1347,  and  these 
have  contained  v.irious  data  for  the  history  of 
the  Society.  Cf.  1S55,  p.  10;  1S50.  p.  266;  iS6[, 
preface;  1S62,  p.  203;  1S63,  preface;  iS;o,  p. 
225;  1S76,  p.  1S4,  and  reprinted  as  revised; 
1879,  preface,  and  p.  424.  by  E.  B.  Dearborn. 
To  these  associations  may  be  added  the  Essex 
Institute,  of  Salem,  the  Connecticut  Valley  ?Iis- 
torical  Society  (begun  in  1876),  the  Dorchester 
Antiquarian  Society,  the  Old  Colony  Historical 
Socict)- (cf.  the  chapter  on  the  Pilgrims),  —  all 


of  which  unite  historical  fellowship  with  publi- 
cation, —  and  the  Prince  Si  ^ciety,  an  organizatimi 
for  publishing  only,  whose  series  of  annotated 
volumes  relating  to  early  .Massachusetts  history 
is  a  valuable  one.  —  Ed.] 

1  It  is  a  volume  of  great  value,  and  brings 
from  $10  to  Sij  at  sales.  It  is  sijnieiimcs  found 
lettered  on  the  back  as  vol.  iii.  of  the  Fli-^tory. 
A  third  edition  of  the  Hi-:lory  w.is  published  in 
Boston  in  1795,  ^^''^'^  poor  type  and  poor  paper. 
[A  reprijMof  the  Paper4  yi.d.'i  made  by  the  Prince 
Society  in  1S65.  For  other  papers  of  Hutchin- 
son, see  2  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  .x.,  and  3  Ibid.,  i.;  cf. 
H.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Peg.,  1865,  p.  1S7.  .-\ 
controversy  for  many  years  e.xisted  between  the 
Historical  Society  and  the  State  as  to  the  cus- 
tody of  a  large  mass  of  Hutchinson's  papers. 
This  can  be  followed  in  the  Society's  Pro:ee.!- 
ings,  ii.  43S;  X.  118,  321  ;  .xi.  335  ;  xii.  249;  xiii. 
130,  217;  and  in  Massacliusetts  Senate  Documents, 
no.  187,  of  1S70.  These  papers,  mostly  printed, 
are  now  at  the  State  House.  —  Eu.] 

•■2  See  Ma,-<.  Hist.  Soc.  Froc.  i.  2S6.  397,  414; 
andxi.  14S;  also  a  full  account  of  [ lutchinson'^ 
publications  in  Ib.d..  February,  1857  ;  cf.  Sabin, 
Dictionary,  xi.  22.  A  correspondence  between 
Hutchinson  and  Dr.  Stiles,  upon  hi->  history,  is 
printed  in  X.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Kc;-.,  1872,  pj)- 
159.  230. 

3  Cf  a  Memoir  of  Minot.  in  Mass.  Hut.  Coll., 
vol.  viii. 

■*  A  fourth  volume,  carrying  the  record  to 
1741,  was  published  in  1875;  and  since  Dr.  Pal- 
frey's tleath  a  tilth  volume  has  been  announced 
for  publication  under  the  editing  of  hia  son. 
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I  will  now  go  back  and  mention  a  few  other  general  histories  of  New  England,  includ- 
ing those  works  in  which  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  a  prominent  feature. 

Cotton  Mather's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,  better  known  as  his  Mag- 
nalia,  from  the  head-line  of  the  titlepage,  lifagnalia  Oiristi  Americana,  was  published 
in  London  in  1702,  in  folio.  Although  relating  ^'enerally  to  New  England,  it  principally 
concerns  Massachusetts.  While  the  book  is  tilled  with  the  author's  conceits  and  puns, 
and  .gives  abundant  evidence  of  his  credulity,  it  contains  a  ■vast  amount  of  valuable  his- 
torical material,  and  is  indispensable  in  any  New  England  library-.  It  is  badly  arranged 
for  consultation,  for  it  is  largely  a  compilation  from  the  author's  previous  publications,  and 
it  lacks  an  index.    It  has  been  twice  reprinted,  —  in  1S20  and  1853.^ 

John  Oldmixon,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Bridgevvaler,  England,  compiled  and  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1708,  his  British  Empire  in  America,  in  two  volumes.  About  one 
hundred  pages  of  the  first  volume  relate  to  New  England,  and  while  admitting  that  he 
drew  on  Cotton  Mather's  Afagnalia  for  most  of  his  material,  omitting  the  puns,  ana- 
grams, etc.,  the  author  nevertheless  vents  his  spleen  on  this  book  of  the  Boston  divine. 
Mather  was  deeply  hurt  by  this  indignity,  and  he  devoted  the  principal  part  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  his  Parentator,  1724,  to  this  ill-natured  writer.  He  says  he  found  in  eighty-six 
pages  of  Oldmixon's  book  eighty-seven  falsehoods.  A  second  edition  of  The  British 
Empire  in  America  was  published  in  1741,  with  considerable  additions  and  alterations. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Rev.  Daniel  Nesl  had  published  in  London  his  His  ory  of  Xew 
England,  which  led  Oldmixon  to  rewrite,  for  this  new  edition,  his  chapters  relating  to 
New  England.    Oldmixon's  work  is  of  little  value.    He  was  careless  and  unscrupulous. - 

Mr,  Neal's  History  of  New  England,  already  mentioned,  first  appeared  in  1720,  in 
two  volumes,  but  was  republished  with  additions  in  1747.^  It  contains  a  map  "according 
to  the  latest  observations,"  or,  as  he  elsewhere  observes,  "done  from  the  latest  surveys," 
in  one  corner  of  which  is  an  interesting  miniature  map  of  "The  Harbour  of  Boston." 
This  book  must  have  supplied  a  great  want  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  ihougii 
Hutchinson  says  it  is  little  more  than  an  abridgment  of  Dr.  Mathers  history,  —  which  is 
not  quite  Irue,  as  see  his  authorities  in  the  Preface,  —  it  gave  in  an  accessible  form  many 
of  the  principal  facts  concerning  the  beginning  of  New  England.  It  of  course  relates 
principally  to  Plymouth  and  Massacliusetts.  Neal  w:is  an  independent  thinker,  and 
differed  essentially  from  Cotton  Mather  on  many  subjects. 

1  Good  copies  of  the  original  folio  edition, 
with  the  map,  bring  high  prices.  One  of  Brin- 
ley's  copies,  said  to  be  on  large  paper  (though 
the  present  writer  has  a  copy  by  his  side  much 
larger),  brought  $110.  The  Menzies  copy  (no. 
1,353)  sold  for  $135.  See  '"The  Light  shed 
upon  Mather's  Magnalia  by  his  Diary  "  in  -lAwf. 
Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  December,  iS62,  pp.  402-4r4; 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture, ii.  S0-S3.  Of  the  map,  Dr.  Dougla.ss  savi 
(i.  362)  :  "  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  map  of  New 
England,  New  York,  Jerssys,  and  Pennsylvania 
is  composed  from  some  old  rough  drafts  of  the 
first  discoveries,  with  obsolete  names  not  Jcnown 
at  this  time,  and  has  scarce  any  resemblance  of 
the  country.  It  may  be  called  a  very  erroneous, 
antiquated  map."  [See  Editor's  note  following 
this  chapter.  For  some  notes  on  the  Mather 
Library,  see  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  vol.  i. 
p.  xviii.  The  annexed  portrait  of  Mather  resem- 
bles the  mezzotint,  of  which  a  reduced  fac-similc 
is  given  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  i. 
20S,  and  which  is  marked  Cottoncs  MATitFRUS, 
/Etatis  suu:  LXV,  MDCC.XXVIl.  P.  Pelham 
VOL.  III. — 44- 


ad  vivum  pinxit  ab  origiue  fecit  et  exaid.  Its 
facial  lines,  however,  are  stronger  and  more 
characteristic.  It  may  be  the  reduction  made 
by  Sarah  Moorhead  from  the  painting,  thus 
mentioned  by  Pelham,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
engraving.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  surroundings  of  the  portrait  are  different  in 
the  engraving.  This  same  outline,  but  reversed, 
characterizes  a  portrait  of  Mather,  which  be- 
longs to  the  American  Antiquari.m  Society  at 
Worcester,  and  which  is  said  to  be  by  Pcihani. 
Paine's  Portraits,  etc.,  in  Worcester,  ncj.  5 ;  W. 
H.  Whitmore's  Peter  Pelham,  1S6-,  p.  6.  where 
the  Pelham  engraving  is  called  the  earliest  yet 
found  to  be  ascribed  to  that  artist. —  Ed. I 

-  See  what  Beverly  says  of  him  in  the  Pre- 
face to  his  History  of  Virginia,  \~zz.  The 
numerous  maps  in  his  book  were  made  by  Her- 
man Moll,  a  Well-known  cartographer  of  that 
clay.  Oldmixon's  name-  appears  only  to  the 
dedication  prcti.xed  to  the  first  edition. 

^  Carter-Brir.vn  Catalogue,  iii.  nos.  2S1,  S55: 
and  510,  for  the  Bishop  of  \Vinche>ter's  e.xamina- 
tion  of  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince  published  in  Boston  in  1736  A  Chronological  History  of 
New  England  in  (he  Form  0/  Annals,  in  one  volume.  i2mo,  of  about  four  hundred  pages. 
The  author  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  devotes  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  to  New  England,  coming  down  only  to  September,  1630,  or  to  the  settlement  of 
Boston.  After  an  interval  of  about  twenty  years  the  work  was  resumed,  and  three  num- 
bers, of  thirty-two  pages  each,  of  vol.  ii.  were  issued  in  1755,  bringing  the  chronologj- 
down  to  August.  1633.  when  for  want  of  sufRcient  encouragement  the  work  ceased. 
Prince  was  very  particular  in  giving  his  authorities  for  every  statement,  and  he  professed 
to  quote  the  very  language  of  liis  author. ^ 

In  1749  was  published  the  first  volume  of  a  Sui/iinary,  Historical  an  J  Political,  .  .  . 
of  the  British.  Settlements  in  North  America,  by  William  Douglass,  M.D.  The  book  had 
been  issued  in  numbers,  beginning  in  January,  1747.  The  titlepage  of  the  second  volume 
bears  date  1751.  The  author  died  suddenly  Oct.  21,  1752,  before  his  work  was  finished. 
A  large  part  of  the  book  relates  to  Xew  England.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
information  from  original  sources,  but  it  is  put  together  without  system  or  order,  and  the 
whole  work  appears  more  like  a  mass  of  notes  hastily  written  than  like  a  history.  Dr. 
Douglass  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  coming  to  Boston  while  a  young  man,  he 
attained  a  reputable  standing  as  a  physician.  In  the  small-pox  episode  in  1721  he 
took  an  active  part  as  an  opposer  of  inoculation.  He  was  fond  of  controversy,  was 
thoroughly  honest  and  fearless,  and  gave  offence  in  his  Summary  by  his  freedom  of 
speech.  The  Summary  was  republished  in  London  in  1755  and  in  1760,  each  edition 
with  a  large  map.-    The  Boston  edition  was  reissued  with  a  new  title,  dated  1753. 

For  the  origin  of  the  brief  setttlement  at  Cape  Ann,  which  drew  after  it  the  planting 
at  Salem  and  the  final  organization  of  the  Massachusetts  Company,  and  for  the  narrative 
of  those  several  events, —  namely,  the  formation  in  London  of  the  subordinate  government 
for  the  colony,  "  London's  Plantation  in  Massachusetts  Bay,"  with  Endicott  a^  ii.s  tirst 
governor,  and  his  instructions  ;  the  emigration  under  Higginson  in  1629;  the  establishment 
of  the  church  in  Salem,  and  the  difficulty  with  the  Browns  ;  and  the  emigration  under 
Winthrop  in  1630,— -see  John  White's  Plantei^s  Plea,^  Hubbard's  New  England,  chap, 
xviii.;  the  Colony  Records;  Morton's  Memorial,  under  the  year  1629;  Higginson's 
foitrnal,  and  his  New  England  Plantation;^  Dudley's  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lin- 
coln;^ and  Winthrop's  own  Journal.     For  the  principal  part  of  these  documents  and 


1  [These  supplementary  parts  have  been  re- 
printed in  2  Mcus.  Hist.  Coll.,  vii.  It  was  repub- 
lished in  Boston  in  1S26,  edited  by  Nathan  Hale. 
Mr.  S.  G.  Drake,  having  some  sheets  of  this 
edition  on  hand,  reissued  it  in  1S52,  with  a  new 
titlepage,  and  with  a  memoir  of  Prince  and  some 
plates,  etc.,  inserted.  It  has  been  again  reprinted 
in  Edward  Arber's  English  Garner,  1S-7-S0,  vol. 
ii.  Prince's  own  copy,  with  his  manuscript  notes, 
is  noted  in  the  Bnnley  Catalogue,  no.  350.  Mr. 
Deane  has  several  sheets  of  the- original  manu- 
script of  this  work.  —  Ed.] 

2  A  memoir  of  Dr.  Douglass,  by  T.  L.  Jenni- 
son,  M.D.,  was  published  in  Medical  Comnuinira- 
tions  of  the  Missachusctts  Medical  Society,  vol. 
v.  part  ii.,  Boston,  1S31.  Cf.  Memorial  History 
of  Boston,  Index;  Sabin,  v.  502;  Carter- Bro-.L-n 
Catalog! te,  'in.  899. 

3  [This  is  reprinted  in  full  in  Force's  Tracts, 
ii.  It  was  printed  in  1630,  and  original  copies 
are  in  Mr.  Deane's  and  in  the  Leno.v  libraries  r 
cf.  also  Brinley  Catalogue,  nos.  373,  2,704  ;  Cro^ain- 


inshield  Catalogue,  no.  744;  Carter-Brcrajn  Cata- 
logue, vol.  ii.  no.  371-  —  Ed.] 

■»  [The  Journal  of  Higginson,  which  is  a  re- 
lation of  his  voyage,  1629,  is  in  Hutchinson's 
Collection  of  Papers,  and  an  imperfect  manu- 
script which  that  historian  used  is  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Historical  .Society.  His  Ne-.o  England s 
Plantation  is  reprinted  in  Voung's  Chronicles  ; 
in  Amer.  Aiitiq.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii.  79;  in  Forces 
Tracts,  vol.  ii. ;  and  in  .Mass.  Hist  Coll.,  vol.  i. 
The  narrative  covers  the  interval  from  July  to 
September,  i6.:9,  and  three  editions  were  issued 
in  1630  ;  the  Lenox  Library-  has  the  three,  and 
Harvard  College  Library  has  two,  — one  imper- 
fect. Rich,  Catalogue  (1S32),  nos.  iS6,  191  ; 
Brinley  Catalogue,  no.  31 2;  Corler-Bro'.cn  Cata- 
logue, vol.  ii.  nos.  362,363;  Menzies  Catalogue, 
no.  927  (566.)  —  Ed.] 

5  [This,  besides  being  in  Voung's  Ciirontcles, 
can  be  found  in  Force's  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  with 
notes  by  John  Farmer;  and  in  the  .\'.  //.  Hut. 
Coll.,  vol.  iv.,  following  a  manuscript  more  ex- 
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others  of  great  value  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Alexander  Young's  Chronicles^  of  the 
First  Planters  of  the  Colony  of  Massachicsetts  Bay,  —  a  convenient  manual  for  reference, 
of  the  highest  authority,  containing  ample  bibliographical  notes  and  illustrations,  which 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  This  book,  which  was  published  in  1846,  was  unfortunately 
thrown  into  chapters  as  of  one  narrative,  as  had  beea  that  relating  to  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony, published  in  1841,  whereby  the  original  authorities,  which  should  be  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  book,  are  subordinated  to  an  editorial  plan. 

For  the  original  authorities  of  the  history  of  the  scattered  settlements  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  prior  to  the  Winthrop  emigration,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  a  paper  on 
the  "Old  Plant- 
ers," so  called, 
about  Boston 
Harbor,  by 
Charles  Francis 
Ada;ms,  Jr.,  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Proc,  June,  1878, 
p.  194;  and  to  Mr. 
Adams's  chapter 
in  Memorial  His- 
tory of  Boston,  i. 
63. 

In  Captain 
John  Smith's  Ad- 
vertisements for 
the  unexperienced 
Planters  of  New 
England,  or  any 
where,  London, 
1631,  he  has  two 

chapters  (xi.  and  xii.)  on  the  settlement  of  Salem  and  Charlton  (Charlestown),  and  an 
account  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  colony  for  months  after  the  Winthrop  emigrat.on. 
This  is  Smith's  last  book,  and  his  best  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  was  published  tlie 

year  of  his  death.-  ,      .     ,  ^  »  ^ 

The  New  EnglamFs  Prospect,  by  William  Wood,  London,  1634.  's  the  earhest  topo- 
crraphical  account  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  so  far  as  the  settlements  then  extended 
It  also  has  a  full  description  of  its  fauna  and  flora,  and  of  the  natives.    It  is  a  valu.abl. 


SHIP  OF  X\lf "  CENTCRY 


again 
"HopewelL" 


tended  than  the  text  given  on  its  first  appearance    chap.  vi„  and  M.m^ud  H.tory  of  Boston  X  p.  50 

...       ,r         r._  „  tU,  f^,r^i   P/.nrtrrs.      — ED. 


in  print  in  Massachm.-ttj,  or  the  First  PI. 
1696,  copies  of  which  are  noted  in  the  Pnnce 
(p.  37)  and  Carter-Brown  (vol.  ii.  no.  i,494) 
catalogues.  —  Ed.]  .    t-.  - 

1  [This  fac-simile  is  from  a  map  m  Dudley  s 
Arcano  dtl  Mare,  l(>\7.—  'ii-^>  \  ,  - 

2  fThis  tract  was  reprinted  in  Boston  m  1S65,    editions,  no.-  4 

and  also  in  3  M'^"-  ^^'f'-  C^'l-^         '^^''^  ' 


—  Ed.  I  .  . 

The  volume  was  reissued  in  1635,  lOiO,  and 
1764.  The  Prince  .Society  reprinted  the  \  -lunie 
in  1S65,  with  a  prefatory  addros  by  tlvj  iire^cnt 
writer."  [Copies  .'f  theori-m.il  e<!iti..n  ar^-  nyV-' 
in  the  G2rt^r-/;r^u,:  C,/.'./.' u.  no  4:'  "■"'■^ 
460)  :  and  Bmuiy  C~:S.:.r,-ue, 
Rich.  Citiihxiu-  (iS-,:l.  no. 
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The  Neiv  English  Canaan,  by  Thomas  Morton,  Amsterdam,  1637,  "  written  upon  ten 
years'  knowledge  and  experiment  of  the  country,"  is  a  sort  of  satire  upon  the  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  people,  who  looked  upon  the  author  as  a  reprobate  and  an  outlaw.  He 
came  over,  probably,  with  Weston's  company  in  1622,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  that  set- 
tlement may  have  gone  back  to  England.  In  1625  he  is  found  here  again  with  Captain 
Wollaston's  company  on  a  plantation  at  "Mount  WoUaston,"  where  he  had  his  revels. 
He  was  twice  banished  the  country,  and  before  his  final  return  hither  wrote  this  bonk. 
His  description  of  tlie  natural  features  of  the  country,  and  his  account  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants are  of  considerable  interest  and  value,  and  the  side-light  which  he  throws  upon  the 
Pilgrim  and  Puritan  colonies  will  serve  at  least  to  amuse  the  reader. ^  Morton's  book, 
though  printed  in  Holland  "  in  the  yeare  1637,"  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  in 
London,  Nov.  18,  1633,"  in  the  name  of  Charles  Greene  as  publisher;  and  a  copy  of  the 
book  is  now  (1SS2)  in  the  library-  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts,  19  Delahay  Street,  Westminster,  London,  bearing  this  imprint:  Printed  for 
Charles  Greene,  and  are  sold  in  Paul's  Church-Yard ; no  date,  but  "  1632  "  written  in  with 
a  pen.  See  White  Kennett's  BibliotheccE  Americancz  Priinordia,  p.  77,  where  this  copy 
is  entered,  and  where  the  manuscript  date  is  printed  in  the  margin.  This  date  is,  of  course, 
an  error.2    Morton's  book  was  not  written  till  after  the  publication  of  Wood's  Xe-uj  Eng- 

lancTs  Prospect,  to  which  reference  is  fre- 
quently made  in  the  A'e^dJ  English  Canaan. 
The  New  England's  Prospect  was  entered  at 
the  Stationers',  "  7  juhi,  1634,"  and  was  pub- 
lished the  same  year.  Morton's  book  is  ded- 
icated to  the  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Plantations,  —  a  body  not  created  till  April 
28,  1634.  The  book  must  have  been  entered 
at  the  Stationers'  some  time  in  anticipation  of 
its  printing;  and  when  printed,  some  copies 
were  struck  off  bearing  the  imprint  of  Charles 
/^^"^  1  d»i  Greene,  tliough  only  one  copy  is  now  known 

y^n'^^'^  with  his  name  on  the  titlepage. 

The  first  serious  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
which  had  been  brewing  for  some  years,  cul- 
minated in  1637,  when  the  Pequots  were  anni- 
hilated. This  produced  a  number  of  narrations,  two  of  which  were  published  at  the  time, 
and  in  London,  —  one  by  Philip  Vincent,-^  in  1637,  and  one  by  Captain  John  Underbill,  in 
I638.-1    The  former  is  not  known  to  have  been  in  New  England  at  the  time,  but  the 

brought  $200.  Cf.  ^^enzies  Catalo^^ne,  no.  2,187. 
The  second'and  third  editions  had  each  eighty- 
three  pages,  besides  an  appendix  of  Indian 
words.  The  1764  edition  has  an  anonymous  in- 
troduction, perhaps  by  N.ithaniel  Rogers  (Mjss. 
Hist.  Soc.  Froc,  November,  1S62)  or  James  Otis 
(Ibid.,  September,  1S62).  Mr.  Dcane  reprints 
this  preface.  —  Ed.] 

1  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  recently 
prepared  a  new  edition  of  Morton's  book  for 
publicadon  by  the  Prince  Society.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  memoir  of  Morton. 

2  [There  has  been  a  strange  amount  of  mis- 
dating in  respect  to  this  book.  The  Mondidier 
Catahc^ue  (Henry  Stevens)  gives  it,  "  Printed  by 
W.  S.  Stansby  for  Rob.  Blount,  1625."  (Sabin, 
Dictionary,  y:x\.  51,028.)  The  Sundc-rland  Cata- 
logue, iv.  no.  S.684.  gives  it  1627,  — a  date  fol- 
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lowed  by  Quaritch  in  a  later  catalogue.  Cf. 
Rich,  Catalcgm  (1832).  no.  218  ;  ( iS44>.  priced  at 
£\  Sr.;  Menzies,  no.  1.440,3160;  CarUr-Brozvn 
Catalo^ie,  ii.  443;  Memorial  History  0/  Boston, 
i.So.    It  is  included  in  Force's  Tracts,  ii.  —  Ed.) 

3  His  tract  of  twenty-three  p.i.cj'-s  is  entitled 
A  Tn(e  Relation  of  tlie  Late  Batt.  lt  j>.ii:iit  ui  .\\'i.< 
England  bel-Civn  the  English  and  tlie  Salvages, 
etc.,  London,  1637.  [There  was  a  reissue  in 
163S  of  the  first  edition,  and  a  second  edition 
the  same  ve,\r,  which  last  is  in  H-irvard  College 
and  the  Prince  libraries.  There  is  an  account  of 
Vincent  by  Hunter  in  4  Coll.,  i.  Cf.  Rich  ( 1S32). 
C.:.' no.  221  :  Cro'.vninshield  Cat,ilo:,':ie,  no. 
766:  Carter- BrirL'H  Calalooue,  ii.  44''.  46'.  462; 
Field,  [nauin  Bihlio^aphy,  no.  1,606. —  En.] 

♦  His  tract  was  entitled,  .A .4 w.-r/t-<i 
etc.,  London,  163S.    |There  is  a  copy  in  Har 
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minute  particulars  of  his  narrative  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  in  close 
communication  with  some  persons  who  had  been  in  the  conflict.  He  could  hardly  have 
been  present  himself.  Captain  John  Underhill,  the  writer  of  the  second  tract,  was  com- 
mander of  the  Massachu>etts  forces  at  the  storming  of  the  fort,  so  that  he  narrates  much 
of  what  he  saw.  He  prefaces  his  account  with  a  description  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  troubles  with  the  Pequots.  Both  these  narratives  are  reprinted  in  3  .Wdss. 
Hist.  Coll.  vi. 

I  may  add  here  that  there  were  other  narratives  of  the  Pequot  War  written  by  actors  in 
it.  A  narrative  by  Major  John  Mason,  the  commander  of  the  Connecticut  forces,  was  left 
by  him  on  his  death,  in  manuscript,  and  was  communicated  by  his  grandson  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Prince,  who  published  it  in  1736.  It  is  the  best  account  of  the  affair  written. 
Some  two  or  three  years  after  the  death  of  .Mason,  Mr.  Allyn,  the  Secretary  of  the  colony 
of  Connecticut,  sent  a  narrative  of  the  Pequot  War  to  Increase  Mather,  who  published  it 
in  his  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  etc.,  1677,  as  of  Allyn's  composition.  Having  no  preface 
or  titlepage,  Mather  did  not  know  that  it  was  written  by  Major  Mason,  as  was  afterward 
fully  explained  by  Prince,  who  had  the  entire  manuscript  from  Mason's  grandson. * 

Lyon  Gardiner,  commander  of  the  Saybrook  fort  during  the  Pequot  War,  also  wrote 
an  account  of  the  action,  prefacing  it  with  a  narrative  of  recollections  of  earher  events. 
It  was  written  in  his  old  age.    It  was  first  printed  in  3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  136-160.- 

For  the  history  of  tlie  Antinomian  controversy  which  broke  out  about  this  time  and 
convulsed  the  whole  of  New  England,  see  the  examination  of  .Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  Hutch- 
inson's Massachusetts  Bay,  ii.  4S2  ;  Welde's  Short  Story,  etc,  London,  1644;  Chandler's 
Criminal  Trials,  Boston,  1841,  vol.  i.* 

A  small  quarto  volume  published  in  London  in  1641,  entitled  An  Abstract  of  the 
Lawes  of  A'ew  England  as  they  are  now  Established,  was  one  of  the  results  of  an  attempt 
to  form  a  body  of  standing  laws  for  the  colony.  I  may  premise,  that,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Assistants  at  Charlestown,  certain  rules  of  proceeding  in  civil  actions  vere 
established,  and  powers  for  punishing  offenders  instituted.  In  the  former  case  equity 
according  to  circumstances  was  the  rule  ;  and  in  punishing  orttnces  they  professed  tq  be 
governed  by  the  judicial  laws  of  Moses  where  sucli  laws  were  of  a  moral  nature."*  But 
such  proceedings  were  arbitrary  and  uncertain,  and  the  body  of  the  people  were  clamorous 
for  a  code  of  standing  laws,    John  Cotton  had  been  requested  to  assist  in  framing  such  a 


vard  College  Library  and  in  Charles  Deane's.  Further  references  on  the  Pequot  War 
Cf.  also,  Rich  (1S32),  no.  220,  and  Carter-Brown    found  in  Memorial  History  of  Boston, 


Catalogue,  li.  460,  with  fac-simile  of  title. —  Ed.) 

t  [It  was  again  re- 
printed in  a  volume 
on  the  Mohegaii  Case 
in  1796  (cf.  Brinley 
Catalogue,  no.  2,085 ! 
Menzies,  1,338,  $40) ; 
and  afterward,  follow- 
ing Prince's  edition,  in 
2  Ma^s.  Hut.  Coll., 
viii.  120 ;  and  in  New 
York  by  Sabin,  in 
1869.  Field's  Indian 
Bibliography,  no.  1 ,02 1 . 
Cf.  references  on  Ma- 
son in  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  i.  253.  —  Ed.] 

-  [It  is  also  reprinted  in  some  copies  of 
Dodge's  edition  of  Penhallow's  indian  Wars 
Cincinnati,  1S59.  Cf.  .Sabin,  Dictionary,  vii.  165  ; 
and  accounts  of  Gardiner  in  Thompson's  Long 
Island,  i.  305,  and  3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  x.  173. 


and  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Brae,  May,  ibOo, 


will  be  found  a  letter  from  Jonathan  Brewster 
describinc;  its  oiulireak.  — F-D.] 

3  [More  extensive  references  will  be  found  in 
Memorial  History  of  Boston,  i  176,  and  Hin  ard 
College  Lil'rary  Bulletin,  no.  1 1,  p-  2S7.  —  Ed.) 

*  See  Hutchinson,  i.  435. 
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code,  and  in  October,  1636,  he  handed  in  to  the  General  Court  a  copy  of  a  bodv  of  laws 
that  he  had  compiled  '•  in  an  exact  method,"  called  Moses  his  Judicials,"  which  the 
Court  took  into  consideration  till  the  next  meeting.  The  subject  occupied  attention  from 
year  to  year,  till  in  December,  1641,  the  Gener.'.l  Court  established  a  body  of  one  hundred 
laws,  called  the  Body  of  Liberties,  which  had  been  composed 
by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,i  of  Ipswich.  No  copy  of  these 
laws  was  known  to  have  been  preserved  on  the  records  of 
the  colony ;  and  of  the  earliest  printed  digest  of  the  laws,  in 
1648,  which  no  doubt  substantially  conformed  to  the  Body  of  Liberties,  no  copy  is  extant. 

The  Abstract  above  recited,  published  in  1641,  was  therefore  for  many  years  regarded 
as  the  Body  of  Liberties,  or  an  abstract  of  them,  passed  in  that  year.  About  forty  years 
ago  Francis  C.  Gray,  Esq.,  noticed  in  the  library  of  the  Boston  Athenaium  a  manuscript 
code  of  laws  entitled  '-A  Copy  of  the  Liberties  of  the  Massachu.setts  Colonic  in  New 
England,"  which  he  caused  to  be  printed  in  3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  viii.  216-237,  with  a 
learned  introduction,  in  which  he  showed  conclusively  that  this  body  of  laws  was  the  code 
of  1641,  and  that  the  Abstract  printed  that  year  in  London  was  John  Cotton's  code,  Moses 
his  Judicials,  which  the  General  Court  never  adopted.  A  copy  having  found  its  way  to 
England,  it  was  sent  to  the  press  under  a  misapprehension,  and  an  erroneous  titlepage 
prefixed  to  it.  Indeed,  that  John  Cotton  was  the  author  of  the  code  published  in  London 
in  1641  had  been  evident  from  an  early  period,  by  means  of  a  second  and  enlarged  edition 
published  in  London  by  William  Aspinwall  in  1655,  from  a  manuscript  copy  left  by  the 
author.  Aspinwall,  then  in  England,  in  a  long  address  to  the  reader,  says  that  Cotton 
collected  out  of  the  Scriptures,  and  digested  this  Abstract,  and  commended  it  to  the  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  "which  had  they  then  had  the  heart  to  have  received,  it  might  have 
been  better  both  with  them  there  and  us  here  than  now  it  is."  The  Abstract  of  1641,  with 
Aspinwall's  preface  to  the  edition  of  1655,  was  reprinted  in  i  Ufass.  Hist.  Coll.,  v.  173-192. 
Hutchinson,  Papers,  1769.  pn  161-179,  had  already  printed  the  former. - 

The  religious  character  of  the  colony  was  exemplified  by  the  publication,  in  1640,  of 
the  first  book  issued  from  the  Cambridge  press,  set  up  by  Stephen  Daye  the  year  before ; 
namely,  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  Faithfully  Translated  into  English  Metre,  by 
Richard  Mather,  Thomas  Welde,  and  John  Eliot.  Prince,  in  the  preface  to  his  revised 
edition  of  this  book.  175S,  says  that  it  had  the  honor  of  being  the  First  Book  printed  in 
North  America,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  in  this  "ajhole  New  World."  Prince  was  not 
aware  that  a  printing  press  had  existed  in  the  City  of  Mexico  one  hundred  years  before.* 
He  was  right,  however,  in  the  first  part  of  his  sentence.  Eight  copies  of  the  book  are 
kflown  to  be  extant,  of  which  two  are  in  Cambridge,  where  it  was  printed.  Within  a  year 
or  two  a  copy  has  been  sold  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars."*  The  first  thing  printed  by  Daye 
was  the  freeman's  oath,  the  next  was  an  almanac  made  for  New  England  by  Mr.  William 
Peirce,  mariner, —  so  says  Winthrop.    WHiat  enterprising  explorer  of  garrets  and  cellars 


1  [Ward  is  better  known,  however,  by  his 
Simple  Cooler  of  Ag;^a7i'am  in  America,  which 
passed  through  four  editions  in  London  in  1647, 
—  a  rarit}-  now  worth  six  or  seven  pounds ;  Carter- 
Brozun  Catalofiiie,  ii.  624  ;  O' Callaghan  Catalri^ue, 
2,351  ;  Menzies  CLitalos^ue,  no.  2,038,  etc.  It  was 
not  reprinted  in  Boston  till  17 13,  and  again,  edited 
by  David  Pulsifer,  in  1S43.  Mr.  John  Ward  Dean 
published  a  good  memoir  of  Ward  in  1S6S.  The 
book  in  question  is  no  further  historical  than  that 
it  illustrates  the  length  to  which  good  people 
could  go  in  vindication  of  intolerance,  in  days 
when  Antinomianism  and  other  aggressive  views 
were  troubling  many.  —  Eo.] 

-  [The  Abstract  is  also  in  Force's  Tracts,  iii. 


A  note  on  the  bibliography  o£  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  Meviorud  Ilntory  of  Boston,  i.  145. 
Cf.  BrinUy  Catalo-^ue.  p.  108  ;  Carter-BroiL-n  Cat- 
alogtte,  ii.  483;  Sabin,  no.  52,395.  Mr.  Deane 
has  a  copy  .  —  Ed.] 

3  A  list  of  books  there  printed  from  1540  to 
1599  may  be  seen  in  the  Carter- Drorujn  Catalogue, 
i-'3'-i35- 

<  [Something  of  its  bibliographical  history 
is  told  with  references  in  Memorud  Hutory  of 
Boston,  i.  45S-460.  Of  two  copies  of  the  original 
edition  there  mentioned,  one,  the  Fiske  copy,  is 
now  in  the  Carter-Brown  lihrary  (Catahxne.  ii. 
470) ;  another,  the  Vanderbilt  copy,  has  since  been 
burned  in  New  York. —  Ed.) 
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will  add  copies  of  these  to  our  collections  of  Americana  ?  Probably  one  of  the  las'-  Looks 
printed  by  Daye  was  the  first  diirest  of  the  laws  of  ilie  colony,  which  was  pa5sin<^  throuc^h 
the  press  in  1648.  Johnson  says  it  was  printed  that  year.  Probably  1049  was  the  date 
on  the  titlepage.  Not  a  single  copy  is  known  to  be  in  existence.  Daye  was  succeeded 
in  1649  by  Samuel  Green,  who  issued  books  from  the  Cambridge  pi  ess  for  nearly  fifty 
years. 1 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  authentic  of  the  early  narratives  relating  to  the  colony 
is  Thomas  Lechford's  Plain  Deali/ig,  London,  1642.  Lechford  came  over  here  in  163S, 
arriving  June  27,  and  he  embarked  for  home  Aug.  3,  1641.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, and  he  came  here  with  frieniily  feelings  toward  the  Puritan  settlement.  But  lawyers 
were  not  wanted  in  tlie  colony.  He  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  could  barely  earn 
a  living  for  his  family.  He  did  some  writing  for  the  magistrates,  and  transcribed  son-.e 
papers  for  Nathaniel  Ward,  the  supposed  author  of  the  Body  of  Liberties,  to  whom  he  may 
have  rendered  professional  aid  in  that  work.  He  prepared  his  book  for  the  press  soon 
after  his  return  home.  It  is  full  of  valuable  information  relating  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  colony,  written  by  an  able  and  impartial  hand.- 

To  the  leading  men  in  the  colony,  religion,  or  their  own  notion  concerning  religion, 
was  the  one  absorbing  theme;  and  they  sought  to  embody  it  in  a  union  of  Church  and 
State.  In  this  regard  John  Cotton  ^  seems  to  have  been  the  mouthpiece  of  the  community. 
He  came  near  losing  his  influence  at  the  time  of  the  Antinomian  controversy;  but  by 
judicious  management  he  recovered  himself.  He  was  not  averse  to  di.scussion,  had 
a  passion  for  writing,  and  his  pen  was  ever  active.  The  present  writer  has  nearly  thirty 
of  Cotton's  books,  —  the  Carter-Broivn  Catalogue  shows  over  forty,  —  written  in  New- 
England,  and  sent  to  London  to  be  printed.  Some  of  these 'were  in  answer  to  inquiries 
from  London  concerning  their  church  estate,  etc.,  here,  and  were  intended  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  friends,  as  well  as  to  influence  public  opinion  there.  Cotton  had  a  long 
controversy  with  Roger  Williams  relating  to  the  subject  of  Williams's  banishment  from 
this  colony.  Another  discussion  with  him,  which  took  a  little  different  form,  was  the 
"  Bloudy  Tenet"  controversy,  which  had  another  origin,  and  in  which  the  question  of 
persecution  for  conscience'  sake  was  discussed.  Williams,  of  course,  here  had  the  argu- 
ment on  the  general  principle.  Coiton  was  like  a  strong  man  strugi^ling  in  the  mire.-* 
Cotton's  book  on  the  Keyes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  shows  his  idea  of  the  true  church 
polity.  His  answer  to  Baylie's  Dissuasive  in  The  Way  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
Cleared  is  really  a  valuable  historical  book,  in  which,  incidentally,  he  introduces  informa- 
tion concerning  persons  and  events  which  relate  to  Plymouth  as  well  as  to  Massachusetts. 
This  book  furnished  to  the  present  writer  the  clew  to  the  fact  that  John  Winthrop  was  the 
author  of  the  principal  part  of  the  contents  of  Welde's  Short  Story,  published  in  London 


1  F«ir  a  list  of  Dave's  and  Green's  books  see 
Thomas's  Hist,yry  ff  PrnUiiig,  2d  ed. ;  and  other 
references  to  the  early  history-  of  the  pres.';  in' 
New  England  will  be  found  in  Memorial  History 
of  Boston,  i.  ch.  14. 

-  It  was  reprinted  in  3  .^[ass.  Hist.  Coll.,  iii. 
A  new  edition,  with  learned  notes  and  an  intro- 
duction by  the  editor,  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trun\bull, 
was  published  in  Boston  in  1S67.  [A  portion  of 
the  manuscript  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society,  and  a  fac-simile  of  a  i)age  of  it  is 
given  herewith,  together  with  the  accompanying 
statement  on  the  manuscript  in  the  hand  of 
the  learned  Boston  antiquan,-,  James  Savage,  of 
whom  there  is  a  memoir  by  G.  S.  Ilillard  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  xvi.  1 17.  Cf.  A".  E.  Hist, 
and  Geneal.  Rei;.,  i.  Si.  The  autogra[ih  of  Lech- 
ford is  from  another  source.    The  Ebeling  copy 


is  certainly  no  longer  unique,  though  the  book  is 
rare  enough  to  have  been  priced  recently  in 
London  at  ?75.  Cf.  Sabin,  Dictionary,  x.  I  5S ; 
Curtcr-Brcnon  Cataloc^te,  ii.  506,  545;  B'-ii::,y 
Ccitalo^u,  no.  322;  Menzici,  no.  1,202.  There-  i.s 
a  note-book  of  Lechford  preserved  in  the  .Am- 
erican Antiquarian  Society's  Cabinet.  —  Ed.] 

[.\  portr.iit  of  Cotton  of  somewhat  doubt- 
ful authenticity,  together  with  references  on  his 
life,  will  be  found  in  Memorial  Il:story  of  Bos- 
ion,  i.  1  57.  —  Ed.] 

*  [The  best  bibliographical  record  of  the 
books  in  Cotton's  controversy  with  Williams,  as 
indeed  of  most  of  the  jxjints  of  this  present 
essay,  is  the  appendi.fof  Dexter's  Cov:n-f;^ational- 
ism:  a  briefer  survey,  groupin;,'  the  hooks  in  their 
relations,  is  in  .Memorial  //.  >:oy  v  ci  lloslon,  1.  [72. 
See  a  later  page  under  "  Rhode  Uland."  —  Ld.| 
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in  1644,  relating  to  the  Antinomian  troubles  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  of  Hartford,  entered  with  Cotton  into  the  church  conyoversy.  His  Survey  of  the 
Sumtne  of  Church  Discipline,  etc.,  written  in  answer  to  Rutherford,  Hudson,  and  B.iylie, 
Presbyterian  controversialists,  was  published  within  the  same  cover  with  Cotton's  book 
last  cited,  and  one  general  titlepaije  covered  both,  with  the  imprint  of  London,  164S. 
Well  known  among  Cotton's  other  productions  is  his  Milk  for  Babes,  dra-^ni  out  of  the 
Breasts  of  both  Testaments,  chiefly  for  the  Spiritual  Xoutishinent  of  Boston  Babes  in 
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either  England,  but  may  be  of  like  Use  for  any  Children.  London,  164'i.i  The  discussion 
of  Cotton  and  others  having  confirmed  the  colony  in  iti  church  polity, —  ••  From  New 
England,"  says  Baylie,  writing  in  London  in  1645,  "came  Independency  of  Churches 
hither,  which  hath  spread  over  all  parts  h.:re."--it  was  thought  best  to  embodv  the 
system  in  platform.  So  a  synod  was  called  for  .May,  1646,  which  by  sundry  meetin^-s 
and  adjournments  completed  the  work  in  August,  1648.  The  result  was  the  famous 
"  Cambridge  I'latform,"  which  continued  the  rule  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity,  with  slit^ht 
variations,  till  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1780.  It  was  printed  at  Cambridge, 
in  1649,  by  Samuel  Green,  —  probably  his  first  book-.— and  was  entitled  A  Platform 
of  Church  Disdplinc,  etc.  A  copy  of  the  printerl  \-olume  was  sent  over  to  London  by 
John  Cotton  (v/ho  probably  iiad  the  largest  agency  in  preparing  the  work)  -  to  Edward 
Winslow,  then  in  England,  who  procured  it  to  be  printed  in  1653,  with  an  explanatory 
preface  by  himself." 

The  important  political  union  of  the  New  England  colonies,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
in  1643,  has  been  already  referred  to.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  first  printed 
in  1656  in  London,  prefixed  to  Governor  Eaton's  code  of  laws  entitled  New  Haven's 
Settling  in  New  England,^  —  to  be  mentioned  further  on. 

The  trouble  of  Massachusetts  with  Samuel  Gorton  was  brought  about  by  the  unwar- 
rantable conduct  of  the  colony  towards  that  eccentric  person.  Gorton  appealed  to  Eng- 
land, and  Edward  Winslow,  the  diplomatist  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  was  sent 
over  to  defend  the  Bay  colony.  Gorton's  Si/nplicitie' s  Defence,  published  in  London  in 
1646,  was  answered  by  Winslow's  Hypocrasie  Unmasked,  issued  the  same  year.  This 
was  reissued  in  1649,  with  a  new  titlepage,  called  The  Danger  of  tolerating  Levellers 
in  a  Civill  State,  the  Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  former  issue,  being 
omitted. 

Winslow  had  his  hands  full,  about  this  time,  in  defending  Massachusetts.  The 
colony  was  never  without  a  disturbing  element  in  its  own  population,  and  about  the  time 
of  the  trouble  with  Gorton  a  number  of  influential  persons  who  held  Presbyterian  views 
of  church  government  were  clamorous  for  the  right  of  saffrage,  which  was  denied  tliem. 
The  controversy  of  the  Government  with  Dr.  Robert  Child,  Samuel  Maverick,  and  others, 
in  1646,  need  not  be  repeated  here.  An  appeal  was  made  to  England.  Child  and  some 
of  his  associates  went  thither,  and  published  a  book  in  1647,  London,  called  AVtt' 
England^s  Jonas  cast  up  at  London,  edited  by  Child's  brother.  Major  John  Child,  whose 


1  This  is  the  earliest  edition  of  this  famous 
book;  and  I  know  of  but  two  copie-.  of  it, — 
one  before  me,  and  one  in  the  Thomason  Library 
in  the  British  ^fuseum.  Mr.  Arthur  Ellis,  in  his 
History  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  has  given 
a  fac-simile  of  the  titlepage.  An  edition  was 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1656,  of  which  a  copy  is 
in  the  library  of  the  late  George  Livermore. 

-  Palfrey,  NeiJ  En;:;land,  ii.  1S4. 

3  In  1725  the  Results  of  Three  Synods  .  .  .  of 
the  Churches  of  Massachusetts,  164S,  1662,  and 
1669,  was  reprinted  in  Boston.  Cf.  Carter 
Brrum  Catodo^ic,  iii.  no.  362. 

*  A  copy  of  the  rare  first  edition  is  in  the 
lihrarv-  of  the  American  .Anticiuarian  Society, 
from  which  twenty  copies  were  rcprintud  by  Mr. 
Hoadly,  Secretary  of  State  of  Connecticut,  in 
185S.  The  important  subject  of  this  confedera- 
tion is  sufficiently  illustrated  in  a  lecture  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  1S43,  published  in  3  .Uass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  i.K.  1S7.  [See  references  to  reprints 
of  the  articles,  and  notes  on  the  Cont.-doracy  iu 
Meni.'rial  History  of  Boston,  i.  299. —  Lli.) 


Copies  of  Winslow's  book  are  very  rcrc. 
and  are  worth  probably  one  hundred  dollars  or 
more,  being  rarely  seen  in  the  market.  [There 
are  copies  in  the  Carter-Brown  Library  (Cata- 
lo(;ue,  ii.  600,  with  fac-simile  ot  title),  and  in  Mr. 
Deanc's  collection.  The  second  edition  .ippears 
in  the  Brndcy  Ci;.'7.''.';w,  no.  691.  —  Ed]  Gor- 
ton's book,  also  rare,  has  been  reprinted  by 
Judge  Staple^,  with  learned  notes,  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Historic, d  Society's  Collections,  vol.  ii.  (and 
is  als(j  in  Force's  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  There  arc 
copies  in  the  Prince,  Charles  Deane,  Carter- 
Brown  (Cttaio^-uc.  ii.  5S9,  with  a  long  note),  and 
Harvard  College  libraries.  Cf-^kso  Sabin's  Die 
twnarv.  vii.  3;:,  and  Brndcy  Catalo^^ie.  no.  57S. 
— Eii.|  While  writing  this  note  there  has  come 
to  niy  hand  no.  17  ot"  .Mr.  S.  S.  Rider's  Rho.le 
Island  Ilislorica!  Tra.  's,  containing  "  .-V  De- 
fence of  S.iii'Mcl  ('.1)1  ton  and  the  Settlers  of 
Sh  iwoniLi,"  I'V  George' .A.  Bravton.  See  other 
avithorities  noted  in  the  Memorial  History  of 
Baton,  i.  171,  and  in  Bartlett's  Bibliography  of 
Rhode  Island. 
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name  appears  upon  the  titlepage.  A  postscript  comments  unfavorably  on  Winslow's 
Hypocraiie  L'ninaskfd.  This  book  was  replied  to  by  Winslow  in  a  tract  called  Xe'ji 
Eni^ltULcfs  Salamander  Disccnered,  etc.,  London,  1G47.  1  i>ese  books  are  important  as 
illustrating  Massachusetts  history  ;it  tliis  1  ■.■riod.' 

During  this  visit  of  Winslow  to  I'^ngland.  from  which,  lie  never  returned  to  New 
England,  he  performed  a  grateful  service  in  behalf  of  tlie  n.itives.    By  his  influence  a 
corporation  was  created  by  f'arliamcnt.  m  1649.  for  protiagaiing  the  gospel  among  the 
Indian  tribes  in  New  f'rigland,  and  some  of  tiie  accounts  of"  the  progress  of  the  missions, 
sent  over  from  the  colony,  were  publisht-cl  in  London  by  the  corporation.    The  conversion 
of  the  natives  was  one  oijject  set  forth  in  the  Massachusetts  charter;  and  Roger  Williams 
had,  while  a  resident  of  Aiassachuselts  and  Plymouth,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  them,  and 
in  1643,  while  on  a  voyage  to  England,  hf.  drutv  up  .  Z  AV,'  ".nfd  the  Lan^ua^e  of  America,^ 
published  that  year  in  London.    In  tlMt  same  year  there  w.is  also  published  in  London 
a  small  tract  called  Nero  EnglaniCs  First-Fruits,  first  in  respect  to  the  college,  and 
second  in  respect  to  the  Indians.'     5>ome  hopeful  instances  of  conversion  among  the 
natives  were  briefly  given  in  this  tract.    In  1647  a  more  fidl  relation  of  Eliot's  labors  was 
sent  over  to  Winslow,  who  the  year  before  had  arrived  in  England  as  agent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  printed  under  the  title,  Tlie  Day  breaking,  if  not  the  Sun  rising,  of  the 
Gospel  "with  the  Indians  in  New  England.    In  the  following  year,  1648,  a  narrative  was 
published  in  London,  written  by  Thomas  Shepard,  called  'I'he  Clear  Sutiihine  of  the 
■Gospel  breaking  forth  upon  the  Indi- 
ans, etc.,  and  this  in    1649  was  fol- 
lowed by  The  Glorious  Progress  of 
the  Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in 
New  England,  setting  forth  the  labors 
of   Eliot  and  Mayhew.     The  Rev. 
Henry  Whitfield,  who  had  been  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  returned 
to  England  in  1650  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  published  in  London  The 
Light  appearing  more  and  more  tow-  j 
ards  the  Perfect  Day,  and  in  1652,  J- 
Strength  out  of  Weakness,  both  con- 
taining, accounts,  written  chiefly  by 
Eliot,  of  the  progress  of  his  labors. 
This  last  tract  was  the  first  of  those  pubtfshed  by  the  Corporation,  v.-hich  continued 
thenceforth,  for  several  years,  to  publish  the  record  of  the  missions  as  they  were  sent 
over  from  the  colony.     In  1653  a  tract  appeared  under  the  title  of  Tears  of  Repent- 
ance, etc. 7  in  1655,  ^  ^'^''^  ^'^^  further  Manifestation  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospel,  etc; 
in  1659,  A  further  Account,  etc.  ;  and  in  1660,  A  further  Account  still.''    Eliot's  literary 

1  Child's  book  wa.s  reprinted  in  part  in  2 
Miiss.  Hist.  Coll.,  iv.  107.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1S69  by  William  Parsons  Lunt,  with  notes  bv 
W.T".  R.  Marvin.  A  copy  of  the  original  eili- 
tion  is  in  the  library  of  the  Boston  Athen.euin, 
and  in  that  of  John  Carter  Brown  {Ortdlii-^u,;  ii. 
60S),  which  also  has  a  copy  of  Winslow '~,  X'j 
Eiiglanirs  Salamander  {Cat,do-:^ue,  ii.  623),  and 
there  is  another  in  Harv.ird  College  Library. 
This  is  also  reprinted  in  3  Mass.  f!ist.  Coll.. 
ii.  no.  The  Remonstrance  and  Petition  of 
Child  and  others,  and  the  ficclaration  in  answer 
thereto,  may  be  seen  in  Hutchinson'.s  Paters, 
p.  iSS  et  seij. 

2  [For  an  account  of  this  book  and  its  history, 


fa.  r^^t 


{. 
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and  much  rclatin;-',  to  the  emhod^nient  of  the 
Indian  speech  in  literarv  form,  see  Dr.  J.  H- 
Trumbull's  cli:q>!'-r  (.n  "'The  Indiini  Tongue  .^nd 
tl.e  Literature  f,'  jioncc!  by  F.liwt  and  others," 
in  .Memor:.:!  !!:■:!  v  rf  P.^^t.-n,  i.  465.  "'ith  refer- 
ences there  not'jd  —  Li'.] 

That  pnrt  relating  to  the  college  was  pul)- 
lished  in  an  cub.  vobnne  of  the  CvV.r.'.-.w of  the 
Massachusetts  Hi>torical  ."^ocictv. 

<  [.V  facsimile  of  the  opcninL;  of  the  little 
book,  which  contains  Thom.is  Shepard's  auto- 
biography, now  the  property  of  the  Shepard  Me- 
morial Church  in  C:i:)-,l'r'iL:L.  —  I  i  ■] 

6  The  original-  o.  iIum  ir,u  ~,  «ith  one  ex- 
ception, are  in  the  po>scsMon  ot  iIk-  \Nriter.  and 
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labors  in  belialf  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  culminated  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  their  dialect,  and  its  publication  through  the  Cambridge  press.  The  Testament  was 
printed  in  t66i,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  16G3;  and  second  editions  of  each  appeared.  —  the 
former  in  1680,  and  the  latter  in  16S5.* 

Eliot  was  imbued  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time.  As  John  Cotton  had  deduced 
a  body  of  laws  from  the  Scriptures,  which  he  offered  to  the  General  Court  for  the  colony, 
so  in  like  manner  Eliot  drew  from  the  Scriptures  a  frame  of  government  for  a  common- 
wealth. It  was  entitled  The  Cluisticii  Coinmou'^ealtli ;  or,  the  Civil  Polity  of  the  Rising 
Kingdom  of  Jcsin  Christ,  which  he  sent  to  England  during  the  interregnum,  and  com- 
mended to  the  people  there.  He  had  drawn  up  a  similar  form  for  his  Indian  community, 
and  had  put  it  in  practice.  His  manuscript,  after  slumbering  for  some  years,  wai  printed 
in  London  in  1659,  and  some  copies  came  over  to  the  colony.    The  Restoration  soon  fol- 


they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  Carter-Brown 
Librarj- ;  and  seven  of  them  are  published  in 
3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  iv.  [Further  bibliogra- 
phical detail  can  be  found  in  Dr.  De.xter's  Con- 
gregationalism ;  Sabin,  Dictionary ;  Dr.  Tnim- 
buU's  Briitley  Catalogue,  p.  52  ;  Field's  Indian 
Bibliography;  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  i.  265, 
etc.;  and  more  or  less  of  the  tides  appear  in  the 
Menzies  (nos.  1,475,  1,8:5,  t,>5r6,  2,124,  -,125), 
O'Callaghan  (nos.  852,  etc.),  and  Rich  (1832,005. 
237,  261,  263,  273,  280,  2S7,  292,  304,  316,  355) 
catalogues.  Some  of  these  Eliot  tracts  were  used 
in  compiling  the  postscript  on  the  "  Gospel's 
Good  Successe  in  New  England,"  appended  to 
a  book  Of  the  Conversion  of  .  .  .  Indians,  Lon- , 
don,  1650  (Sabin,  .\iii.  56,742).  Eliot's  own 
Briefe  JVarratize  (1670)  of  his  labors  has  been 
reprinted  in  Boston,  and  in  the  appendix  of  the 
reprint  is  a  list  oc  the  writers  on  the  subject. 
Letters  of  Eliot,  dated  1651-52,  on  his  labors, 
are  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  July, 
1S82.  For  an  alleged  portrait  of  Eliot  and  ref- 
erences, see  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  i.  260, 


261.  A  better  engraving  has  sitice  appeared  in 
the  Century  Magazine,  1883. —Ed.] 

^  [Some  copies  of  the  second  edition  have  a 
dedication  to  Robert  Boyle  and  the  Company 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  (vospel  among  the 
Indians,  signed  by  William  Stoughton.  Joseph 
Dudley,  Peter  Bulkley,  and  Thomas  Hinckley. 
Eliot  was  as>istcd  in  this  second  editio[\  by  John 
Cotton,  of  Plymouth,  son  of  the  Boston  minister; 
and  the  tvp-  was  in  part  set  fijr  both  editions 
by  James  Printer,  nn  Indian  taught  to  do  the 
work.  There  is  a  notice  of  Boyle  by  C.  O. 
Thompson  in  the  Amer.  Antuj.  S'T.  Proc.,  April, 
1SS2,  p.  54 ;  and  one  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  by  G.  D.  Scull,  in  the  A'.  E. 
Hist,  and  Ccneal.  April,  1SS2,  p.  1 57.  Cf. 

Sabin's  Dictionary,  viii.  552.  A  portion  of  the 
original  manuscript  records  of  the  society  (1655- 
16S5)  were  described  in  Stevens's  Bibliotheea 
Historica  (1870),  no.  1,399,  and  brought  in  the 
sale  S265.  The  bibliographical  history  of  the  In- 
dian Bible  is  given  in  Dr.  Trumbull's  chapter  in 
the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  as  before  noted. 
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lowed.  Eliot  had  in  his  treatise  reflected  on  kingly  government,  and  in  May,  1661,  the 
General  Court  ordered  the  book  to  be  totally  suppressed  ;  and  all  persons  havin-?  coj^ies 
of  it  were  commanded  either  to  cancel  or  deUce  tiie  same,  or  deliver  them  to  the  next 
magistrate.  Eliot  acknowledged  his  fault  undv  r  his  own  hand,  saying  he  sent  the  manu- 
script to  England  some  nine  or  ten  years  before.  Hutchinson,  commenting  on  this  wliolc 
proceeding,  says,  When  the  times  change,  inLii  gcn-jrally  surler  their  opinions  to  chaii:re 
with  them,  so  far  at  least  as  is  necessary  to  a\oiJ  danger."  How  many  copies  of  the  book 
were  destroyed  l)y  this  ordt-r  of  the  court,  we  cannot  tell.  .-\  le-.v  years  ago  the  or.ly  copv 
known  was  owned  by  Colonel  Tlionias  Aspinu  ill.  then  rcsijin.;  in  London;  and  from  thi.> 
copy  a  transcript  was  made,  and  it  was  printed  in         in  3  .Vms.  Ili^t.  Coll.,  i.v.  129.' 

Eliot  was  not  the  only  distinguished  citizen  whose  book  came  under  the  ban  of  the 
Massachusetts  authorities.  William  Pynchou.  of  Springfield,  wrote  a  book  which  was 
published  in  London  in  1650,  entitled  The  Mcrilorioits  price  of  our  Redemption,  etc., 
copies  of  which  arrived  in  Boston  during  the  session  of  the  General  Court  in  October  of 
that  year.  The  Court  immediately  condemned  it,  and  ordered  it  to  he  burned  the  next 
day  in  the  market-place,  which  was  done  ;  and  Mr.  Norton  was  asked  to  answer  it. 
Norton  obeyed,  and  the  book  he  wrote  was  brdeit-d  to  be  sent  to  Lundon  to  be  published. 
It  was  A  Discussion  of  that  Great  Point  in  Divinity,  the  Suffering's  of  Christ,  etc.,  i''>33. 
Pynchon  in  the  mean  time  was  brought  before  the  Court,  and  was  pli'xl  by  several  ortho- 
do.x  divines.  He  admitted  that  some  points  in  his  book  were  overstated,  and  his  seuie-.te 
was  postponed.  Not  liking  his  treatment  here  he  went  back  to  England  in  ii'5.",  .md 
published  a  reply  to  Norton  in  a  work  with  a  title  similar  to  that  svhich  gave  the  original 
offence,  London,  1655.  Pynchon  held  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  torments  of  htrll  for 
mankind,  and  that  he  bore  not  our  sins  by  imputation.  A  more  full  answer  to  Norton's 
book  was  published  by  him  in  1662,  called  tlie  C<>:'Lnanf  of  A'tititre? 

John  Winthrop  died  .March  26,  1649.  N'j  man  in  the  colony  was  so  well  qualified  as 
he,  either  from  opportunity  or  character,  to  wri.e  its  history,  ^'et  he  left  no  history,  bat 
he  left  what  was  more  precious,  —  a  journal  of  events,  recorded  in  chronological  order, 
from  the  rime  of  his  departure  from  England  in  the  •■  Arbelh."  to  within  twu  montlis  of 
his  death.  This  Journal  may  be  called  the  materials  of  history  of  the  most  valu.'.ble 
character.  The  author  himself  calls  it  a  "History  of  New  England."  From  this,  for 
the  period  which  it  covers,  and  from  the  records  of  the  General  Court  for  the  same  period, 
a  history  of  the  colony  for  the  first  twenty  years  could  be  written.  For  over  one  hundred 
years  from  Winthrop's  death  no  menrion  is  made  of  his  Journal.  Although  it  was  largely 
drawn  upon  by  Hubbard  in  his  History  (16S0),  and  was  used  by  Cotton  Matiier  in  his 
Magnalia,  it  was  cited  by  neither,  and  was  first  mentioned  by  Thomas  Prince  on  the  cover 
of  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Annals,  in  1755.  .Among  his  list  of  au- 
thorities jhere  given,  he  mentions-'-  having  lately  received"  this  Journal  of  Governor  Win- 
throp. Prince  made  but  little  use  of  this  manuscript,  as  the  three  numbers  only  which  he 
issued  of  his  second  volume  ended  with  Aug.  5.  1633.  Prince  probably  procured  the 
Journal  from  the  Winthrop  fanaily  in  Connecticut.  It  was  in  three  volumes.  The  first 
and  second  volumes  were  restored  to  the  famdy,  and  were  published  in  Hartford  in  1790, 
in  one  volume,  edited  by  .Noah  Webster.^  Ti^e  third  volume  was  found  in  the  Prince 
Library,  in  the  tower  of  the  Old  South  Church,  in  1S16.  and  w,\s  given  to  the  Ma-sai  hu- 
setts  Historical  Society.  It  was  published,  togetlu  r  with  vokimcs  one  and  two.  in 
and  1826,  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  J.ames  Savage.-'    Volume  two  of  the  nianu.scrint  was 


1  A  copy  is  in  the  Carter-I'rown  Library  ,  and 
another  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

-  See  the  list  of  Norton's  and  Pynchon's 
publicadons  in  Sabin's  Dictwnary. 

*  A  Journal  of  the  Transactions  and  Occur- 
rences in  the  Settlement  of  Massachuselts  and  tiie 
other  Ni'.o-Eni^land  Colonies,  from  the  year  1630  to 


1644.  .  .  .  Xo-d.'  first  pid'lishcd  from  a  correct  eot'y 
of  t/ie  ori'tiial  ma>!iiscr:/t.    H.irtford,  1700. 

*  7he  History  .\;t  •  lio  -land  from  \Gy>  to 
ifiir).  From  'in  or:^'iii.:!  maiiiisrrifts.  With 
.Vmes  to  aiiislnite  Ir-  Cn  :  '  and  Eeetcsiailical  con- 
cei  ns,  the  Centra t':y,  S  ■I  '.nnil,  and  Institutions 
of  tiie  Country,  and  the  l.ii  es  and  Manners  of  the 
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destroyed  by  a  fire  which,  Nov.  lo,  1S25,  consumed  the  building  in  Court  Street,  Boston 
in  which  Mr.  Savage  had  his  office.^ 

The  earliest  publislied  narrative  — we  can  hardly  call  it  a  history  —  relat4ng  generally 
to  .Massachusetts,  is  Edward  Johnson's  ••  Won- 
Providence  of  Sion's  Saviour  in 
jland,"  — the  running  title  to  the  bonk, 
which  on  the  titlepage  is  called  a  History  0/  A'civ 
England,  etc.,  London,  1654.  The  book  does  not  profess  to  give  an  orderly  account  of 
the  settlement  of  New  England,  or  even  of  IVIassarhusetts.  to  which  it  wholly  relates,  but 
describe?  what  took  place  ir.  the  colony  under  his  own  observation  largely,  and  what 
would  illustrate  "  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  setdement  of  these  colonies."  The  book  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  two  or  three  years  only  before  it  was  sent  to  England  to  be 
published.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  titlepage  was  added  by  the  publisher.-  °The  book 
has  a  value,  for  it  contains  many  facts,  but  its  composition  and  arrangement  are  bad.' 

The  Quaker  episode  produced  an  abundant  literature.  Several  Rhode  Island  Baptists 
had  previously  received  rough  usage  here  ;  and  Dr.  John  Clarke,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  had  a  personal  experience  to  relate,  published  in  London,  in  1652, — 
■whither  he  had  gone  with  Roger  Williams  the  year  before, — a  book  against  the  colony, 
called  Ill-Xewes  from  A^ew-England^  or  a  A'arrath'e  of  New- England's  Persecution,  etc. 4 
In  1654,  two  years  before  the  Quakers  made  their  appearance,  the  colony  passed  a  law 
against  any  one  having  in  his  possession  the  books  of  Reeve  and  Muggleton,  '■  the  two 
Last  Witnesses  and  True  Prophets  of  Jesus  Christ,"  as  they  called  themselves.  Some  of 
the  books  of  these  fanatics  had  been  printed  in  London  in  1653.  and  had  made  their  way 
to  the  colony,  and  the  e.vecutioner  was  ordered  to  burn  all  such  books  in  the  market- 
place on  the  ne.xt  Lecture  day.  In  1656  the  Quakers  came  and  brought  their  books,  which 
were  at  once  seized  and  reserved  for  the  tire ;  while  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
against  those  who  brought  them.  The  Quakers  cnntinued  to  flock  to  the  colony  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law  now  passed  against  them.  They  were  imprisoned,  whipped.  ai:d  two 
were  hanged  in  Boston  in  October,  1659,  '^^^  June,  i66o,  and  one  in  March.  i66t. 
Some  of  the  more  important  books  which  the  Quaker  controversy  brought  forth  must 
now  be  named.  An  account  of  the  reception  which  the  Quakers  met  with  here  soon 
found  its  way  to  London,  and  to  the  hands  of  Francis  Howgill,  who  published  it  wi;h 
the  tide,  The  Popish  Inquisition  Neiuly  Erected  in  Neiv  England,  etc.,  London.  1659. 
Another  tract  appeared  there  the  same  year  as  The  Secret  IVorks  of  a  Cruel  People 
Made  Manifest.  In  the  following  year  appeared  A  Call  from  De  ath  to  Life,  letters 
written  "from  the  common  goal  of  Boston"  by  Stephenson  and  Robinson  (who  were 
shortly  after  e.xecuted) ;  and  one  "written  in  Plymouth  Prison  "  by  Peter  Pearson,  a  few- 
weeks  later,  giving  an  account  of  the  execution  of  the  two  former. 

In  Octoter,  165S,  John  Norton  had  been  appointed  by  the  Court  "Jo  Ar\.  J^or/x,rx. 
to  write  a  treatise  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers,  which  he  did, 

and  the  tract  was  printed  in  Cambridge  in  1659,  and  in  London  in  i6r.o.  with  the  title, 
T/ie  Heart  of  New  England  Rent  at  the  Blasphemies  of  the  Present  Generation.  Alter 

frincipal  Planters.    By  Jam^s  Savage.    Boston,  .M.iss.  Hist.  .W.  Fn-c,  June,  iSSi,  pp.  4.>--35- 

1S25-26.    2  vols.    New  ed.,  with  additions  and  [Geo.   11.  MotTC   printed   some   strictures  on 

corrections.    Boston,  1853.    2  vols.  Poole's  edition  in  Historical  .I/,:;-,/:./.v,  xiii.  S;. 

1  [For  other  details  and  references  see  .)/<•-  Cf.  Dexter'.  Cor.^rc-atioiwJum  :  C:r.\-r-Br,ri'n 

mortal  Hisicry  of  Boston,  i.  p.  xvii.-Eo.]  C/A;A.v»,-,  ii.  771.  -^5'  :  .vv\  .  .th.r  rctercnce-  m 

-  A  ciinous  bibliographical  questiim  is  con-  Mcmorij!  //.■.',-•.    '               1.  4113.  —  Ld.| 

nected  with  a  later  issue  of  the  volume  as  bound  ^  It  w:i.-  rcpii'.;i-h.-.l  in  tr.igmcntary  pans  in 

up  with  several  of  the  Oorges  tracts,  for  the  dis-  several  volumes  ot  the  .Ma.-.ichusctts  Histor- 

cussion  of  which  see  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  W.  ical  Society's  Coihctions,  second  scries. 

F.  Poole's  valuable  edition  of  Johnson's  hook,  It  is  reprinted  in  4  M'^ss.  Hist.  C'»//.vol. 

Andover,  1S67,  pp.  li-vi  ;  with  which  cf  Xortli  ii..  from  a  copy  of  the  rare  original  in  the  Car- 

American  Rez  ie-uj,  January,  1S6S,  pp.  323-32S;  and  tcr-Hrown  Library. 
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three  Quakers  had  been  hanged,  the  colony,  under  date  of  Dec.  19,  1660,  sent  an  "  Hum- 
ble Petition  and  Address  of  the  (general  Court  .  .  .  unto  the  High  and  .Mighty  Prince 
Charles  the  Second,"  defending  their  conduct. 
This  was  presented  February  11,  and  printed, 
was  replied  to  by  Edward  Burrou.;hs  in  an 

rate  volunie,  which  contains  a  full  account       mv.  ^  , 

first  three  martyrs.    This  was  followed  this  year,  ^— ^ 

1661,  by  a  yet  more  important  volume,  by  George  Bishope,  called  AV-ii/  Eii^^laiid  Judged, 
in  which  the  story  of  the  Quaker  persecution  from  the  beginning  is  told.  Bishope  lived  in 
England,  and  published  in  a  first  volume  the  accounts  and  letters  of  the  sufferers  sent 
over  to  hini.  A  second  volume  was  published  in  1667,  continuing  the  narrative  of  the 
sufferings  and  of  the  hanging  of  William  Leddra,  in  March,  1661.  A  general  History  of 
the  Quakers  was  written  by  William  Sewel,  a  Dutch  Quaker  of  Amsterdam,  published 
there  in  his  native  tongue,  in  17 17,  folio.  Sewel's  grandfather  was  an  English  Brownist, 
who  emigrated  to  Holland.  The  book  was  translated  by  the  author  himself  into  English, 
and  published  in  London  in  1722.1  Joseph  Besse's  book.—.-:/  Collection  of  the  Suffer- 
ings of  the  People  called  Quakers,  for  the  Testiinoity  of  a  Good  Conscience,  1753,  — contains 
a  mass  of  most  valuable  statistics  about  the  Quakers.  Hutchinson's  History  of  .Massa- 
chusetts Bay  has  an  excellent  summarized  account,  as  do  the  histories  of  Dr.  Palfrey  and 
Mr.  Barry.- 

The  records  of  the  colony,  as  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe,  afford  the 
richest  materials  for  the  colony's  historv-,  and  never  more  so  than  in  regard  to  the  trials 
which  the  colony  experienced  from  the  period  following  the  Restoration  to  the  time  of  Dud- 
ley and  Andros.  The  story  of  the  visit  of  the  royal  commissioners  here  in  1665  is  no 
where  so  fully  told  as  there.  Indeed,  the  principal  source  of  the  history  of  Maine  and  of 
New  Hampshire  while  they  were  for  many  years  a  component  part  of  the  colony  of  Mass- 
achusetts is  told  in  the  records  of  the  old  Bay  State. 

During'  the  trouble  with  the  Quakers  Massachusetts  was  afflicted  by  a  wordy  con- 
troversy, imported  from  Connecticut,  but  which  did  not  reach  its  culminating  point  till 

1662.  I  refer  to  the  "Half-way  Covenant,"  for  the  discussion  of  which  a  council  of 
ministers  from  both  colonies  was  called  in  1657,  in  Boston,  which  pronounced  in  favor  of 
the  system  in  question.  .A  synod  of  Massachusetts  churches  in  1662  confirmed  the 
judgment  here  given,  and  the  Half-way  Covenant  system  prevailed  extensively  in  New- 
England  for  more  than  a  century.  After  the  synod  was  dissolved,  and  the  result  was  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  General  Court,  the  discussion  continued,  and  several  tracts  were 
issued  from  the  Cambridge  press,  pro  and  con,  in  1662,  1663,  and  1664.''  Of  Morton's  .Wzi' 
Englands  Memorial  mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  preceding  chapter,  as  it  con- 


is  extensive  and  mtricate  m  its  bearing.-..    It  i 


1  Chlrles  Lamb  speaks  of  the  book  in  his    There  were  a  few  of  the  prominent  men  .it  the 
under  "  .\ 'Quaker  Meeting."  time  who  dared  to  protc-t  Ix/.llv  .T^.iin-t  :ho 

-  [The  literature  of  the  Quaker  controver.sy  unwise  actions  of  the  nl.r4i>tr.u•J•^  ;  .mil  (,t  <m':!i 
is  extensive  and  intricate  in  its  bearing.-..    It    none  were  more  prominent  th.in   f.iaic-  i.  ud- 

worth,  of  Plvmomh  Colonv.  mul  Robert  I'lke,  of 
S.:Ii<.biirv.  Th-  condiKt  wf  the  hitter  ha.-  Ixeu 
commemorated  in  James  .S.  Pikt-'s  i^'f-.u  Ptirttiin, 
N'cWNi.rk,  1.S79.  —  Ed.] 

can  best  be  followed  in  Mr.  J.  Smith's  Cutalo^iie  I'or  their  titles  see  Thomas's  Ifistcry  if 

of  Friends'  Books,  and  in  his  Anti-Q:iakcrta)ia.  Printing,  2(1  ed.  vol,  ii.  pi).  31, ",-31 5;  the  hihl'O- 
Dr.  De.xter's  Cou:p-c^ationalism,  and  the  BriuL-y  graphic. .1  list  in  Dr.  II.  M.  Dcxter's  C^or^re  ^a- 
and  Carttr-Bro7i<n  Catalogues  \\  \\\  assist  the  stu-  tioindisrit.  whose  work  may  .il-o  In-  consulted  fur 
dent.  The  1703  edition  of  Kishope's  jXfj.'  Eif--  .1  history  of  the  subject  it<eh  :  Mnther's.iJ/<;;v//7- 
land Judged,  abridged  in  some  wavs  and  enlargtjcl  //./,  v.  64  f/j<v/.  .•  Upham'>  R  P-  ./.'//;„-,  |\  2:3: 
in  others,  contains  also  John  Whiting's  Pnitii  Trunihu!!'s  Ci'/zwi-Z/i-H/,  ch.ip'.  .\iii.  .n'.'l  .vi.x.  of  vol 
and  Innoceitcey  Difcndcd,\\\(\c\\.  M  ■s.n  answer  in  i. ;  Hutchinson,  i.  rr3-24  ;  \\'\-nrr'>  //is/ory  0/ 
part  to  portions  of  Cotton  Mather's  Mrj^tud.a  ;  cf.  t/ie  01,1  S.'iiHt  Chnn  ii  in  Bo.-ton,  pp.  5-7  ;  H-icon's 
■3Xi>o\^tx\oXt^\Ti.  ^^^mor^al  History  of  Boitoii,\.  1S7.    Discourses,  pp.  139-141. 
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cerns  chiefly  the  Plymouth  Colony.  It  contains,  however,  n^iany  things  of  interest  about 
Massachusetts  ;  recording  the  deatii  of  many  of  her  worthies,  and  embalming  their  memo- 
ries in  verse.  It  ends  with  the  year  1668,  with  a  notice  of  the  deatii  of  Jonathan  .Mitchel. 
the  minister  of  Cambridge,  and  of  that  of  John  Eliot,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  apostle,  at  the  nge 
of  thirty-two  years.  There  are  live  unpaged  leaves  alter  "finis,"  containing  '"A  Brief 
Chronological  Table." 

There  was  printed  in  London  in  1674  An  Account  of  Ttvo  Voyages  to  .Vczc-  Eu-lnnd.  by 
John  Josselyn,  Gent.,  a  duodecimo  volume  of  279  pages.  This  author  and  traveller  was  a 
brother  of  Henry  Josselyn,  of  Black  Point,  or  Scarborough,  in  Maine,  and  thev  are  said  to 
have  been  sons  of  Sir  Thomis  Josselyn,  of  Kent,  knight.  John  came  to  .\ew  England  in 
1638,  and  landed  at  Noddle  s  Island,  and  was  a  guest  of  Samuel  Maverick  ;  thence  he 
went  to  Scarborough,  stayed  with  his  brother  till  the  end  of  1639.  and  then  returned  home. 
In  1663  he  came  over  again,  and  stayed  till  1671  ;  and  then  went  home  and  wrote  this 
book.  His  own  obser%-ations  are  valuable,  but  his  history  is  often  erroneous.  He  fre- 
quently cites  Johnson.  At  the  end  of  his  book  is  a  chronological  table  running  back 
before  the  Christian  era.  His  AVw  EnglamPs  Rarities,  published  in  1672.  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  countn,-,  has  been  reprinted  with  notes  in  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  iv.,  edited  by  Edward  Tuckerman.i 

The  interest  of  John  Ogilby's  large  folio  on  America  is  almost  solely  a  borrowed  one, 
so  far  as  concerns  New  England  history,  arising  from  the  use  he  m.ade  of  Wood,  John- 
son, and  Gorges. - 

The  modem  student  will  find  a  very  interesting  series  of  successive  bulletins,  as  it 
were,  of  the  sensations  engendered  by  the  progress  of  the  Indian  outbreak  of  1675-76, 
known  as  "  Philip's  War,"  and  of  the  events  as  they  occurred,  in  a  number  of  tracts,  mostly 
of  few  pages,  which  one  or  more  persons  in  Boston  sent  to  London  to  be  printed.  They 
are  nov/  among  the  choicest  rarities  of  a  New  England  library.*    It  was  to  make  an  answer 


^  [Mr.  Tuckerman  revised  his  notes  and  in- 
troduction in  a  reprint,  published  by  Veazie  in 
Boston  in  1S65.  The  i 'ova^es,  v.  'n\c\\  had  been 
reprinted  in  3  Muss.  Hist.  CdL.  iii.,  was  also 
reissued  in  1865  in  a  companion  volume  to  the 
Rarities,  the  te.xt  being  corrected  from  a  copy  of 
the  "second  addition,"  1675,  Harvard  College 
Library.  The  earlier  book  usually  brinp;?  or 
the  later  one  from  £1  to  ;^io.  Both  are  in 
the  Carter- Br(nL<n  Catiilo'^ue,  ii.  r,oSo,  1,104.  Cf. 
Sabin,  ix.  340;  Menzies,  1,104,  1,105. — '^^■] 

2  [It  is  further  characterized  in  Vol.  IV., 
chap.  X.  —  Ed.] 

3  These  are  at  least  eight  titles  in  this  iiiter- 
'esring  list :  — 

1.  The  Present  State  of  Xe-.e  E)r;lunci  -i'ith 
respect  to  the  Indian  War,  1675  "9  P-^SesI,  pur- 
porting to  be  by  a  merchant  of  Dostun. 

2.  A  Briefe  and  True  Xarratioir  of  the  late 
Wars,  1675  (S  pages) ;  cf.  Sabin,  vol.  .xiii.  nos. 
52,6(6,  52,638. 

3.  A  Continuation  of  the  State  of  Xru)  Eu:.;laiid, 
1676  (20  pages). 

4.  A  Xew  and  Further  Xtrrati-.-e  'f  the  State 
of  Ne-.v  England,  1676  (14  pages),  signed  N.  T. 

5.  A  True  Account  of  the  most  considcrahle 
Occurences  that  have  hapned  in  the  War,  1676  (14 
pages). 

6.  Xew  England's  Tears  for  7ier  present  Afiser- 
ies,  1676  (14  pages). 

7.  Xcos  from  Xra>  England,  1676  (6  i)ages). 


.Sabin  only  records  one  copy  ;  and  of  a  second 
edition,  1676,  there  .ire  CL-pies  in  the  British 
Mii.seum  and  Cirter-Erou  n  Uljr.irics. 

S.  The  W:r  in  X'o  England  :i:,ih  Ended, 
1677  (6  p.v^L-.-l.  cfintaininc;  new,  of  the  death 
of  Philip,  brought  by  Calel)  .More,  master  of  a 
vessel  ticwlv  ar.-'ived  from  Rh'Klc  Inland. 

[The.-,e  tract,  arc  all  in  the  Cirt.  r-Prc-.en  Cata- 
io'^ue,  vol.  ii.,an('  several  are  in  .Mr.  I )cane'.s' col- 
lection, and  in  Harvard  College  Librar}-.  Rich 
supposed  that  nos.  I.  3,  and  4  were  written  by 
the  same  per,'>n.  Five  of  them  were  reprinted 
by  S.  G.  Drake  in  his  Old  fnann  Chronicle  in 
1836,  and  again  in  iS'r,  with  new  note-:  and 
no.  7  w.is  reprinted  in  1S50  1)>  l>rake,  ,ind  in 
1865  bv  Woodward-    .Sabin,  .\iii.  321,  322. 

These  tracts  are  priecd  at  twelve  and  eighteen 
shillings,  and  at  similarly  high  sums,  even  in 
Rich"-  cata'"gn  -  of  fit'ty  years  ago.  Whenever 
they  ha\e  occurred  in  sales  nf  late  years  they 
have  pro\ed  tb.c  occa.-ion  r,f  com[)etition 
and  unusual  price,.  Cf.  Steven,',  Hist.  Coll.,  i. 
1523,1524. 

Another  contemporary  account  by  a  Rhode 
Island  Quaker,  a,  it  is  thought,  John  Easton, 
was  printed  at  A  Ibany  in  i;s58,  as  a  Xarr'.itixe  of 
the  Causes  i^hiJi  ted  to  Th.iif,  War.  Cf.  Pal- 
frey, iii.  iSo;  Field,  //.',/;.;«  Biilt  -gral-hy,  p.  479- 

Mr.  Drake,  who,e  n.ime  i,  closely  associated 
with  our  Indian  history,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
of  .\mtrican  antitpiaries  for  many  years.  Tlicrc 
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to  one  of  these  tracts  that  Increase  Mather  hastily  put  together  and  printed  in  Boston,'  in 
1676,  his  Brief  History  of  the  War.  which  was  repriuted  in  London  in  the  same  year.- 
The  year  after  (1677)  the  war  closed/  Foster,  the  new  Boston  printer,  also  printed  William 
Hubbard's  iXarrative  of  the  Troubles  -diitii  tlic  Indians,  which  likewise  came  from  the 
London  press  the  same  year  with  a  changed  title,  The  Present  State  of  .\'e-uj  England, 
being  a  Narrative,  etc.,  —  a  book,  not,  however,  confined  to  Philip's  War,  but  going  back, 
as  the  Boston  title  better  showed,  over  the  whole  series  of  the  conflicts  with  the  natives.-* 


is  a  memoir  of  him  by  W.  B.  Traik  in  Potter's 
Americatt  Mcvtli'.y,  v.  729  ;  and  another  in  the 
N.  E.  Hist,  and  Ceneal.  Reg.,  July,  1S63,  by  J.  H. 
Sheppard,  also  separately  is.sued.  In  1874  he 
printed  Xarrativc  Remarks,  anonymously,  em- 
bodying some  personal  grievances  and  notes  of 
his  career,  not  pleasantly  e.xpressed.  Vox  his 
publications,  see  Sabin's  Dictionary,  v.  536,  and 
Field's  Indian  Bibliograpliy,  p.  453.  —  Eo.] 


brought  out  an  annotated  edition  tn  two  volumes 
in  1S65.    Ct.  ///.</.  Ma\;.,  i.  252,  34S  ;  ii.  62. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  book  touching  the 
events  of  the  war  was  one  which  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1716,  from  notes  of  Colonel  Dcnjanun 
Church,  and  compiled  by  that  hero's  s.ni,  Thomas 
Church,  and  called  EncerLunin^  Pas-,j::cs  rdM- 
ing  to  Piiilip's  War.  It  is  an  e.xtremely  scarce 
book,  and  has  brought  S400.     (Brinlcy  Cuta- 


1  John  Foster  had  now  set  up  a  press  in  Bos- 
ton, for  the  history  of  which  and  its  successors 
see  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  i.  453. 

-  [Rich  in  1S32,  no.  368,  priced  it,  either  edi- 
tion, at  eighteen  shillings.  It  was  a  quarto  of 
51  pages.  Cf.  Carte r-BroTL'n  Catalogue,  n.  1,150; 
Field's  Indian  Bityliograpliy,  1,022  ;  Brinley 
Catalogue,  94S,  5,531.  It  has  of  late  years 
brought  about  $So.  S.  G.  Drake  included  this 
and  the  section  of  the  Magnatia  on  the  war  in  his 
History  of  King  Philip's  War,  1S62.  Another 
book  by  Mather,  A  Relation  of  t/te  Troubles 
■which  Iiave  hapned  in  A'clV  England,  etc.,  was 
also  printed  in  1676,  and  traces  the  Indian  wars 
from  1641,  includir.g  the  causes  of  Philip's  War. 
Drake  also  reprinted  this  in  1S64,  as  the  Early 
History  if  Xcu  England.  —  Ed  ] 

3  [King  Philip's  War,  which  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  series  of  wars  which  devas- 
tated the  frontiers,  may  be  said  properly  to  end 
with  the  treaty  of  Casco,  April  12,  167S,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives : 
though  a  continuation  of  hostilities  intervened 
till  the  treatv  of  Portsmouth,  Sept.  S,  16S5.  Cf. 
Belknap's  Xezo  Hampshire,  p.  34S.  —  Ed.] 

*  [Rich  priced  this  book  in  1S32  (no.  375)  at 
£1  los.,  —  an  e.xtraordinar\-  high  sum  for  those 
davs.  I  have  seen  the  London  edition  priced 
recently  at  £26,  and  $75 ;  and  the  Boston  edition 
in  the  Menzies  sale  (no.  990)  brought  5200.  It 
^vas  reprinted  in  New  England  at  least  si.x  times 
-{all  spurious  editions)  between  1775  and  1S14 
(Brinley  Catalgiu;  5,523,  etc.  ;  Cc.rUr-Brorx'n 
Catalogue,  ii.  1,167,  '.i6S<  '.i/O)  i  S.  G.  Drake 
VOL.   III. — 46. 


logie,  no.  3S3  ;  Sabin,  Dictionary,  no.  12,996: 
Mass.  Hist.  Sc.:  Proc,  iii.  293.)  A  second  edi- 
riou,  Newport,  1772,  is  said  to  have  been  edited 
by  Dr.  Stiles,  but  it  is  not  supposed  he  was  privy 
to  the  fraud  practised  in  that  edition  of  present- 
ing an  engraving  of  the  portrait  of  Charles 
Churchill,  the  English  poet,  wirh  ..lition 
of  a  powder-horn,  sluni  <ivc:  the  -h^u'  l  r.  ,is  a 
likeness  of  Cliurch.  (Ct.  Miss.  //,■:.'.  .S  .  Proc, 
.\i.\.  243  ;  also  iii.  293  ;  and  Hist.  .!/</,,'.,  De- 
cember, 1S6S,  pp.  27,  271.)  Drake  first  rc- 
issu'jd.,  it  in  1S27,  an4  made  stereotype  p'ates 
of  the  book,  and  they  have  been  much  used 
since.  He  continued  to  use  the  >purious  por- 
trait as  late  as  1857.  .Sabin,  iv.  12.900:  lirin- 
ley,  no.  5,514.  Dr.  H.  M.  Dc.Ktcr  did  all  th.it 
is  necessary  for  the  text  in  his  edition  itwo 
volumes)  in  1S65-67.  Another  clas>  of  lMok> 
growing  out  of  the  war  during  it>  long  ci<ntinu- 
ancc,  particularly  at  the  eastward,  is  what  col- 
lectors know  as  •■  c.i;'ti\ the  must  famous 
of  which  is,  pcrh.-'p-,  tli.it  of  Mrs.  Rowlandsoii. 
of  Lancaster.  pri:;:c.l  in  t-'Sj.  The  Brinhy  Cata- 
logue, no-,.  469,  ;.;40,  etc..  '.^I  'lups  them,  and  they 
arc  scattered  thr"U_;!i  Field's  Indian  Bihlio-.;- 
raphy.  The  Brir.i.y  Cat.ilgite  abo  groups  the 
works  on  the  Indian  wars  of  .\cw  England  (nos. 
3S2.  etc.)  ;  and  a  conrlcii^cd  c\po-,itivin  of  the 
authorities  on  Philip'.-  W.ir  w;:i  1..-  found  in  the 
Memorial  History  of  i.  the  local 

aspects  of  the  war  involve  a  vrrv  l.irge  amount  of 
citation  and  reference.  What  are  known  as  the 
••  Xarragansett  To\vn.-.hips  ''  grew  out  of  tlie  war. 
Bef  Me  the  troops  marched  from  Detlham  Plain. 
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In  the  year  1679  it  became  known  to  the  members  of  the  General  Court  that  the  Rev 
William  Hubbard,  of  Ipswich,  had  compiled  a  History  of  X.-j;  England,  and  in  June  of 
that  year  they  ordered  that  the  Governor  and  four 
/}  /?>  PP     ^  P^'^°"^       ^  committee  -'to  peruse  the  same,  ' 

Uj^d^^lUl^ljC^d^  and  make  return  of  their  opinion  thereof  by  the  next 
session,  in  order  "  that  the  Court  may  then,  as  t'.ey 
shall  then  judge  meet,  take  order  for  the  impression  thereof."'  Two  yc-irs  afterwa-d  in 
October,  the  Court  thankfully  acknowledged  the  services  of  Mr.  Hubbard  in  compiling 
h,s  History,  and  voted  him  fifty  pounds  in  money,  -  he  transcribing  it  fairly  into  a  book 
that  U_  may  be  the  more  easily  perused."  There  was  no  further  movement  made  for 
the  prmtmg  of  the  volume.  The  transcript  made  agreeably  to  this  order  is  now  in  the 
Library  ot  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  TV.  preface  and  some  leaves  of  the 
text  are  wanting.  This  was  by  far  the  most  import:int  history  of  New  England  which 
had  then  been  written.  The  compiler  had  the  benefit  of  Bradford's  History  and  Win- 
throp's  Journal,  though,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  he  makes  no  mention  of  them,  on'v 
acknowledging  in  a  general  way  his  indebtedness  to  -  the  original  manuscripts  of  such  aV 
had  the  managing  of  those  aiiairs  under  their  hands.  '  The  manuscript  was  first  printed 
in  1815  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  and  a  second  edition,  collated  with  tlie 
original  MS.,"  was  printed  in  1S4S.1 

The  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  colony  to  maintain  its  charter  during  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  loss  of  it  is  largely  told  in  the  pages  of  its  records,  and  in  a 
large  mass  of  dociunents  published  in  Hutchinson's  volume  of  Papers,  and  cited  in  Chal- 
mers' Annals  and  in  Palfrey's  Xeiv  England.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  a  paper 
by  the  present  writer  in  vol.  i.  of  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  on  this  struggle  to  main- 
tain the  charter. 

The  history  of  the  Dudley  and  Andros  administrations  may  be  gathered  from  nu- 
merous publications  which  came  from  the  press  just  after  tlie  Revolution:  and,  without 
mentioning  their  tides,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  them  as  published  in  three  vol- 
umes by  the  Prince  Society  of  Boston,  called  the  Andros  Tracts,  edited  with  abundant 
notes  by  William  H.  Whitmore.-'  Palfrey's  History  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
these  memorials.  The  origin.il  papers  of  the  "  Inter-cbarter  Period  "  are  largely  wanting, 
though  some  volumes  of  the  .Massachusetts  Archives  are  so  entitled.' 

As  materials  for  the  history  of  the  State  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  many 
town  histories  which  contain  matter  of  more  than  mere  local  interest.  The  history  of  tl;e 
town  of  Boston  is  in  a  great  degree  the  history  of  the  colony  and  State,  and  the  several 
histories  of  that  town,  notably  those  by  Caleb  H.  Snow  (to  1S25)  and  Samuel  G.  Drake 
(to  1770),  and  the  Description  of  N.  B.  Shurtleff,^  may  be  specially  mentioned  ;  while  the 
recently  published  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  edited  by  Mr.  Justin  Winsor.  is  indispen- 
sable to  any  student  who  wishes  to  know  a  large  part  of  the  story  of  .Massachusetts.^ 

Dec.  9,  1675.  they  were  promised  "a  gratuity  of  ary,  viii.  499;  Field,  Indian  Bitiic^ra/liy,  no. 

Lmd  beside  their  wages."  and  not  till  1737  nere  730. 

the  promises  fulfilled,  when  S40  claimants  or  -  [Mr.  Whitmore  also  epitomized  the  history 

their  representatives  met  on  Postnn  Commcn,  with  references  in  x\\z  Menwrial  History  of  Bos- 

and  dividing  themselves  intci  seven  groups,  they  ton.  ii.  chap.  i.    Cf.  .ilso  Carter- Dro-.cn  Catalogue, 

took  possession  of  seven  townships  in  Maine,  ii.  r.jSr.  1,370,  1,3;:,  i.jSS,  t,39S,  1,400,  1,403, 

Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  granted  1,408,  i,.po.  1,421.  —  Ed.] 

by  the  General  Court.     .AW;-  England  Histor-  «  The  papers  of  the  L'siirfation,  16S6-16S9, 

zeal  and  Cmealog^ical  Register,  iS6:,   pp.  143.  and  Rez-oliitioti,  16S9,  are  also  grouped  in  sepa- 

3(6.  —  Ed.]  ""ate  volumes. 

1  For  reference  to  the  recoven,- of  the  preface  [Dr.  X.  B.  Shurtlcff,  an  eager  Boston  an- 

and  other  missing  lines,  see  M,us.  Hist.  Soc.  tiquary,  died  in  that  city,  Oct.  l- ,  1S74,  and  his- 

Proc,  xvi.  12,  38,  100;  also,  cf.  i.  .'43;  ii.  43t  ;  library  was  sold  at  auction,  Nov.  30,  1S75,  etc. 

iii.  321.    Hubbard,  besides  the  above  aid.  had  a  — F.n.] 

large  number  of  official  documents  which  he  in-  The  preface  of  the  ^rc^r.-rul!  ffin.-ry  cnu- 

corporatcd  into- his  History.    Cf.  Sabin,  Du  t,on-  merates  the  ,ources  of  Boston's  history. 
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The  History  of  Salem,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Felt,  gives  many  documents  of  the  first  importance 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  that  ancient  town,  where  the  colony  had  its  birth :  and  the 
same  writer's  Customs  of  Xew  England,  Boston,  1S53,  has  a  distinctive  value. 

The  Bibliography  of  the  Local  History  of  Massachusetts,  by  Jeremiah  Colburn,  Boston. 
1871,  a  volume  of  119  pages,  de.serves  a  place  in  every  New  England  library,'  and  it  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  brief  titles  included  in  Mr.  F.  B.  Perkins's  Check  List  of  Amer- 
ican History.'  There  is  a  good  list  of  local  histories  in  the  Brinley  Catalogue,  no.  1.55S, 
etc.  The  Sketches  of  the  Judicial  History  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  late  Emory  Wash- 
burn, is  a  most  important  book  for  that  phase  of  the' subject. 

Mai.n'E.' — The  documentary  history  of  Maine  properly  begins  with  the  grant  to  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges.  The  previous  operations  under  the  Laconia  Company  were  partlv, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  the  territory  of  .Maine,  while  in  part  also  their  history  is  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  New  Hampshire.-* 

The  patent  issued  to  Gorges  at  the  general  division,  in  1635,  of  the  territory  which 
he  named  '•  New  Somersetshire,"  is  not  extant.  .A.n  organizatioii,  as  we  have  already 
said,  took  place  under  this  grant,  and  a  few  records  are  e.xtant  in  manuscript.'' 

The  royal  charter  of  Maine,  dated  April  3,  1639,  was  transcribed  into  a  book  of  records 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Sessions  for  the  county  of  York,  and,  with  the  com- 
missions to  the  officers,  has  been  printed  by  Sullivan  in  his  History  of  Maine,  Boston, 
1795,  .A-ppendix  No.  i. 

The  first  government  organized  under  the  charter "  was  in  1640,  and  the  manuscript 
records  are  also  at  Alfred  with  the  commissions  to  the  officers.  Extracts  from  the  records 
were  made  by  Folsom,  as  above,  pp.  53-57.  After  the  submission  of  .Maine  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  1653,  courts  were  held  at  York  under  the  authority  of  the  latter,  .\fterward. 
when  the  royrd  commissioners  came  over  a.nd  v/ent  into  Maine,  a  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  encouraged  to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  Massachusetts,  and  courts  were 


1  [A  law  was  placed  on  the  statute  book  of 
Massachusetts  in  1S54,  by  which  tov,ns  may  le- 
gally appropriate  money  for  publishing  their 
histories.  The  authorities  on  the  town  system 
of  New  England  are  cited  in  W.  E.  Foster's 
Reference  Lists,  July,  1S82.  — Ed.] 

-  [The  different  keys  to  the  genealogy  of 
New  England  are  indicated  in  Memorial  History 
of  Boston,  ii.  Introduction.  —  Ed.] 

3  "  Maine  "  took  its  name  probably  from  the 
early  designation,  by  the  sailors  and  fishermen, 
of  the  main  land  — that  is,  "the  main,"  — in 
distinction  from  the  numerous  islands  on  the 
coast.  See  \Ve)Tnouth's  "  Voyage,"  in  3  Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  viii.  132,  151;  Palfrey,  i.  525;  Anur. 
Antiq.  Soc.  Proc,  i.  371.  The  eariiest  use  of  the 
name,  officially  employed,  that  I  have  met  with, 
is  in  the  grant  to  Gorges  and  Mason  of  .-\ug. 
10,  1622,  which  recites  that  the  patentees,  "  by 
consent  of  the  President  and  Council,  intend  to 
name  it  the  Proz-ince  of  Maine."  See  the  PoHia/n 
Memorial  Volume,  p.  132.  This  grant  was  never 
made  use  of,  but  the  name  was  inserted  in  the 
royal  charter  to  Gorges  of  April  3,  1639,  which 
secured  its  future  use.  Sullivan's  Maine,  .\p- 
pe^dix,  399.  The  territory  had  been  previously 
included  in  the  European  designations  of  Bac- 
calaos  and  Norumbega.    The  Indian  name  was 


Mavooshen.  See  Purchas,  iv.,  1S73  :  Main.:  Hist. 
Coll.,  i.  16,  17. 

^  These  manuscripts  were  made  use  of  by 
Dr.  Belknap  in  writing  his  History  of 
Hampshire,  and  are  now  all  printed  in  the  Pri>- 
vincial  Papers  oi  that  State,  vol.  i..  I S67,  edited 
by  the  late  Nathaniel  Bouton.  The  grant  of 
Aug.  10,  1622,  is  printed  in  Poor's  Ferdinaniio 
Gorges,  frcim  the  Colonial  Entry  Book,  p.  lOl. 
no.  59.    An  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  barque 


'•  Warwick,"  in  1630,  which  brought  Captain 
Neal  to  bo  governor  for  the  Company,  is  given 
in  .\'.      Hist.  amlGeneal.  AV;'.,  1S67,  p.  223. 

•>  Citation.-,  are  made  from  them  by  Folsom 
in  his  History  cf  Saio  ar.d  BulirtWd,  pp.  49-5-- 
The  ori;jinal  manuscript  i~  .iniMii,-  iheoldcountv 
of  York  records  at  .Vhrcd.  The  L.iminission  to 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  as  governor  of  New 
Kn-lantl,  1637,  is  printed  in  I'unr's  Gor.,\s,  p. 
127.  For  his  deed  to  Edgecombe,  1637,  sec 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc:  Proc..  ii.  74. 

<^  See  Massachusetts  Archives.  Miscellanies, 
i.  130. 
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temporarily  set  up  under  a  commission  from  Sir  Robert  Carr.  Some  records  of  tlieir 
doings  exist.  1 

The  Records  of  Massaciiusetts  for  the  years  1652-53  show  the  official  relations  which 
existed  between  the  two  colonies.  The  State-paper  ofices  of  England  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  manuscripts  illustrating  the  claims  of  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  grandson  of  the 

original  proprietor;  and  the  principal  part 
of  these  may  be  seen  either  in  abstracts, 
or  at  full  length  in  Folsom's  Cataloi^uc  of 
Original  Documents'-  relating  to  Maine 
(New  York,  1S5S).  prepared  by  the  late 
H.  G.  Somerby.'  Many  of  these  papers 
may  also  be  found  in  Chalmef-s'  Anr.als, 
1780,  who  had  gi  eat  facilities  for  cor  suit- 
ing the  public  offices  in  England. 


(a)         m  yy  general  Vm-U 

•■■^-Vw  ^y*'^>'^*-C-  titled  The  History  oft 
 '  Boston.  1795,  the  te 


stories  of  Maine,  the 
James  Sullivan,  en- 
■  the  District  of  Maine, 
territory  having  been 
made  a  Federal  district  in  1779.  Judge 
Sullivan  was  too  busy  a  man  to  write  so 
complicated  a  history  as  that  of  Maine  ; 
and  he  fell  into  some  errors,  and  came 
short  of  what  would  be  expected  of  a 
writer  at  the  present  day.  ,  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  and  at  tiiat  tinae  priisident 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
and  doubtless  felt  the  obligation  lo  do 
some  such  work.  The  next  important  History  of  Maine  is  that  of  Judge  Willian  D. 
Williamson,  published  at  Hallowell,  1S32,  in  two  volumes.  This  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  material  indispensable  to  the  student ;  but  there  are  serious  errors  in  the  work,  m.-.d- 
known  by  the  discovery  of  new  matter  since  its  publication.  In  1830  there  was  published 
at  Saco,  Maine,  a  small  i2mo  volume,  by  George  Folsom,''  called  History  of  Saco  and  Eid- 


AUTOGR-APHS.^ 


1  These  old  Maine  records  have  all  been 
removed  to  the  county  town  of  .-Vlfred,  and  they 
have  never  been  printed.  E.xtracts  from  time 
to  time  have  been  publi-hed,  as  by  Folsom 
above,  anc^  by  Willis  in  vol.  i.  of  his  History  of 
Portland,  who  gives  a  description,  from  Judge 
David  Sewall,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  origi- 
nal records  were  made  and  kept.  The  charter 
of  incorporation  of  Acomenticus  as  a  town, 
April  10,  1 641,  and  the  charter  of  Gorgeana  as 
a  cit}-,  Mafch  i,  1642,  were  among  the  papers 
which  Hazard  found  at  old  York,  and  printed  in 
his  Collection,  vol.  i.  Cf.  "  Sir  Robert  Carr  in 
Maine,"  in  Mai;azine  of  American  History,  Sep- 
tember, p.  623  ;  and  a  paper  on  Gorgeana 
in  X.  E.  Hist,  and  Ccne.il.  Rcff..  iSSt,  p.  42- 

i  [Cf.  Historical  Ma^^azine,  ii.  2S6,  and  Note  B 
to  chapter  vi.  of  the  present  vokimc.  —  Ed.] 

^  [Mr.  Somerby,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
who  died  in  London  in  1S72,  did  much  during 
a  long  sojourn  in  England  to  further  the  interests 
of  American  antiquaries  and  genealogists.  Cf. 


A'.  E.  Hist,  and  GeneaL  Jie^.,  1S74,  p.  340. 
Colonel  Josej^h  L.  Chester  also  for  many  years 
filled  a  prominent  place  in  ^ImUar  w!>rk  in  I'ti'^- 
land,  till  his  death  in  A  portr.rt  ,Tid 

notice  of  him  by  John  T.  l.arri"-  is  in  t!ie  .\  -u' 
Vo-K  Gcne.ifo,:ical  .tnd  Pi  ■  ■  :,'/■  ■  ■'■,/,  i>S2  ; 

also  issued  separately.  '.'i.  X.  /•  Hist,  and 
Gencil.  Kec;.,  Janu:irv,  1  ~>~^3.  j'   1:''  —  1'  i'  ] 

^  [The' deed  to  U-hcr  .1-  av.nt  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1677,  and  hi-  c'  iv.  '.m'k  i  to  Massa- 
chusetts are  at  the  State  [(ou>e  in  I'.oston.  Cf. 
Miine  Hist.  Coll.,  ii.  257  ;  .'Ifass.  Hisi.  Soc.  JVoc. 
.\i.  201.  —  Ed.) 

[Mas.>n  was  the  proprietor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Ml .  \^'.  'I'.ittlc  was  engaged  at  his  dcntli 
on  a  nieni^jir  "(  .M,i-..n.  upon  whom  he  delivered 
addresses,  reported  ui  lUc  Boston  Ad: crtiso'.  June 
22.  1S71.  and  p, o7<''v.  April  4,  lS-2.  Garde 
was  tlic  ma>or  of  ( lorgeana.  Thomas  Gorges 
was  the  deputy-governor  of  .Maine. —  Kd.] 

'■'  Mr.  Kolsom,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
1S2J,  was  at  this  time  living  in  .Saco.  He 
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deford,  with  Notices  of  oWur  Early  Scitlements,  etc.  Althoi!','h  a  historj-  of  two  comp.ir- 
atively  small  towns,  now  cities,  yet  they  were  early  settlements  ;  and  the  author,  who  had 
a  faculty  for  history,  made  his  work  the  occasion  of  writing  a  brief  but  authentic  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Maine  under  all  her  multiform  govcrnmei;ts  and  varying  tbrtunes.  It  was 
the  best  town  history  then  written  in  New  England,  as  it  was  also  the  best  history  of  the 
Province  of  Maine. 

I  might  mention  a  volume  of  Sketches  0/ the  Ecclesiastical  History  0/  Maine  from  the 
Earliest  Period,  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Greenleaf  of  Wells,  published  at  Portsmouth,  1S21. 

In  1831-33  William  Willis  published  his  History  of  Portland,  in  two  parts.  The  work 
embraced  also  sketches  of  several  other  towns,  and  it  was  prefaced  by  an  account  of  the 
early  patents  and  settlements  in  Maine:  while  the  second  edition,  issued  in  1865,  is  yet 
more  full  on  the  general  history  of  the  province. 

There  are  other  valuable  town  histories,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  William  Willis's  '•  Descriptive  dialogue  of  Bookj  relating  to  .Maine,"  in  Xortoiis 
Literary  Letter,  No.  4,  for  1S59,        as  enlarged  in  Historical  Mai^azine,  M.irch,  iSjo.^ 

The  Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,-  in  eight  volumes,  contain  a  krge 
amount  of  material  which  illustrates  this  early  period.  The  lirst  volume  was  issued 
in  1S31,  and  in  fact  forms  the  first  part  of  Willis's  History  of  Portland.  The  Collections 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  especially  vol.  vii.  of  the  fourth  series, 
should  be  cited  as  of  special  interest  here. 

The  Relation  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  the  narratives  in  Purchas,  Winthrop's 
Journal,  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars,  and  that  author's  History  of  Xciv  England  and  the 
T1V0  Voyages  of  Josselyn,  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  they  should  be  again  noted  in 
this  place,  as  should  Dr.  Palfrey's  History  of  New  Etigland  especially.  Gorges'  Brieje 
Narration,  1658,  is  mo.^t  valuable  as  coming  from  the  original  proprietor  himself.  Its  value 
is  seriously  impaired  by  its  want  of  chronological  order  and  of  dates,  and  by  its  errors  in 
date.  In  what  condition  the  manuscript  was  left  by  its  author,  and  to  what  extent  the 
blemishes  of  the  work  are  attributable  to  the  editor  or  the  printer,  can  never  be  known. 
Sir  Ferdinando  died  in  May,  1647.  The  work  was  written  not  long  before  his  death,  and 
was  pubHshed  some  twelve  years  afterward,  with  two  compilations  by  his  grandson  and  the 
sheets  of  Johnson's  Wov.der-lVorking  Providence?    Notwithstanding  its  biemishes,  the 


subsequently  removed  to  New  York,  became 
an  active  member  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  was  minister  at  the  Hague,  and  died  in 
Rome,  Italy,  in  iS6g. 

1  Special  mendon  should  perhaps  be  made 
of  the  enumeration  of  Maine  dtles  in  the  Brbdey 
Cataloipie  no.  2,571,  etc.,  and  of  several  town 
histories  published  since  Mr.  Willis  wrote  his 
Catalogue,  which  in  their  treatment  go  back  to 
the  early  period,  namely.  History  of  Au:^ista,  by 
lames  W.  North;  History  of  Bruiis7inck,  etc., 
"by  G.  A.  Wheeler  and  Henry  Warren,  1S7S: 
Hisiory  of  Castine,  by  G.  A.  Wheeler,  Bangor, 
1875  ;  History  of  Bristol,  Bremen,  and  Penta.juiJ, 
by  John  Johnston,  Albany.  1S73  ;  History  of  An- 
cient Sheepseot  and  Nr.u  Castle,  by  David  Q. 
Cushman,  Bath,  1SS2.  Most  of  the  local  histor- 
ical literature  can  be  picked  out  of  F.  B.  Per- 
kins's Cheek-List  of  American  Local  History. 

A  volume  entitled  Pafers  relatin-r  to  P ema- 
qnid,  collected  from  the  archives  at  Albany  by 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  was  printed  at  Albany  in 
1S56.  They  relate  to  the  condition  of  that 
part  of  the  country  when  under  the  colony  of 


New  York,  and  are  of  great  value.  Cf.  also  Mr. 
Hough's  contributions  in  the  Maine  Hist.  Coll., 
V.  and  vii.  127.  Pemaquid  as  a  centre  of  histori- 
cal interest  is  also  illustrated  in  J.  W.  Thorn- 
ton's Ancient  Pemaquid ;  in  Johnston's  papers 
in  his  History  cf  Bristol,  etc.;  in  the  Pofiiam 
Memorial  I'olnme.  p.  263;  in  Maine  Hist.  Coll., 
vol  viii.  ;  Yiiitun's  Odes  Memorial,  1S64  ;  His- 
torical Magazine,  i.  132  ;  A'.  £■  Hi  t.  and  Gineal. 
Re,^.,  1S71,  p.  tji.  [See  also  Yol.  lY.  of  this 
Historv.  —  Er..] 

-  [The  early  history  of  this  society  is  told  by 
Mr.  Willis  in  an  a>ldrcs=-  printed  in  their  Collec- 
tions, vol.  iv.  Cf.  also  Note  B  at  the  end  of 
chapter  vi.  of  the  present  volume.  —  Ed.) 

3  This  collection,  entitled  America  painted  /•' 
the  Life,  pas-es  Iv,  the  name  of  the  C^^";;vj  Traels. 
There  are  coi'ics  in  Harvard  College  Library, 
and  noted  in  th.-  Carter-BrtK.'n  r.//.i/<';W,  ii.  i;": 
Brinlev  Cat^il\-:u:  n^..  308,  2.64O  (5.'.25.)  Cf. 
Sabin's  Dict:.":.:rv.  vii  ;  Rich's  Catato,::iie,  no. 
314;  .Mass.  lli.t.'s.v.  Pro...  wiii.  432,  and  .\ix. 
I2s!  Steveii-'s  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.  no. 
247.  The  relations  of  Gorges  and  Champcmoun 
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tract  has  great  value  ;  but  it  shouM  be  read  in  connection  with  other  works  which  furnish 
unquestionable  historical  data. 

The  Meinortdi  Volume  of  the  Popkam  CelebralioH,  Aug.  20,  1S62  (Portland,  1S62), 
contains  a  good  d.  al  of  historical  material  ;  but  a  kirge  part  of  it  was,  unfortunate'lv,  pre- 
pared under  a  strong  theological  and  partisan  bias.  \n  its  connection  with  the  settl'ement 
at  Sabino,  it  has  bceti  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

A  valuable  historical  address  was  delivered  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Fiiila- 
delphia,  Nov.  4,  1S76,  by  Joshua  L.  Chamberiain,  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  entitled 
Maine,  Her  Place  in  History,  and  was  published  in  Augusu  in  1S77. 

New  H.ampshire.  —  New  Hampshire  was  probably  first  settled  by  David  Thomson, 
in  the  spring  (,i  1623.  Tlie  original  .sources  of  information  concerning  him  are  the 
Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England  ;  a  contemporaneous  indenture,  1622,  recently 
found  among  the  Winthrop  Papers,  and  since  published  :  Winslow's  Good  News.  London, 
1624,  p.  50;  Bradford's  Plymoitth  Plantation,  p.  154:  Hubbard's  Xeio  Ent^land,  pp.  S9, 
105,  214,  215  ;  Levett's  Voyage  *  to  New  England  in  1623  24  ;  Pratt's  Narrative,  in  4  Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  \v.  486,  and  Gorges'  Bricfe  Narratio7i,  p.  37.  All  these  authorities  are  sum- 
marized by  the  present  writer  in  a  note,  on  page  362  of  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.  May, 
1876,  to  a  paper  on    David  Thomson  and  the  Settlement  of  New  Hampshire." 

For  the  settlement  of  the  Hiltons  on  Dover  Neck,  and  for  the  later  history  of  the 
town,  see  Records  of  the  Council;  Hubbard  ;  a  Paper  on  David  Thomson  in  ^^ass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Proc,  as  above;  i  i\[ass.  Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  63;  Provincial  Papers  of  Hampsiiire, 
i.  118,  and  the  authorities  (A.  H.  Quint  and  others)  there  cited;  cf.  Mr.  Hassam's  paper 
in  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg..  January,  1S82,  p.  40  :  \Vinthrop"s  Journal,  i.  276. 

For  the  doings  of  the  Laconia  Company,  and  the  settlement  of  Portsmouth,  see 
Belknap's  Xc-lO  Hampshire,  who  errs  respecting  the  Laconia  patent  and  the  date  of  the 
operations  of  the  Company;  Hubbard  as  above;  Pro'rincial  Papers,  where  the  extar.t 
Laconia  documents  are  printed  at  length  ;  Jenness's  Isles  of  Shoals.  2d  ed..  New  York, 
1875,  and  his  privately  printed  (1S78)  Notes  on  the  First  Planting  of  A'cil-  Hawp^iiire ; 
the  paper  on  David  Thomson,  as  above  ;  Adams's  Annals  of  Portsmouth  ;  A'-  E.  Hi^t. 
and  Geneal.  Reg.,  ii.  37. 

For  the  history  of  the  settlements  of  E.xeter  and  Hampton  see  Belknap,  as  above;  ar.d 
cf.  Farmer's  edition,  who  holds  to  the  forgery  of  the  Wheelwright  deed  of  1629:  Pro- 
vincial Papers  as  above,  pp.  128-153.  For  a  discussion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Wheel- 
wright deed,  it  will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  Mr.  Savages  argument  against  it  in 
Winthrop's  Journal,  i.  Appendi.x,  which  the  present  writer  thinks  unanswerable,  and 
Governor  C.  H.  Bell's  able  defence  of  it  in  the  volume  of  the  Prince  Society  on  John 
Wheelwright.- 


are  discussed  by  C.  W.  Tuttle  in  X.  E.  Hist,  and 
Geneal.  Reg.,  1874,  p.  404.  See  further  on  Cham- 
pernoun  in  Ibid.,  1873,  P-  U7 ;  1S74,  pp.75.  3'S, 
403.  There  is  an  account  of  Gorges'  tomb  at 
St.  Bordeau.K  in  the  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory, August,  1SS2  ;  and  notes  on  his  pedigree,  in 
A".  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1861,  p.  17  ;  1S64,  p. 
2S7;  i872,p.  3S1;  iS77,pp.  4::,  44.        — Ed.) 

1  [Captain  Christopher  Levett.  Hi- account 
was  published  in  London  in  162S.  The  reprint 
in  3  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  viii.  164,  was  made  from  a 
copy  got  in  England  by  Sparks.  The  Maine 
Historical  Society  reprinted  it  in  their  Collec- 
tions, ii.  73  {1S47);  and  the  copy  in  the  New 
York  Historical  Society's  Library  was  then  con- 
sidered to  be  unique.    The  Huth  Catalogue,  iii. 


S43,  and  Carter-Brecon  Catalogue,  ii.  no.  338, 
show  original  copies.  —  Ed  ] 

-  [The  principal  contestants  may  be  thus 
divided  ;  — 

Pro,  —  Ncio  Hampshire  Historical  Collections, 
i.;  Bell's  lVl.celiori-;ht ;  cf.  X.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal. 
Reg.,  1S09.  p.  65. 

Con,  —  Farmer's  Belkr.ap  :  Savage's  ll'in- 
throp  :  l^alfrcv's  .Vrj.'  Eii^l  -.nd :  and.  besides 
Mr.  Dcanc.  the  recorded  opinions  of  Dr.  Bou- 
ton,  .Mr.  C.  \V.  Tultlc,  .Mr,  J.  A.  Vinion :  et. 
X.  E.  l/isl.  an  J  a  .'C  ■  .  I  -  ^.  ^^   I-.,  i^" 

pp.  343.  477  :  and  H.ton  ...'.)/..•  .  i.  5'  •  ' 
also  a  letter  of  Colonel  Chester  in  the  Kcgu!er, 
lS6S,  p.  350. 

The  deed  is  printed  in  the  Prffi-incial  Papers, 


NEW  E.\ GLAND. 


Concerning  the  several  patents  issued  by  the  Council  to  cover  the  territory  of  New 
Hampshire,  or  parts  o£  it,  which  afterward  appeared  ia  iiis;ory,  one  was  made  to  John 
Mason,  of  Nov.  7,  1639,  of  territory  between  The  :\[errimac  and  Piscataqua,  wjiich,  "  with 
consent  of  the  Council,  he  intends  to  name  .\'fcw  Hamoshire  "  (Mason  was  governor  of 
Portsmouth  co.  Hants).  This  ijrant '  was  printed  in  Hazard,  vol.  i.,  from  '-New  Hamp- 
shire files,"  and  is  in  r?-orhui  il  Papers.  \.  21.  The  Laconia"grant  of  Nov.  17,  1629,  to 
Gorges  and  Mason,  was  the  L.isis  of  a  tradiiii;  company,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and 
those  associates  took  out  a  new  patent.  Nov.  3.  1631,  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Piscataqua.  The  Laconia  patent  is  in  .Massachusetts  .Archives,  and  is  printetl  in  Pro- 
vincial Papers.,  i.  38.  The  second  graiu  is  printed  in  Jenness's  Notes,  above  cited, 
Appendi.x  li.  Hilton"s  patent  of  Dover  Neck,  or  wherever  it  may  have  e.xtende;!,  of  March 
12,  1629/30,  is  cited  in  the  Council  Rec^v  is,  .ind  is  printed  in  extcnso  in  Jenness's  Xotes, 
Appendi.K  i.,  which  al.so  should  be  read  for  a  di.scussion  rekitive  to  its  boundaries. -  At  the 
grand  division  in  1635  Mason  !iad  assigned  to  him  the  territory  between  .\au;iikeag  and 
Piscataqua,  dated  April  22,  "all  which  lands,  with  the  consent  of  the  Counsell.  shall  from 
henceforth  be  called  New  Hampshire."  Hnzird  (i.  384)  printed  The  grant  froni  tlie  "  records 
of  the  Province  of  Maine,"  and  it  is  also  printed  in  Provincial  Papers,  i.  33.  Mason  never 
improved  this  grant.  All  his  operations  in  New  Hampshire,  or  Piscataqua,  as  the  place 
was  called,  was  as  a  member  of  the  unfortunate  Laconia  Company.  He  died  soon  after 
this  last  grant  was  issued,  and  bequeathed  the  property  ultimately  to  his  grandchildren 
John  and  Robert  Tufton,  whose  claims  were  used  to  annoy  the  settlers  on  the  soil  who  had 
acquired  a  right  to  their  homesteads  by  long  undisputed  possession.^ 

After  the  union  of  the  New  Hampshire  towns  with  Massachusetts,  their  history  forms 
part  of  the  history  of  that  colony,  and  the  Gcit^-ral  Court  A\':ords  may  be  consulted 'for 
information.  John  S.  Jenness's  Tran;,-ripis  0/  Orii^inal  DKuinents  in  the  English 
Archives  relatin^e;  to  A'ew  Hampshire,  privately  printed,  New  York,  1S76,  is  a  volume  ot 
great  value.  An  early  map  of  .Maine  and  .New  Hamps'iire.  of  about  the  period  of  1655,  is 
prefixed  to  the  book.    The  Appendix  to  fielknap's  flanipsltire  also  contains  docu- 

ments of  great  value.  The  Collc:tions  of  the  New  Hampshire  'FTistorical  Society,  consist- 
ing of  eight  volumes,  1S24-1S66.  are  rich  in  material  rebting  to  the  State;  and  the  three 
volumes  of  Collections  published  by  Farmer  and  Moore,''  1822-1S24,  in  semi-monthly  and 


i.  56.  Cotton  Mather's  original  letter  regardip.g 
it,  dated  March  3,  170S,  is  noted  in  the  BrinLy 
Catalogue,  no.  1,329.  Belknap  has  printed  it, 
and  it  is  also  in  the  JV.  E.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Reg., 
1862,  p.  349.  — Ed.] 

1  iVIason  made  no  use  of  this  grant  ;  and  no 
use  had  been  made  of  his  grant  of  Mariana,  of 
March  9,  1621/22,  and  that  to  him  and  Gorges 
of  Aug.  10,  1622;  Hubbard's  XlIc  Enghnf.l, 
p.  614. 

2  [Governor  Bell  discovered  in  1870  what  is 
known  as  the  Hilton  or  Squamscott  patent,  of 
March  12, 1629,  and  it  is  printed  in  the  X.E.  Hist, 
and  Geneal.  Reg.,  1S70,  p.  264  ;  it  was  found  not  to 
agree  as  to  its  bounds  with  Piscataqua  patent. 
Jenness,  in  his  .\otes,  contends  that  Wiggin  set 
up  the  title  of  Massachusetts  to  the  territory 
under  the  [62S/ 29  charter.  It  was  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  C.  \V.  Turtle  (a  studious  explorer  of 
New  Hampshire  history;  who  died  Julv  iS,  iSSi  ; 
cf.  Mass.  Hist.  Sec.  Proc.,  .\i.x.  2,  11)  that  Bloody 
Point,  being  included  in  both  grants,  became 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  between  Neale  and 
Wiggin,  as  told  by  Hubbard.  —  Ed.] 

*  Mason's  will,  or  a  long  extract  from  it, 


may  be  seen  in  Hazard,  i.  397-399,  dated  Nov.  26, 
1635;  also  in  Pnn  ineial  Papers.  These  pa]iers 
last  named  are  a  pul)lication  of  the  State.  The 
I'lev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  between  1S67  and 
1876,  completed  ten  volumes  of  Papers.  They 
contain  nothin..;  before  1631  ;  fev,  from  i6';i 
to  1686.  -Most  ot  the  original  p.T]'.'--  l  i  iwccii 
1641  and  1670  arc  in  the  .1Ais.ra('!:is  .Ir.'i.-ei. 
The  [lapers  ol  interest  in  the  present  connection 
are  in  vols.  i.  and  ii.  The  series  ha-  since  been 
resumed  under  another  editor,  with  the  publica- 
ti(jn  (1882)  of  the  first  part  (.\  to  I')  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  towns,  1680-1800.  Very  few 
of  the  papers,  however,  are  before  1700.  Colonel 
A.  H.-  Hovfs  "  .Notes.  Histoneal  aod  l;,l',<w 
graphical,  on  the  l  aws  of  New  I  1  mv,  .lure.- 
are  in  /-/wi'r.  .  "•  A  ,  1  ■  0.  Like 
mo.-t  of  the  pate,  .ivision, 
.Mason's  grant  in..;  =  '"ore 
of  land  on  the  >'Hithe,i.-t  p.irt  ot  ^agadahoc,  1 
'•trom  henceforth  to  be  called  by  the  name  ot" 
Massonia."  ( 

»  [John  Farmer  (17S9-1S3S)  and  Jacob  B. 
Moore  ('797-1853)-  Each  did  much  tor  New 
Hampshire  history.    For  an  account  of  F.»rmcr, 
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then  in  monthly  numbers,  shovild  not  be  overlooked  ;  nor  sliould  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Societ). 

Of  the  general  histories,  that  of  Dr.  Belknap  is  the  first  and  the  only  considerable  His- 
tory of  iVeu  HawpsJiire,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  i  7S4-92,  3  vols.  The  work  early  acquired 
the  name  of  "the  -.-legant  History  of  New  Hampshire.''  which  it  deserved.  As  a  writer.  Dr. 
Belknap's  style  was  simple  and  '•  elegant."  Perhaps  after  Franklin  he  was  the  best  writer 
of  English  prose  which  New  England  had  produced  ;  and  there  has  been  since  link  im- 
provement upon  him.  He  had  the  true  historical  spirit,  and  was  a  good  investigator.!  He 
fell  into  an  error  respecting  sonic  of  tiie  early  grants  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  earlvpart 
of  his  History  needs  revision.  He  probably  never  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  Wheel- 
wright deed  :  but  John  Farmer,  the  editor  of  a  new  edition  (1^31)  of  his  work,  believed  that 
document  to  be  a  forgery,  and  made  his  book  to  conform  to  this  idea,  though  other  error,-, 
were  not  corrected.    Palfrey's  .\'e-u  England  is  of  the  first  authority  here  alter  Belknap. - 

CONXECTICUT,  —  ••  Qicinni-tiik-nf,  "on  long  river.'  —  now  X^onnccticnt . —  was  the  name 
of  the  valley,  or  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  one  early  deed  (1636)  I  find  the 
name  written  (2ttinetucquet ;  in  another  of  the  same  year,  (2ucuticutt-"  ■' 

The  name  ••  Connecticut,"  as  designating  the  country  or  colony  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  was  used  by  .Massacliusetts  in  their  comm.ission  of  March  3,  1635  36,'  and  ii  was 
early  adopted  by  the  colonists. ^ 

Quinnipiac.  —  the  Indian  name  of  New  Haven,  written  variously,  and  by  President 
Stiles,  on  the  authority  of  an  Indian  of  East  Haven,  (Jninncpyooghq ,  — is  probably  '•  long- 
water  place."  "    The  name  New  Haven  was  substituted  by  the  Court  .Sept.  5,  1640.' 

The  first  English  settlement  was  made  by  the  Plymouth  people  at  Windsor  in  October, 
1633,  when  they  sent  out  a  barque  with  materials  for  a  trading-house,  and  set  it  up  tl-.trc 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  themselves  established  a  trading-house 
at  Hartford  some  time  before. ^    The  history  of  this  business  is  well  told  by  Bradford 


see  A'.  £.  Hist,  and  Gencal.  Re^.,  i.  12,  15.  He 
published  a  first  voluuie  (Dover,  iS3r)  of  a  pro- 
jected new  edition  of  Kelknap's  History  of  AVw 
Iliimpshire,  from  a  copy  "  having  the  author's 
last  corrections."  Moore  was  the  lather  of  the 
well-known  historical  student.  Dr.  George  H. 
Moore,  of  the  Leno.x  Library.  —  Ed.] 

1  [Cf.  C.  K.  Adams,  Manual  of  Historical  Lit- 
erature, p.  549.  Mention  has  been  made  else- 
where of  the  Belknap  Papers ;  cf.  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Proc,  March,  1S58.  —  El;.] 

"  [The  reports  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
State,  1S66  and  rS6S,  contained  Mr.  Chandler 
E.  Potter's  Military  History  cf  .\\~o  Hampsliire, 
from  16:3  to  1S61,  isMied  separately  at  Concord 
in  1S69.  The  histories  by  Whiton  (1S34)  and 
Barstovv  (1S53)  are  of  minor  importance.]  There 
are  manv  valuable  histories  of  separate  towns  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  to  the  "Bibliography  of  New  Hampshire," 
in  Norton's  Literary  L^etter,  new  series,  no  i.  pp. 
S-30,  hv  S.  C.  Eastman.  [.\  current  periodical. 
The  Cra}iite  Monllily.  is  devoting  nuich  space 
to  New  Hampshire  histon.  -,  cf.  Sabin,  vol.  .viii. 
no.  37,486,  etc. —  Fi).] 

*  J.  Hammond  'rruniliuH,  in  Conn.  /f/sl.  Soe. 
.Coll.,  ii.  8.  [Dr.  Trumbull  h.as  compassed  a 
large  part  of  the  field  of  the  Indian  nomenrl.i- 
ture  of  Connecticut  in  his  Itidinii  Xames  of 


Places  :  .  .  in  Connecttcnt,  etc.,  Hartford.  iSSl. 
The  fortunes  of  the  native-  of  this  colony  have 
been  traced  in  J.  W.  De  Forot's  History  of  the 
Lndians  of  Connecticut  (witli  a  map  of  1630),  of 
which  there  have  been  successive  editions  in 
1850,  1S53,  and  1871.  Of  Uncas,  the  most 
famous  of  the  .Mohegan  chiefs,  there  is  a  pedi- 
gree, as  made  out  in  1679.  recorded  in  the  Col- 
ory  Pssora's,  Deeds,  iii.  312,  and  printed  in  A'. 
P.  Hist,  a.-ul  Genoa/.  ,  1S56,  p.  zzj.  The  will 
of  his  son  Jo-hua  is  in  Hiid.,  1S59,  p.  235.  An 
agreement  wliich  Lnci-i  ni.ide  in  16S1  with  the 
whites  is  in  tlie  Pn/dic  /Records,  i.  309,  and  in 
J/ass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  x.  16,  The  warfare  in 
1642  between  Uncas  and  Miantonomo.  the  chief 
of  the  Narrag-msetts,  and  ul  i'  '       1  the 

latter's  death  in  ciptivitv,  tii  rov- 
ing, is  dc-criljed  by  Win'li;  1  ird; 
also.in  Trumbull'- 6'<  ;.  '.  ■  -  '  7  ;  .Arnold's 
Rliode  /..7,;W,  chap.  4  '  ^'  -  '  'o  £ni;l.ind, 
vol.  ii.  chap.  3;  and  it  w.i-  t';ic  M'.i  .  JCt  of  an  his- 
torical address  in  1S42  by  William  L.  Stone, 
called  I'ncas  and  Miantonomo.—  En.] 

1  Mas.raclinsetts  Colonial  Records,  i.  rjo. 
See  Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  i.  4. 

0  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  as  above,  p.  15 

"  .\;-:,'  ffa-.  en  Records. 
[Block,  in  1614.  had  been  the  first  to  explore 
the  river  lor  the  Dutch;  and  both  O'Calbgh.m 
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(pp.  311-3(4),  with  whose  narrative  compare  Winthrop  (pp.  103,  iSi)  and  Hubbard 
(pp.  170,  305  et  seg.). 

The  story  of  the  settlement  of  the  three  towns  on  the  Connecticut  River  by  emigrants 
from  Massachusetts  is  told  by  Winthrop,  passttn,  and  by  Trumbull ;  and  the  Records  of 
Massachusetts  show  the  orders  passed  in  relation  to  their  removal,  and  define  their  polit- 
ical status  durioif  ^'^"^  first  year  of  the  settlement,  and  indeed  to  a  later  period.  The  Con- 
necticut Colonial  Records  give  abundant  information  as  to  their  political  relations  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Winthrop  charter  of  1662,  when,  after  some  demurring  on  the  part  of  New 
Haven,  the  two  small  jurisdictions  were  merged  into  one.i  .A  spirited  letter  from  .Mr. 
Hooker  to  Governor  Winthrop  of  .Massachusetts,  written  in  163S,  disclosing  his  sup- 
pressed feeUngs  townrds  some  in  the  Bay  Colony  for  alleged  factious  opposition  to  the 
emigration  to  Connecticut,  may  be  seen  in  Co?ui.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  3-18.  Wliat  is  called 
the  original  Constitution  of  Connecticut,  adopted  by  the  three  towns  Jan.  14,  167S  39,  mav 
be  seen  in  the  printed  Colonial  Records,  i.  20-25.- 

4  The  story  of  John  Winthrop's  second  arrival  from  England,  in  October,  1635,  with  a 
commission  from  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  and  Lord  Brook  and  others,  and  with  i^2,ooo  in 
money,  to  begin  an  independent  settlement  and  erect  a  fortification  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  to  be  governor  there  for  one  year,  is  told  in  Winthrop's  Journal 
(i.  170,  173);  and  is  repeated  in  full  by  Trumbull,  vol.  i.  Possession  was  taken  in  the 
following  month.  The  patent  to  Lord  Say  and  others,  which  was  the  basis  of  this  move- 
ment, is  known  as  the  "old  patent  of  Connecticut,"  and  may  be  seen,  with  Winthrop's 
commission,  in  Trumbull's  History,  vol.  i.,  both  editions.  It  purports  to  be  a  personal 
grant  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  the  President  of  the  Council  for  New  England, 
bearing  date  March  19,  1631  (1632  N.S.).  .A.lihough  the  authority  by  which  the  grant  is 
made  is  not  given  in  the  document  itself,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  has  been  contidently 
asserted  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  received  the  previous  year  a  patent-  for  the  same 
territory  from  the  Council  for  New  England,  which  svas  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
King.^  The  grant  was  interpreted  to  convey  all  the  territory  lying  west  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  River,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  on  the  Sound,  thence  onward  to  the  South 
Sea.* 


{IVnu  Netherland,  1.  169)  and  Brodhead  [Xrjj 
York,  i.  235)  set  forth  the  prior  riglit  of  the 
Dutch  ;  of.  A'.  E.  Hist,  and  Ceneai.  Reg.,  vi.  36S. 

*  [Roger  Wolcott  celebrateri  AVinthrop's 
agency  in  London,  in  166;,  in  a  long  poem, 
which  was  printed  in  Wolcott's  Poetical  Medita- 
tions, London,  1725,  and  in  i\Fass.  Hist.  Sec.  Coll. 
C£.  Carter-Bro^cen  Catalogue,  iii.369;  Brinley  Cata- 
logite,  no.  ?,i34.  —  Ed.] 

2  It  had  been  printed  by  Trumbull  in  1797,  in 
the  Appendi.x  to  the  first  edition  o£  his  History, 
i.  528-533;  and  is  repeated  in  the  second  edition, 
181S  ;  ci.  Dr.  J.  H.  Trumbull's  Historical  Notes 
on  the  Constitutions  of  Connecticut,  1639-1S78, 
published  in  1873.  Hinman  published  a  ?o!lec- 
-tion  of  Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England  to  the 
Successive  Cciernors  (1635-1749). 

^  Douglass's  Summary,  ii.  160;  Neal's  j\'e-,ij 
England,  2d  ed.,  i.  163;  f  nimbull's  2d  ed.  iSiS, 
i.  21 ;  Hubbard,  p.  310. 

*  Trumbull,  i.  28,  from  manuscripts  of  Presi- 
dent Clap.  This  old  Connecticut  patent  has 
always  been  a  mystery.  Some  of  the  colonists 
oi  the  Winthrop  emigration  to  Massachusetts  in 
1630  were  unfavorably  impressed  on  their  arrival 

VOL.  III.  —47. 


with  the  place  selected  for  a  plantation.  The 
sad  mortality  of  the  preceding  winter  was  appall- 
ing, and  they  begar;  to  cast  their  thoughts  on  a 
more  southerly  spot  than  Massachusetts  I3ay. 
In  a  letter  of  John  Humfrey,  written  from 
London,  Dec.  9,  1636,  in  reply  to  one  just  re- 
ceived from  his  brother-in-law,  Isaac  Johnson, 
from  the  colony,  he  says,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Downing:  "He  is  the  only  man  for  Council 
that  is  heartily  our-  in  the  town  ;  and  yet,  unless 
you  settle  upon  a  gtK'd  river  and  in  a  lu-s  snowy 
and  cold  pjace,  I  can  see  no  great  edc;e  on  him  to 
come  unto  us."  Further  on  he  says.  •'  .My  Lord 
of  Warwick  will  take  a  patent  of  that  pl.ice  you 
wrii-  of  for  himself,  and  so  wc  may  be  !>olc!  to  do 
there  as  if  it  were  o:ir  own."  (4  .l/.fjj.  Hi't.  Coll.. 
vi.  3,  4.)  Xo  further  hint  is  given  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  Warwick's  intended  grant,  and  wc  have 
no  contemporaneous  record  of  any  patent  having 
been  taken  by  him  at  this  time  or  later.  The 
Ear!  was  a  great  friend  of  the  I'urit.ms  It  was 
through  him  that  the  Massachusetts  patent  was 
obtained  ;  and  the  patent  to  the  people  of  Ply- 
mourh  was  •  igncd  bv  hini  alone,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  Council,  and  staled  with  their  -.l  al. 

The  title  to  Connecticut  was  conte-ted.  (*n 
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The  first  and  secoad  agreements  with  Fenwick,  the  agent  of  the  proprietors,  dated 
Dec.  5,  1644,  and  Feb.  17,  164G,  were  first  printed  by  Trumbull.^    The  acconnt  o£  Fen- 


the  grand  division  of  1635,  James,  Marquis, 
afterward  Duke,  of"  Hamihon,  received  for 
his  share  the  territory  between  the  Connecti- 
cut ami  Narragansett  rivers,  and  a  copy  of  his 
feoffment  was  cited  by  Chalmers,  as  on  record 
bearing  date  April  22,  1635,  that  being  the  date 
which  all  the  grants  of  that  final  division  bore. 
From  a  copy  on  the  Connecticut  files  Mr.  R.  R. 
Hinman,  Secretary  of  State,  published  the  deed 
in  a  volume  of  ancient  documents,  at  Hartford, 
in  1836.  On  the  Restoration  the  heirs  of  the 
Duke,  in  a  petition  to  the  King,  asked  to  "  be 
restored  to  their  just  right,''  and  their  claim  was, 
in  1664,  laid  by  the  King's  commissioners  before 
the  Connecticut  authorities.  These  in  .their  an- 
swer set  up,  in  the  first  place,  the  prior  grant  of 
Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  others,  which  Connec- 
ticut, as  they  alleged,  had  "  purchased  at  a  dear 
rate,"  and  which  had  been  recently  ratified  antl 
confirmed  by  the  King  in  their  new  charter ;  then, 
secondly,  a  conquest  from  the  natives;  and, 
thirdly,  they  claimed  thirty  years'  peaceable  pos- 
session (Trumbull,  i.  524,  530).  At  a  period 
still  later,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  a  grandson,  applied 
to  King  William  for  a  hearing;  and  when  there 
was  made  an  exhibition  of  a  large  number  of 
patents  on  the  part  of  Connecncut,  the  Earl's 
final  reply  was,  "  that  when  they  produced  a 
grant  fro.m  the  Pl)-mouth  Council  to  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  it  should  have  an  answer."  (Chal- 
mers, pp.  299-301  ;  Trumbull,  i.  524.) 

Some  entries  in  the  recently  recovered  records 
of  the  Council  for  New  England  tend  to  deepen 
the  suspicion  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  never  re- 
ceived the  alleged  grant  from  that  body.  It  is 
true  that  the  records  as  preserved  are  not  entire, 
and  do  not  cover  the  year  1630,  and  for  the  year 
1631  they  begin  at  November  4.  But  ^ome  later 
entries  are  very  significant.  Under  date  of  June 
21,  1632,  which  is  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  grant  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  asso- 
ciates, is  tTiis  entry  :  "  The  Secretary  is  to  bring, 
against  the  ne.\t  meeting,  a  rough  draft  in  paper 
of  a  patent  for  the  E.  of  Wanvick,  from  the 
river  of  the  -Narrigants  10  leagues  westward. 
Sir  Ferd.  Gorges  will  forthwith  give  particular 
directions  for  the  said  patent."  At  the  next 
meeting,  June  26,  "  The  rough  draft  of  a  patent 
for  the  E.  of  Warwick  was  now  read.  His 
Lordship,  upon  hearing  the  same,  gave  order 
that  the  grant  should  be  unto  Rob.  Lord  Rich 
and  his  associates,  A,  B,  etc.  -A.nd  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Council  that  the  limits  of  the  said  patent 
should  be  30  English  miles  westward,  and  50 


miles  into  the  land  northward,  provided  that  it 
did  not  prejudice  any  other  patent  formerly 
granted."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
further  order  respecting  this  patent,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  perfected  or  issued. 
This  proposed  grant,  it  will  be  .<een,  covered  in 
part  the  same  territory  previously  included  in 
the  grant  above  cited  to  Lord  Say,  Lord  Brook, 
Lord  Rich,  and  others  by  the  Ear!  of  Warwick 
himself. 

Three  days  afterward  some  very  singular 
orders  were  adopted  by  the  Council,  indicating 
that  there  had  been  a  serious  disagreement  with 
the  Earl,  or  that  a  feeling  akin  to  suspicion,  of 
which  the  Earl  was  the  object,  had  found  a  lodg- 
ment in  that  body.  The  Earl  being  president, 
the  meetings  for  some  years  had  been  held  at 
"Warwick  House  in  Holborne."  .At  a  meet- 
ing on  the  29th  of  June,  at  which  the  Earl  was 
not  present,  "  It  was  agreed  that  the  E.  of 
Warwick  should  be  entreated  to  direct  a  course 
for  finding  out  what  patents  have  been  granted 
for  New  England."  (Did  not  the  Council  keep 
a  record  of  their  grants.')  Also,  "The  Lord 
Great  Chamberlain  and  the  rest  of  the  Council 
now  present  sent  their  clerk  unto  the  E.  of 
Warwick  for  the  Council's  great  seal,  it  being 
in  his  Lordship's  keeping."  Answer  was 
brought  that  as  soon  as  his  man  V.'illiams 
came  in  he  would  send  it.  It  was  then  voted 
that  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  which  for 
some  time,  as  I  have  already  said,  had  been 
held  at  Warwick  House,  should  hereafter  be 
held  at  Captain  Mason's  House,  in  Fenchurch 
Street.  But  the  seal  was  not  then  sent,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  five  months  two  other  formal  appli- 
cations were  made  for  it.  In  the  mean  time  and 
thence  after  the  records  indicate  the  Earl's  ab- 
sence from  the  meetings,  and  finalh'  Lord  Gorges 
w.as  chosen  President  of  the  Council  in  h.s  place. 

The  patent  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  it  may  be 
added,  was  never  formally  transferred  to  Con- 
necticut. In  the  agreement  of  1644/ 45  Fenwick 
conveyed  the  fort  and  land:,  on  the  river,  and 
promised  to  C(jnvoy  the  jurisdictini,  ,,t  all  the 
lands  between  Narragan-ett  River  .ind  >:i;.  br(iok 
Fort,  "if  it  come  into  his  power,"  —  \\W\ch  he 
seems  jievcr  to  have  done,  though  the  author- 
ities of  Connecticut  claimed  that  they  had  paid 
him  for  it.  For  a  long  time  the  Connecticut 
authorities  aj.pear  to  have  had  no  copv  of  this 
patent,  for  thev  were  often  challenged  t  >  e\hil)it 
it,  and  were  not  able  to  do  so;  though  ilicy  say 
that  a  copy  was  shown  to  the  commissioners 


1  First  edition,  vol.  i.  Appendix  v.  and  vi.  See  also  Ibid., 
which  compare  Conmcticut  Colonud  Records,  pp.  56S,  573,  5S5. 


149,  507-510,  edition  of  iSiS,  with 
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wick's  arrival  in  the  colony,  in  1639,  with  his  family,  and  his  settlement,  and  the  namin^' 
of  Saybrook,  may  be  seen  in  Winthrotxi 

The  "Capital  Laws,"  established  by  Connecticut,  Dec.  i,  1642,  the  first  "Code  of 
Laws,"  and  the  court  orders,  judgments,  and  sentences  of  the  General  and  Particular 
Courts,  from  1636  to  1662,  are  printed  in  Connecticut  Colonial  Records. - 

The  contemporaneous  accounts  of  the  Pequot  War  have  already  been  mentioned 
under  "Massachusetts."  What  relates  specially  to  Connecticut  is  largely  told  in  the 
Colonial  Records.  Mason's  narrative  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  original  accounts  which  have 
been  published.  The  dispute  with  Massachusetts  respecting  the  division  of  the  conquered 
territory  ;  the  allotments  of  the  same  to  the  soldiers  ;  the  account  of  the  younger  Win- 
throp's  settlement  in.  the  Pequot  country,  and  his  claim  to  the  Xehantick  country  by  an 
early  gift  of  Sashions,  not  allowed  by  tl-e  L'nited  Colonies,  —  may  be  seen  in  the  records 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  in  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies.' 

The  account  of  the  settlement  of  N'ew  Haven  by  emigrants  from  Masssachusetts  — 
indirectly  from  tlie  city  of  London,  —  in  1638;  of  their  purchases  of  lands  from  the 
fiatives,  and  of  the  formation  of  their  government, — church  and  civil,  —  may  be  seen  in 
Winthrop,*  and  in  Xew  Haven  Colonial  Records} 

The  Fundamental  Articles,  or  Original  Constitution,  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven, 
June  4,  1639,  which  continued  in  force  till  1665,  was  printed  in  Trumbull's  History,  vol.  i., 
in  1797,  in  Appendix,  no.  iv.,  as  also  in  the  later  edition,  and  in  the  Colonial  Re  ords. 
i.  II-17,  in  whicli  volume  the  legislative  and  judicial  history  of  the  colony  is  recorded 
for  many  years.  The  orders  of  the  General  Court,  the  civil  and  criminal  trials  before 
the  Court  of  Magistrates,  with  the  evidence  spread  out  on  the  pages  of  the  record,  and 
the  sentences  following,  being,  in  criminal  cases,  based  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  furnisli  an 
unpleasant  exhibition  ;  perhaps  not  more  so,  however,  than  other  primitive  colonies  would 
have  shown  if  their  record  of  crimes  had  been  as  well  preserved.  From  April,  1644,  to 
May,  1653,  the  Records  of  New  Haven  jurisdiction  are  lost. 

What  is  known  as  Governor  Eaton's  ^  Code  of  Laws  was  sent  to  London  to  be  printed 
under  the  supervision  of  Governor  Hopkins,  who  had  returned  to  England  a  few  years 
before  ;  and  an  edition  of  five  hundred  copies  appeared  in  1656.  under  the  title  of  Xczl' 
Haven''s  Settling  in  Xetcj  England,  etc.  The  code  was  fii-st  reprinted  by  -Mr.  Royal  R. 
Hinman.  at  Hartford,  in  1S38,  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Blue  Laws  of  A' ew  Haven  Colony, 


when  the  confederation  of  the  colonies  was 
formed,  —  then  of  course  in  the  possession  of 
Fenwick;  and  in  164S  it  is  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  recently  seen.  {Hazard,  ii.  120,  123.) 
A  transcript  of  this  patent  was  found  in  London 
by  John  Winthrop,  among  the  pajjcrs  of  Gover- 
nor Hopkins,  who  died  there  in  165S.  See  Ct'«- 
necticut  Colonial  Records,  pp.  26S,  56S,  573,  574. 

1  Vol.  i.  p.  306;  cf.  Trumbull,  i.  no;  Hutch- 
inson, i.  100,  loi. 

2  Vol.  i.  pp.  77-80,  500-563,  1-3S4.  The 
twelve  Capital  Laws  of  the  Connecticut  Colony, 
established  in  1642,  were  t.iken  almost  literally 
from  the  Body  of  Liberties  of  Massachusetts,  es- 
tablished in  1641.  The  preamble  tn  the  code  of 
1650,  the  paragraph  fcjllowing  it,  and  many,  if  not 
all,  of  the  laws  were  taken  from  the  Mass.ichu- 
setts  Book  of  Laws  published  in  1649.  A  copy 
of  the  constitution  of  1639  w.i3  prcti.\ed  to 
the  Code.  This  was  first  printed  in  a  small 
volume  in  1822  at  Hartford,  by  Silas  .Vndrus, 
called  T/w  Code  of  1650,  bein,-  a  Compiiatwn  of 
the  Earliest  La'^s  and  Orders  of  the  General  Court 
of  Conneeticut ;  clsa,  the  Constttutio:'.,  or  Cr.i! 


Compact,  entered  into  and  adopted  by  the  Teii/ns 
of  l^indsor,  Hartford,  and  lVeathersfield,in  1638- 
39,  to  lohich  is  added  some  Extracts  from  the 
La-js  end  Judicial  Proceeding's  of  A'e-Jj  Hazen 
Colony  commonly  called  Blue  La'i's.  There  was 
an  edition  at  Hartford  in  1828,  iS',o,  1S3S.  I'rum 
the  same  plates;  and  in  1S61  there  appeared  at 
Philadelphia  A  Collection  of  the  Earliest  Stat- 
utes, Edited  uJitii  an  Introduction,  by  Samuel  W . 
Smucker. 

3  Cf.  .il.so  Trumbull,  i.  chap.  yiii.  ;  Caulkins, 
iVru>  London,  pp.  27-50. 

■*  Vol.  i.  pp.  259,  360,  404,  405. 

■5  Vol.  i.  I,  et  s,q.;  cf.  Truiiibuil.  i.  chap.  vi.  ; 
Hubbard,  chap.  .xlii.  See  al>o  U.ivenport's  Dis- 
course ahout  Civil  Covernm.  nt  .W-.o  /'i.tntj. 
tion,  Cambridge,  1663.  prob.i!.i\  written  at  thi.s 
earlyperiod;  Leon.ard  B.ieim,  7  :;r'.  .t  /Pisioricai 
Discourses,  New  Haven,  1.SJ9;  and  Pr  ofessor 
J.  L.  Kingsley,  Historical  Discourse,  N  ew  H.ivcn. 
1S3S. 

^  [Of  Governor  Eaton,  the  first  governor  of 
New  n.u  eii,  there  is  a  nienu>ir  by  J.  B.  Moore 
in  2  A".  Y.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii.  467-  —  Hix] 
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usually  called  Blue  Laws  of  Comucticut,  Quaker  Laws  of  Plymoutk  and  Massachusetts 
etc.  ;  and  a-n.n.  m  1S58,  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  New  Haven  Records  from  a 
rare  copy  in  the  Liorary  of  the  American  Aniiquarian  Society.^    The  '-Articles  of  Con- 


1  A  copy  of  the  original  editi..n  is  also  in  the 
Library  of  the  Loaton  Athenxum,  not  quite  per- 
fect. Two  copies  were  in  the  s.->lc  of  Mr.  Brin- 
ley's  librarj-  in  1879.  unj  they  brou-ht,  one  S3S0, 
the  other,  not  pcrf-.et,  5310.  Dr.  J.  Hanunond 
Trumbull,  in  his  Itan-ed  Introduction  to  hii  edi- 
tion of  The  True-Bhie  La-,.'s  of  Conn xticut  und 
Xe-iiJ  -Haven,  an  J  the  False  Bine  La'u.>;  Iin  enUd  h  v 
the  Jiez\  Samuel  Peters,  etc.,  Hartford,  1876,  savs  : 
"Just  when  or  by  whom  the  acts  and  p.oceetiings 
of  New  Haven  Colony  were  tirst  stigmatized 
as  Bint  Laws  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
presumption,  however,  is  strong  that  the  name 
had  its  origin  in  New  York,  and  that  it  gained 
currency  in  Connecticut  among  Episcopalian  and 
other  dissenters  from  the  established  church, 
between  1720  and  1750"  (p.  24).  He  thinks 
that  "blue  "  was  a  convenient  epithet  for  what- 
ever "in  colonial  laws  and  proceedings  looked 
over-strict,  or  queer,  or  '  puritanic  '  "  (pp.  24,  27). 

Mr.  Peters,  of  course,  did  not  invent  the 
name.  He  says  of  these  laws :  "  They  consist  of 
a  vast  multitude,  and  were  very  properly  termed 
Blue  La-MS,  i.e.,  bloody  la-vs."  In  his  Genera! 
History  of  Connerticnt,  London,  17S1.  Ptters 
gives  some  forty-five  of  these  laws  a.s  a  sample  of 
the  whole,  "denominated  b/ne  la-ws  by  the  neigh- 
Ijoring  colonies,"  which  "were  never  suffered 
to  be  printed."  The  greater  part  of  these  prob- 
ably never  had  an  existence  as  standing  laws  or 
otherwise.  The  archives  of  the  colony  fail  to 
reveal  such,  though  we  do  not  forget  that  the 
jurisdiction  records  for  nine  years  are  lost. 
Peters'  laws  have  often  been  reprinted,  and  ap- 
pear in  Mr.  Trumbull's  volume  above  cited, 
along  with  authentic  documents  relating  to  the 
foundation  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  colo- 
nies, already  referred  to  in  this  paper.  (See 
Peters'  Connecticnt,  pp.  63,  66;  the  Xra.'-E'n;;- 
lander,  April,  1S71,  art.  "Blue  Laws;"  and 
MethSdist  Quarterly  AV-At.',  January,  iS'S.) 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  titlepage  (cited  above)  of  the  small  volume 
published  by  .Silas  Andrus,  at  Hartford,  in  1822, 
on  bluish  paper,  bound  in  blue  covers, _  with 
a  frontispiece  representing  a  constable  seizing 
a  tobacco  taker,  which  was  stereotvjied  .md 
subsequently  issued  at  diflerent  dates,  that  the 
book  contained  the  Peters'  laws;  but  what  re- 
lated to  New  Haven  here  were  simply  extracts 
of  a  tew  laws  and  court  orders  from  the  rec- 
ords. The  Blue  Laws  of  Peters  were  reprinted 
bv  J.  \V.  Barber,  in  his  History  and  Atituimties 
of  Xe-u)  Haven,  1831,  with  a  note  in  which  the 
old  story  is  repeated,  that  the  term  blue  origi- 
nated from  the  color  of  the  paper  in  which  the 
first  printed  laws  were  stitched.    They  were  also 


prmted  by  Mr.  Hinman,  formerly  Secretarv  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  1.S38.  in  a  volume 
already  cited,  along  with  other  valuable  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  colony,  and  with  what  he 
called  the  Blue  Laws  of  Virginia,  of  Barbadoes. 
of  Maryl.-xud,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  .Massa- 
chusetts, and  Plymouth. 

Peters'  ConneetieiU  (17S1)  is  now  a  scarce 
book.  The  copy  in  the  Men^ies  sale,  no.  1,590, 
brought  Si 25.  Cf.  Bmily  CataUxn,-.  no.  2,c.Ss', 
etc.  The  interest  in  this  a[.ocryph:il  history  of 
Connecticut  and  in  Peters'  r.ine  Laws  was'  re- 
vived in  modern  times  by  the  publication  in 
1829  of  a  new  edition  of  I'eters'  History,  in 
I2mo.,  at  New  Haven,  with  a  preface  and  eightv- 
seven  pages  of  supplementary  notes.  The  anon- 
ymous editor  of  the  new  edition  was  .Sherman 
Croswell,  sr-n  of  the  Rev.  Harn,-  Croswell,  — a 
recent  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  furnished 
the  supplementarv-  notes.  Nearly  all  the  type  of 
this  edition  was  set  by  the  late  Joel  Munsell, 
then  a  young  man  just  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Mr.  CrosweU  subsequently  went  to  Albans-  as 
co-editor  with  his  cousin,  Edwin  Cr.i^wc';!.  of 
the  Al!:iny  Ari^'us.  (Joel  Mn-1M:1I.  .]/.:,:::  ;.-r,^t 
jVote;  October,  1S71.)  Profc-->T  Fr.aii.^lin  B 
De.xter,  of  \'ale  College,  writes  nic  under  date 
of  Feb.  20,  18S3,  respectin:;  the  enterprise  of 
publishing  the  new  edition  of  Pete's'  Hi  tory : 
"  I  have  heard  that  the  publisher.  Dorus  Clarke, 
used  to  say  that  l;e  lost  52,000  by  the  publica- 
tion. -Sherman  Croswell  was  a  young  lawyer 
then  living  here,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harry 
Croswell,  and  brother  and  classmate  (Yale  Col- 
lege, 1822)  of  the  more  gifted  Rev.  \Villiam 
Croswell,  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in 
Boston,  .'sherman  was  born  Nov.  10,  160:  :  re- 
moved to  Albany  in  lS3i,and  became  an  editor 
of  the  Arg-us  with  his  cousin,  Edwin  Croswell  : 
returned  to  New  Haven  in  1S35,  ai;d  died  here 
March  4,  1S59.  I  have  repeated!)  heard  that  he 
edited  this  publication,  though  my  authority  has 
never  been  a  very  definite  one.  Muiisell's  note  [ 
should  ni>t  hesitate  to  accept  as  far  as  this  fact 
is  concerned."  Munsell  inad--  crtently  calls  Sher- 
man Croswell  a  brother  of  Ed«  in.  A  spurious 
edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  New  ^'ork 
in  1S7;,  cilited  by  a  descendant  of  the  author, 
S.  J.  McCorniick.  Cf.  Amer.  Antii/.  Sor.  Proe., 
Oct.  22,  1S77,  and  X.  E.  Hist,  and  Ceneai.  Keg., 
1S77,  p.  23S. 

Put  New  Haven  was  not  the  onl.  New  Eng- 
land O'limv  v^iiM^e  laws  were  -.1:  li.-ed  or  bur- 
lesqued by  tho-e  wlio  did  not  s\uii)athi7C  with 
the  strict  ways  of  the  I'uritan.  John  Jos.-el\-n, 
who  visiteil  the  Massachusetts  Colony  twice,  in 
his  account  of  the  country  published  in  1674 
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federation  "  of  the  United  Colonies  of  1643,  whose  records  are  a  irine  of  history  in  them- 
selves, were  prefixed  to  this  code,  and  were  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  The  KecnrJs 
were  first  printed  by  Hazard  in  1794,  from  the  Plymouth  copy,  and  they  have  more  re- 
cently been  reprinted  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  a  volume  of  tli*  Plyviouth  Kecortk. 
Each  colony  had  a  copy  of  those  records,  but  the  only  ones  preserved  are  those  of  P!v- 
mouth  and  of  Connecticut.  The  latter,  containin-.;  some  entries  wanting  in  the  former,  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  vol.  iii.  of  tlie  Connecticut  Colonial  Records. 

The  Quakers  gave  little  disturbance  to  either  of  these  colonies.  While  the  people 
in  Connecticut  were  divided  with  the  "  Half-Way  Covenant  "  controversy,  the  Quakers, 
in  July,  1656,  made  their  appearance  in  Boston.  The  L'nited  Colonies  recommended  the 
several  jurisdictions  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  their  coming,  and  banishing  tho.se  who 
should  come.  Connecticut  and  .\ew  Haven  took  tlie  alarm,  and  acted  upon  the  ad\  ice 
given.  New  Haven  subsequently  increased  ihs  penalties  at  first  prescriiied,  yet  falling 
short  in  severity  of  the  legislation  of  Massachusetts. * 

The  territorial  disputes  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  with  the  Dutch  at  Man- 
hados,  which  began  early  and  were  of  long  continuance,  find  abundant  illustration  in 
Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  and  in  Brodhead's  History  of  jVc-jj  York,  and  in  the 
documentary  history,  of  which  the  materials  were  procured  by  Brodhead,  but  arranged  by 
O'Callaghan.- 

The  records  of  tlie  two  co'onies  show  the  ample  provision  made  for  public  schools, 
and  indicate  a  project  entertained  by  New  Haven  as  early  as  164S  to  found  a  college,  —  a 
scheme  not  consummated,  however,  till  a  later  period. 

The  Winthrop  charter  of  1662,  which  united  the  two  colonies,  is  in  Hazard,  ii.  597, 
taken  from  a  printed  volume  of  Charters,  London,  1766.  It  had  been  printed  at  New 
London  in  1750,  in  a  volume  of  Acts  and  Lai^'s,  and  is  in  a  volume  by  Samuel  Lucas, 
London,  1850.  The  charter  bears  date  .April  23,  1662.  In  an  almanac  of  John  Winthrop, 
the  younger,  for  the  year  1662,  once  temporarily  in  iny  possession,  and  now  belonging  to 
the  Hon.  Robert  C  Winthrop,  I  noticed  this  manuscript  note  of  the  former  owner,  which 
I  copied:  "This  day,  May  ro,  in  the  afterjioon,  the  Patent  for  Connecticut  was  sealed."' 
The  orders,  instructions,  and  correspondence  relating  to  the  procuring  of  this  charter 
are  printed  in  the  Colonial  Records,  text  and  Appendix,  and  in  Trumi  uU,  vol.  i.,  text 
and  Appendix.^ 


professes  to  give  some  of  the  laws  of  that  colony. 
Some  of  those  cited  by  him  are  true,  and  some 
are  false.  Some  were  court  orders  or  sentences 
for  crimes.  One  is  similar  to  a  law  in  Peters' 
code  :  "  For  kissing  a  woman  in  the  street,  though 
in  the  way  of  civil  salute,  whipping  or  a  fine  " 
(p.  178).  (*)f  course  there  were  at  an  early  period 
in  the  colony  instances  of  ridiculous  punishments 
awarded  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
of  which  the  record  in  all  cases  may  not  be  pre- 
served, and  it  is  hazardous  to  deny,  for  that 
reason,  that  they  ever  took  place.  The  exist- 
ence of  standing  laws  are  more  easily  ascer- 
tained. Josselyn  (p.  179)  refers  the  reader  to 
•'  their  Laws  in  print."  During  his  second  visit 
to  Massachusetts  (1663-1671)  he  could  have 
seen  the  digest  of  1649,  and  that  of  i6r>o.  Of 
the  first  no  copy  is  now  extant,  but  the  Con- 
necticut code  of  1650,  first  printed  in  iS;2,  was 
perhaps  substantially  a  transcript  of  it.  3  .Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.  viii.  214.  Josselyn  proli.-iblv  never 
examined  either  of  the  Massachusetts  digests. 

The  notorious  Edward  Ward  published,  in 
1699  a  folio  of  si.xteen  pages,  entitled  A  Trip 


to  Xe-.ii  En^and,  etc.  (Carter-Brown,  ii.  15S0.) 
A  1  irge  part  of  it,  where  lie  speaks  of  "  Boston 
and  the  Inhabitants."  is  abusive  and  scandalous. 
He  enlarges  upon  Josselyn  in  the  in.-^tance  cited, 
whose  book  he  had  seen.  ^^r.  Drake  and  Dr. 
Shurtleff,  in  their  histories  of  Boston,  both  quote 
from  it.  No  one  would  thini;  !■(  belicvin;.;  "?sod 
Ward,"  the  editor  of  the  L.^utu^it  .Spy,  who  was 
sentenced  more  than  once  to  stand  in  the  pillory 
for  his  scurrility:  yet  for  ail  this  he  probably 
was  as  truthful,  if  not  as  pious,  as  Parson  Peters 
of  a  later  generation. 

I  See  Trumbull,  i.  z^y  :  Ift-  fn  Coloni.it 

Records,  ii.  217,  23.^.  303  ;  C.-nu^tuut  C^-'loitial 
J\,\-or,/s.  ii.  283,  303.  3cS,  324. 

-  [S'-e  chap.  x.  of  the  present  volume,  and 
chap.  i\.  of  Vol.  IV.—  r-;!..i 

See  also  Winthrop'-  letter  in  Coniie,li.u! 
Hi 'torir.il  Sod,-tv'-  r. ■.'/.-.•?.  i.  52.  and  Secre- 
tary Clarke's  In  .k'-js-.  l/i-.  .S  ■  .  /Vv.,  344. 
The  e:irneit  protest  of  New  Haven  against  the 
union,  till  the  time  it  really  took  i)iacc,  may  be 
seen  in  the  records  of  that  colony  from  1662  to 
1665. 
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The  Restoration  brought  its  anxieties  as  well  as  its  blessings.     The  story  of  the 
shelter  afforded  to  the  regicides  Whalley  and  Goffe,  by  New  Haven,  is  an  interesting 
*p  episode.     Dr.  Stiles's  volume,  A  History  of 

i—    i  ^  i'^^  Three  Judges  [including  Colonel  Dixwell 

(         /  r  )    tZZl^  of  Km^  CharUs  f.,  etc.  (H.irtford,  I7<;4),  is  a 

^  ^  minute  collection  of  facts,  though  not  always 

carefully  weighed  and  analyzed. i 

The  granting  of  the  royal  charter  of  1662, 
which  wp.s  followed  next  year  by  that  to 
Rhode  Island,  brought  on  the  long  contro- 
versy with  that  colony  as  to  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Connecticut  ;  and  the  revival  of  the 
claim  of  the  Iieirs  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
—  a  claim  more  easily  disposed  of  —  added  to 
the  annoyances.  The  papers  relating  to  these 
controversies  may  be  seen  in  the  Colonial  Rec- 
ords of  Connecticut,  ii.  526-554.  and  of  Rhode 
Island,  ii.  70-75,  128.- 

After  the  union,  the  earliest  printed  Book 
of  General  Lauis  for  the  People  -jjithin  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  was  in  1673.  —  ♦he 
code  established  the  year  before.  It  was 
printed  at  Cambridge.^ 

The  authorities  for  the  history  of  Philip's 
War  —  so  disastrous  to  Massachusetts,  Plym- 
yf ef/rr-^  outh,   and    Rhode    Island,  but  from  which 

^-T^^lL^i-   cyiLLy/'h.  "  Connecticut,'' says  Trumbull,  "  had  surfered 

\^  (—y<^  nothing  in  compirison  with  her  sister  colo- 

nies"—  have  already  been  given  under  the 
COLOXIAL  SECRET.4RIES.*  head  of  "  iMas.sachusetts."    Without  citing 

special  documents,  it  may  be  said  that  Trum- 
bull's History  of  Connecticut  and  Palfrey's  Xew  Ens^land  furnish  abundant  authority 
from  this  time  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  government  of  New  E.igland  under  Andros, 
and  the  narrative  of  each  may  he  referred  to  as  fitting,  ample,  and  trustworthy.  Trumbull's 
History,  as  an  original  authority,  may  well  compare  for  Connecticut  with  Hutchinson's 
History  tor  Massachusetts.  The  first  volume  (i 630-1 713)  was  published  in  1797;  and, 
although  the  titlepage  to  it  reads  "Vol.  I.,"  the  author  says  in  the  Preface  to  vol.  ii., 
first  printed  in  1818  (1713-1764),  that  he  never  had  any  design  of  publishing  another 
volumE.    The  first  volume  was  reprinted  in  181S  as  a  companion  to  vol.  ii.* 

1  See  also  Hutchinson,  i.  213-220  ;  the  lec- 
ture on  Tiie  Re^;iciJes  sheltered  in  iWnt  England, 
Feb.  5,  iS6g,  Ly  Dr.  Ciiaatiler  Robbins,  who 
used  the  new  materials  published  in  a  volume 
of  "  Mather  Papers  "  in  4  Masiacliusefts  Hii- 
torical  Society's  Collections.,  vol.  viii.  ;  J.  W. 
Barber's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Haven, 
etc.,  1S31. 

-  Cf.  Trumbull,  History,  i.  524,  526,  362, 
363 ;  Arnold's  Rhode  Island,  vol.  i.,  fassim  ; 
Palfrey,  A'ctv  England,  vol.  ii.  [An  elaborate 
monograph  of  the  Boundary  Di<^putcs  of  Con- 
necticut, by  C.  W.  F.owen,  Boston,  1SS2,  covers 
the  original  claims  to  the  soil,  and  the  disputes 
with  Rhode  Island,  >[assachusetts,  and  New 
York.     It  is  illustrated  with  the  Dutch  map 


of  1616,  an  Indian  map  of  1630,  and  various 
others.  —  Ed.] 

*  Copies  are  rare.  A  copy  sold  in  the  Brin- 
lev  sale  (n  1.  2,toi)  for  SjOO.  Mr.  I'.rinley  is- 
sued a  private  reprint  of  it,  tollowii-L;  this  ropy, 
in  which  he  g.ive  a  fac-simile  of  the  title  and 
an  historical  introduction. 

*  [These  secrct.iries  held  office  consecu- 
tively: Steele,  ir);6-39;  Hopkins,  l63(>-40; 
Wells.  i640-.tS;  rull  ck.  164S-5.S;  Clark,  l65!>- 
63;  -Mlvn,  iO('>-!-r,^.  — Kn.l 

"  [Cf.C.  K.  .\a,.m,V  Manual  of  Hl.-torical  Lit- 
erature, p.  552.  The  author  was  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Trumbull,  D.D.  (b.  1733;  d.  TS20).  The 
p.ipers  of  fioveinor  Jonathan  Triinil.u!'.  tb.  1710; 
d.  17S5I,  bound  in  twenty-three  volumes,  are  in 
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The  Records  of  Connecticut  for  the  period  embraced  in  this  chapter  are  abundant,  and 
are  admirably  ed.ted.  with  explanatory  notes,  by  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Har'^ord 
who  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  State,  and  indeed  of  New  England  » 
I  mi-ht  add  that  Dr.  Palfrey,  in  n-riting  the  History  of  Xcuj  E.,^Lx,ui.  often  had  th- 
beneht  of  Dr.  Trumbulls  learning  in  illustrating  many  obscure  points  in  Connecticut 
history.2 

The  Ne-w  Haven  Colony  Records  end,  of  course,  with  the  absor-^tion  of  that  colony 
by  Connecticut.  The^e  are  well  edited,  in  two  volumts  (163S  to  1649.  and  1653  to  1665), 
\vith  abundant  illustrations  in  the  Appendix,  by  Charles  J.  Hoadly,  M.A.,  and  were  pub- 
lished at  Hartford  in  1857-58. 

The  Culuaiou,      ll,c  CuancCliLut  Historical  Sucieiy  liave  already  occn  referred  to.= 

The  New  Kaven  Colony  Historical  Society  is  a  separate  body,  devoted  to  preserving 
the  memorials  of  that  colony.    It  has  issued  three  volumes  o\  Papers.'- 

Among  the  general  histories  of  Connecticut  was  one  by  Theodore  D wight,  Jr.,  in 
Harper's  Family  Library,  1840;  also  another  by  G.  H.  Hollister,  2  vols.,''i855,  ^nd 
enlarged  in  1857.  A  condensed  History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  before  and 
after  the  Union,  by  E-  R.  Lambert,  was  published  at  New  Haven  in  1S3S  :  and  a 
more  extensive  History  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven  to  its  Absorption  into  Con- 
necticut, by  E.  £.  Atwater,  was  published  in  New  Haven  in  i8Si.=  There  are  some 
town  histories  which,  for  the  early  period,  have  almost  the  character  of  histories  of 
the  State,  — like  Caulkins's  Norwich  (originally  1845;  enlarged  tS66,  and  again  iu 
1874)  and  New  London  (1852);  Orcutt  and  Beadsley's  Derby  (1642-1880);  \Villiam 
Cothren's  Ancient  Woodbury,  3  vols.,  published  in  1S54-79 H.  R.  Stiles's  Ancient 
Windsor,  2  vols.,  1859-63.  Barber's  Connecticut  Historical  Collections  is  a  convenient 
manual  for  ready  reference.^ 


the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety ;  and  the  wTiter  of  the  present  chapter  is 
the  chairman  of  a  committee  preparing  them  lor 
publication.  Their  chief  imporcance,  however, 
is  for  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  p.ipers 
were  procured  in  1795,  hy  Dr.  Belkn.ip,  from  the 
family  of  the  Governor.  One  volumt"  ( 19th)  was 
burned  in  1S25.  Mjss.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  i.  85,  393. 
—  Ed.] 

1  [Dr.  Trumbull's  labors  ceased,  with  the 
second  volume  after  the  union  ;  when,  beginning 
with  16S9,  the  editorial  charge  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Hoadly.— Ed.] 

2  Reference  may  here  be  made  to  a  valuable 
note  on  The  alleged  incident,  as  related  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Trumbull  in  1797,  which  has  for  so 
many  years  invented  "The  Charter  Oak"  with 
so  much  interest.  See  Palfrey,  iii.  542-544. 
Vol.  iii.  of  the  Colonial  Records  contains  a  val- 
uable official  correspondence  relating  to  this 
period,  and  also  the  Laws  enacted  Iw'  Gov- 
ernor Andros  and  his  Council,"  for  the  colony, 
in  1687. 

The  first  volume  (1S60)  has  reprints  of 
Gershom  Bulkeley's  The  People  s  Rii;ht  to  Elec- 
tion .  .  .  argued,  etc.,  1869,  following  a  rare  tract 
of  Mr.  Brinley  on  Their  ^^ajesties'  Colony  of  Coit- 
necticiit  in  A  etc  Eif^land  I'iiidicatr.l.  1694.  A 
second  volume  of  Collections  was  issued  in  1S70. 

*  [The  first,  in  1S65,  contained  a  history  of 
the  colony,  by  Henry  White;  an  essay  on  its 


civil  government,  by  Leonard  Bacon  ;  and  others 
on  the  currency  of  the  colony,  etc.  In  tl'c  .sec- 
ond is  a  valuable  sketch  of  the  life  and  v. ritings 
of  Davenport,  by  F.  B.  D  .-xtcr,  and  some  notes 
on  Goffe  ;ind  Wh.illey  from  the  same  source. 
The  third  includes  J.  R.  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  nn 
"The  Ancient  Maritime  Intere-ts  of  New  Ha- 
ven ;  "  Dr.  Henry  Branson  on  "  The  early  Gov- 
ernment of  ConnectiLUt  and  the  Constitution  of 
1639;  and  F.  B.  Dexter  <in  "  The  Early  Kcl.i- 
tions  between  New  Netherland  and  New  Eng- 
land."—  Ed,] 

*  It  ha;  a  map  of  New  I  [,iven  in  1641. 

*'  [There  is  no  con>iderahle  Ci  imecticiit  hib- 
liogr.n.hy  >.f  local  hlstoiy;  and  K  B.  Berkins's 
Ciieck-Li ,t  of  Anu-rtcan  Lo,al  History  niUNt  be 
chiefly  depended  on  :  but  the  RrirJey  C^.talo^^iie, 
nos.  2,001-2,340,  is  verv  rich  in  this  dep.irtment. 
So  also  i.s  Sabin's  Du  tioiiory,  i\ ,  J05,  etc.,  for 
offici.d  aiul  an..nymou~-  puMicati^n^,  TIk.c  are 
various  miscellaneous  r<  lirence,-  in  I'oul^  V  /«- 
de.x,  p.  292.  E.  II.  Gillett  has  .t.  Kuig  p.ii  er  on 
"Civil  Libertv  in  Connecticut  "  in  tlie  //i^.'.  rirul 
Mo^azine,  July.  1S6S.  .Mr.  K,  K,  Hinnian^  F.irly 
Purito.u  Settlers  of  Ci;«/.'<v.'/c-.v/ was  tirst  is>aetl  in 
1S46-4S  (366  pagesi,  .Old  reissued  I.SS4  i\T-es)  in 
1S52-56,  Cf,  .\'.  E.  /A./,  --■//,/  („■„,.:>.  a:  :.,  iSro, 
p.  S4.  Savage's  6', /,•,..■.'  •„ /).:-tio>.;:r:-  if  the 
First  Scltu-rs  of  Xe-.o  E>!:;l„ui.  Ivnvever,  is  the 
chief  sdurcc  of  genealogical  information  for 
the  earliest  comers. — Ed.) 
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Rhode  Isla.vd.I  — Tha  first  published  histor>-  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Ish.nd  and 
Providence  Plantations  was  an  Historical  Di<:-  ourse,  delivered  at  Newport  in  173S,  on  the 
centennial  of  the  setdement  of  Aquedneck,  by  John  Callender,  minister  of  that  place,  and 
printed  at  Boston  the  next  ye^r.- 

Twenty-seven  years  afterwird,  —  that  is,  in  1765,  — there  appeared  in  seven  numbers 
of  a  newspaper  (the  Prm'idciue  Gazette),  from  January  12  to  March  30,  "An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Planting  and  Growth  of  Providence."  This  sketch,  written  by  tlie  ven- 
erable Stephen  Hopkins,  then  governor  of  the  State,  interrupted  by  the  disastrous  occur- 
rences of  the  times,  comes  down  only  to  1645,  ^^^c"'  remains  a  fragment.^ 

A  Gazet^er  of  the  States  0/  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  with  maps  of  each  State, 
was  nnhlishf>-l  H?r^t'ord  in  i3iy,  ia  Svo,  compiiea  by  John  C.  Pease  and  John  .M.  Niles. 
It  furnished  for  the  time  a  largo  amount  of  statistical  r.nd  historical  material.  The  work 
gives  a  geographical  sketch  of  each  county,  with  details  of  each  town,  and  "embraces 
notices  of  population,  business,  etc.,  together  with  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  men." 

"Memoirs  of  Rhode  Island'"  were  written  by  the  late  Henry  Bull,  of  Newport,  in 
1832,  and  published  in  the  R/iode  Island  Repiiblican  {n&\\SY>-3i-ptr)  of  that  year.*  A  Dis- 
course embracing  the  Civil  and  Religious  History  of  Rhode  Island,  delivered  at  iVeu'port, 
April  4,  1S38,  by  Arthur  A.  Ross,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Newport,  was  published 
at  Providence  in  tlie  same  j'ear,  and  is  full  on  the  history  of  Newport. 

In  1853  there  was  published  in  New  York  an  octavo  volume  of  370  pages,  entitled 
History  of  Rhode  Island,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Peterson.  "This  book  abounds  in  errors, 
and  is  of  no  historical  value.  It  is  not  a  continuous  history,  but  is  made  up  of  scraps, 
without  chronological  arrangement.'"  ^ . 

In  1859  and  1S60  was  published  the  History  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations,  by  Samuel  Greene  Arnold,  in  two  volumes,''  —  a  work  honorable  alike 
to  its  author  and  to  the  State.  While  Mr.  Arnold  was  writing  this  history,  Dr.  Palfrey 
was  engaged  upon  his  masterly /!''/jVc;;7  of  A'fzu  England.  These  writers  differed  some- 
what in  their  interpretation  of  historical  events  and  in  their  estimate  of  historical 
personages,  and  the  stcdent  of  New  England  history  should  read  them  both.  The 
value  of  these  works  consists  not  only  in  the  te.xt  or  narrative  parts,  but  also  in  the  notes, 
which  for  the  student,  particularly  in  Dr.  Palfrey's  book,  contain  valuable  information,  in 
a  small  compass,  upon  the  authorities  on  which  the  narradve  rests. 

The  late  George  Washington  Greene  prepared  A  Short  History  of  Rhode  Island,  pub- 
lished in  1877.  in  348  pages,  which  formed  an  excellent  compendium,  much  needed.  It  is 
compiled  largely  from  Mr.  Arnold's  work. 

"  The  Early  History  of  Narragansett,"  by  Elisha  R.  Potter,  was  published  as  vol.  iii. 
of  the  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  in  1S35.  It  is  a  valuable  collection  of  events,  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  and  illustrated  by  original  documents  in  an  appendix. 


^  The  official  name  of  this  State  since  1663 
is  "  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Pl.^ntations." 
The  Island  of  "  Aquedneck,"  its  Indian  name, 
spelled  in  various  ways,  \va-5  so  called  till  1644, 
when  the  Court  ordered  that  henceforth  it  be 
"called  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  or  Rhode  Island." 
It  is  said  that  Block,  the  Dutch  navigator,  in 
1614,  gave  the  island  the  name  of  "  Roodt 
Eylandt,"  from  the  prevalence  of  red  clay  in 
some  portions  of  its  shores.  There  are  tradi- 
tions connecting  the  name  with  Verr.-izano  and 
the  Isle  of  Rhodes  in  .\sia  Minor,  which  require 
no  further  mention.  See  .\rnold'^  Rhode  fsLnid, 
i.  70;  Rhode  Island  Colonic.l  Records,  i.  127; 
Verrazano  in  2  N.  Y.  Hist.  Coll ,  i.  46;  Brod- 
head's  Kt-jj  York,  i.  57,  58;  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc. 


Free,  i.  367  ;  J.  G.  Kohl,  in  Ma<;dzinc  of  Amer- 
ican History,  Februarv',  rSSj. 

-  In  TS3S  it  was  republished  as  vol.  iv.  of 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society"*  Collections,  ed- 
ited 1)V  I'rufessor  Romeo  Elton,  with  notes,  and  a 
memoir  of  the  author,  and  reissued  in  Boston  in 
1843;"  cf-  Carter- Br^Kcn  Citalainic.  iii.  600. 

'  It  was  reprinted  in  2  .M.iss.  l/iit.  Coll.,  \\. 
166-203.    It  is  called  '•  inaccurate  "'  by  Bancroft. 

Cited  hy  S.  G.  Arnold,  History  of  Rhode 
Island,  i.  1 24.' 

5  Bartlctfs  Bibliography  of  R/iode  Island,  p. 
204 

[.\  second  edition  was  published  in  1S74; 
cf.  C.  K.  .\daniss  .Manual  of  Historical  Litrr- 
atttre,  p.  552.  —  Ed.] 
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"The  Annals  of  the  Town  of  Providence  from  it^  First  Settlement,''  etc.,  to  the  vear 
1832,  by  William  R.  Staples,  was  pubLshed,  in  1S34,  as  vol.  v.  of  the  R.  f.  Jiisl.  S<k.  Coll. 
The  author  says  that  the  work  does  not  assume  to  be  a historv ;  "  but  it  i.-;  valuable 
and  a'lthentic  record  of  events  from  the  time  of  Roger  Williams's  settlement  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alooshausic,  in  1636,  to  the  year  1S32,  illustrated  by  original  documents,  the  whole 
making  670  pages. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  the  mention  of  several  addresses  and  discourses  delivered  before 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  some  of  which  have  considerable  historical  interest,  as 
illustrating  the  principles  on  which  it  is  claimed  that  Rhode  Island  was  founded.  Special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  Discourse  of  Judge  Pitman,  that  of  Chief  Justice  Durfee, 
and  that  of  the  late  Zachariah  Allen.i 

As  Roger  Williams  is  properly  held  to  be  the  founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island: 
and  as  many  of  his  writings  had  become  quite  rare,  a  society  -.vas  formed  in  1.S65,  called 
the  "  Narragansett  Club,'"  for  the  purpose  of  republishing  all  his  known  writings.  Vol.  i., 
containing  Williams's  Key  to  the  Indian  Languages  of  Auurica,  edited  bv  Dr.  I.  Ham- 
mond Trumbull,- was  issued  in  1866;  and  vol.  vi.,  the  concluding  volume,  in  which  are 
collected  all  the  known  letters  of  Williams,  in  1874.  The  volumes  were  published  in 
quarto  form,  in  antique  style,  and  edited  by  well-known  historical  scholars,  and  are  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  personal  histor}-  of  Roger  Williams  and  to  the'  history  of 
the  controversy  on  religious  liberty,  of  wliich  he  was  the  .great  advocate.'' 

The  earliest  publication  of  any  of  Williams's  letters  was  by  Isaac  Backus,  in  his 
History  of  xXew  England,  etc.,  1777,  17S4,  1796,  in  three  volumes,  written  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Baptists.  It  treats  largely  of  Rhode  Island  history,  and  is  a  most 
authentic  work.* 

A  series  of  Rhode  Island  Historical  Tracts,  beginning  in  1878,  has  been  issued  by 
Sidney  S.  Rider,  of  Providence,  each  being  a  monograph  on  some  subject  of  Rhode 
Island  history.  No.  4,  on  ll'illiaiii  Coddington  in  Rhode  Island  Colonial  Affairs,  is  an 
unfavorable  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  Coddington  in  the  episode  known  as  "the  Usur- 
pation," by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Turner.*  No.  15,  issued  in  iS.'^2,  is  a  tract  of  267  pages,  on 
The  Planting  and  Growth  of  Providence,  by  Henry  C-  Dorr.  It  is  a  valuable  monograph, 
and  would  have  been  more  valuable  if  authorities  had  been  more  freely  cited. 

One  valuable  source  of  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  is  the  Records  of  the  colony,  and 
these  have  been  made  available  for  use  by  publication,  under  the  efficient  editorship  of  the 
Hon.  John  Russell  Bartlett.  for  a  number  of  years  Secretary-  of  State.  To  make  up 
for  the  meagreness  of  the  records  in  some  places,  tlie  editor  has  introduced  from  e.vterior 
sources  many  official  papers,  which  make  good  the  deficiencies  and  abundantly  illustrate 
the  history  of  the  times.  The  first  volume  was  issued  in  rSj6,  and  begins  with,  the  "  Rec- 
ords of  the  Settlements  at  Providence,  Portsmouth,  Newport,  and  Warwick,  from  their 
commencement  to  their  union  under  the  Colony  Charter,  1636  to  1647." 

The  early  history  of  Providence  is  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  life  of  its  founder, 
that  some  of  the  excellent  memoirs  of  Roger  Williams  may  be  read  with  profit  as  histor- 


1  John  Pitman's  Discourse  was  delivered  in 
August,  1S36;  Job  Dunce's  in  January,  1S47  ; 
and  Zachariah  Allen's  in  April,  1S76  ;  .-\nd  an- 
other, by  Mr.  .\llen,  on  "  The  Founding  of  Rhode 
Island,"  in  iSSi. 

-  The  original  edition  of  the  Key  was  issued 
in  London  in  1643.  Brndiv  Cataloi^He,  no.  ;,3So. 
It  is  also  reprinted  in  the  R.  I.  /list.  Sac.  Coll., 
vol.  i.  See  an  earlier  p.^gc  under  "  Ma.s.sachu- 
setts." 

'  It  wxs  at  first  intended  to  republish  also 
such  of  the  writings  of  John  Cotton,  George 
Fo.x,  and  John  Clarke  as  were  connected  with 
Roger  William.-,  to  be  followed  by  the  writin--; 
VOL.   III.  —48. 


of  Samuel  Gorton  and  Govern. >r  Coddington; 
but  with  the  cxccjition  of  two  pieces  Iv.-  Cotton, 
edited  by  R.  .\.  Guild,  the  public.ui. -n- n""  theClub 
have  been  limited  to  the  writiuL;-  of  Williams. 

tfe  published  an  abridt;moiit  in  iSo.i,  which 
was  reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  in  i.S4(,  with 
a  memoir  ot  the  author,  unfier  the  title  ot 
Chiirci'i  IR^t.^ry  of  Xcii<  Enfianl,  fmm  l6ro 
to  1S04.  B:ickus  was  born  in  17J4,  aiul  died 
in  1806. 

3  [Dr.  Turner  also  read  a  \<-\\«:x  —  Sctllers  of 
Aquediu-ck  and  Li'-^-rly  of  Coiua  ■i::c  —before  the 
Historical  Society,  in  Fcbru.Try,  tSSo,  which  was 
published  at  Xc\vp<'rt  the  same  year. —  F.n.] 
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ical  works.  A  Memoir  of  Williams,  by  Professor  James  D.  Knowles,  was  published  in 
1834,  and  is  a  minute  and  conscientious  biograi  hy  of  the  man  ;  but  it  is  written  with 
a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  Williams  where  he  comes  in  collision  with  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts. 

A  verj-  pleasant  rriemoir  of  Williams,  by  Proiessor  William  Gammell,  based  on  that 
of  Knowles,  was  published  in  1S45,  in  Sparks's  American  BiograpJty,  reissued  the  next 
year  in  a  volume  by  itself.  This  memoir  was  followed  in  1S52  by  A  Life  of  Roi^er 
IVilliams,  by  Professor  Romeo  Elton,  published  in  England,  where  the  author  then 
lived,  and  in  Providence  the  next  year.  This  is  largely  based  on  Knowles's  memoir, 
but  contains  some  new  matter,  notably  the  Sadiier  Correspondence. 

Thi?  ?-'g'.;-^.l  ;'.u:h^.-;;ii....  To.-  Wiliiaiiis's  career  111  Alassachusetts  and  Plymouth  are 
Winthrop  and  Bradford  and  the  controversial  tracts  of  Cotton  and  Williams,  from  which 
bits  of  history  may  be  culled.  For  a  full  presentation  and  discussion  of  the  facts  and 
principles  involved  in  Williams's  banishment  from  Massachusetts,  and  his  alleged  olTence 
to  the  authorities  there,  see  the  late  Professor  Diman's  Editorial  Preface  to  Cotton's 
Reply  to  Williains,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Narragansett  Club,  above  cited  ;  \^x. 
George  E.  Ellis's  Lecture  on  '-The  Treatment  of  Intruders  and  Dissentients  by  the 
Founders  of  Massachusetts,"  in  Loivell  Lectures,  Boston.  Jan.  12,  1S69;  Dr.  Henry 
Martyn  Dexter's  As  to  Roger  Williams,  etc.,  Boston,  1876;-  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  for 
February,  1873,  pp.  341-358  ;  North  American  Rcvieuu  for  January,  185S,  art.  xiii.  p.  673. 

In  Dr.  Jolin  Clarke's  ///  Nenjs  from  iVeui  England,  London,  1653,-  being  a  personal 
narrative  of  the  treatment,  the  year  before,  by  the  authorities  of  the  Bay  Colony,  of  Oba- 
diah  Holmes,  John  Crandall,  and  John  Clarke,  and  an  account  of  the  laws  and  ecclesi- 
astical polity  of  that  colony,  is  a  brief  account  of  the  settlement  of  Providence  and  of 
the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 

An  important  episode  in  the  early  history  of  Rhode  Island  was  the  career  of  Samuel 
Gorton,  who  settled  the  town  of  Warwick.  I  have  already  mentioned,  under  the  head 
of  Massachusetts,  the  original  books  in  which  the  story  for  and  against  him  is  told, — 
Simplicitie's  D.-fence,  written  by  Gorton,  and  Hypocracie  Unmasked,  by  Edward  Winslow. 
The  former  was  republished  in  the  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vol.  ii.,in  1S35,  edited  by  W.  R. 
Staples,  with  a  preface,  notes,  and  appendix  of  original  papers.  V.'inslow's  book,  now 
very  rare,  has  never  been  reprinted.  A  "  Life  of  Samuel  Gorton,"  by  John  M.  Mackie, 
•was  published  in  1S45  in  Sparks's  American  Biography.  After  Nathaniel  Morton  pub- 
lished his  Ne-di  Enqlaiurs  Memorial,  in  1669,  containing  some  reflections  on  Gorton,  the 
latter  wrote  a  letter  to  .Morton,  dated  "Warwick,  June  3c,  1669,"  in  his  own  defence. 
Hutchinson  had  the  letter,  and  printed  an  abridgment  of  it  in  the  Appendix  to  his  first 


1  [Dr.  De.xter  a  few  years  since  recovered 
a  lost  tract  by  Williams,  Cltrislcuings  make  not 
Christians,  1645,  ^^hich  he  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  edited  for  Rider's  Historical  Tracts, 
no.  14,  in  iSSi,  adding  certain  of  Williams's  let- 
ters. Williams's  letter  to  George  Fox,  1672,  in 
his  controversy  with  the  Quakers,  is  printed  in 
the  Historical  Magazine,  ii.  56.  —  Ed.] 

'-  [Sabin's  Dictionary,  iv.  106;  Monies  Cata- 
logue, no.  392;  Carter-Bror.un  Catalogue,  vol.  ii. 
no.  729.  It  was  reprinted  in  4  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii. 
pp.  I-II3.  Thomas  Cobbett's  Ctiil  Magistrates 
Power  in  Matters  of  Religion  modestly  debated, 
London,  1653,  was  in  part  an  answer  to  this 
"slanderous  pamphlet"  (Prince  Catalogue,  no. 
97-54).  The  character  of  Clarke  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mission  to  England,  whcr'.-in  he 
procured  the  revocation  of  William  Codding- 
ton's  commission  as  governor,  gave  rise  to  a  con- 


troversy between  George  Bancroft  and  Josiah 
Quincy  in  relation  to  the  mJsapprehension  of 
Grahanie  on  the  subject  in  his  History  of  the 
United  States;  cf.  Historical  Magazine,  August, 
1S65  (ix.  233),  and  the  references  noted  in  the 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  ii.  339.  Coddington  (of 
whom  there  is  an  alleged  portrait  in  the  Council 
Chamber  at  Newport, —.\'.  £.  Hist,  and  Gcncal. 
Keg.,  fS73,  p.  241)  also  had  his  controversy  with 
the  Massachusetts  authorities,  and  his  side  of 
the  question  is  given  in  his  Demonstration  ,/ 
True  U^ce  unto  .  .  .  the  rulers  of  the  Mass.u  husetts, 
.  .  .  hy  one  'vho  -oas  once  in  antlicri'.y  :  ■tin  tJiern, 
but  alzuays  testified  against  their  /•cnecutin^  spirit, 
which  was  printed  in  1674.  ^^cnziis  Citalogut, 
no.  422  {S36)  ;  Carter-Bro^.on  Catalogue,  vol.  ii. 
no.  l.iol.  See  M^gizine  of  American  Hist(fry, 
iii.  642  ;  X.  E.  Hist,  and  Ceneal.  Reg.,  .April, 
1S82,  p.  13S.  — Ed.] 
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volume.  Some  forty  .years  ago  or  less,  the  original  letter  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
late  Edward  A.  Cron  p.inshield,  of  Bosto  n,  and  he  allowed  Peter  Force  to  print  it,  and  it 
appears  entire  in  vol.  is-,  of  Force's  J-/ii/oru-al  Tracts,  iS|6. 

The  early  settler.s  cf  Khode  Isla.id  hid  t.o  patent-claim  to  lands  on  which  they  planted. 
The  consent  of  the  natives  only  was  oVjtained.  Williams's  deed,  so  called,  from  .the 
Indians,  may  be  seen  in  vols,  iv.  and  v.  R.  I.  Hist.  Sor .  Coll.;  and  that  to  Coddington  and 
his  friends,  of  Aqucchieck,  is  also  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  iv.  The  parchment  charter 
which  Williams  obtained  from  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  dated  March  [4,  1643,  is 
lost,  but  it  had  been  copied  several  times,  and  is  printed  in  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.,  R.  I.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.  Some  copies  are  dated  erroneously  March  17.  See  Arnold's  Rhode  Island, 
i.  114,  note. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  "  Narragansett  Patent,"  so  called,  issued  to  Massachusetts, 
dated  Dec.  10,  1643,  see  Arnold,  i.  1 18-120;  Mass.  Hist.  Sm.  Proc.  for  February,  1S62, 
pp.  401-406;  and  June,  1S62,  pp.  41-77.1 

The  original  charter  of  Charles  II.,  dated  July  8,  1663,  is  extant.  It  was  first  printed 
as  prefixed  to  the  earliest  digest  of  laws  (I'oston,  1719),  and  has  been  often  reprinted. 

The  incorporation  of  Providence  plantations  under  the  charter  of  1643  44  was  delayed 
for  several  years,  and  took  place  in  1647,  when  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted.  This  code  was 
first  printed  in  1847,  edited  by  Judge  William  R.  Staples,  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  First  General  Assembly  cf  tlie  hicorporation  of  Providence  Plantations^''' 
and  the  Code  of  Lavos  adopted  by  that  Assembly  in  1647,  niiith  Notes,  Historical  and 
Explanatory  (64  pages).  The  original  manuscript  of  these  laws  is  in  a  volume  of  the 
early  records  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office. 

The  earliest  printed  digest  of  laws,  entitled  Acts  a?id  Lanjs,  was  in  1719,  — printed  at 
Boston  "for  John  Allen  and  Nicholas  Boune."*  In  this,  the  following  clause  appears 
as  part  of  a  law  purporting  to  have  been  enacted  in  March,  1663-64:  "And  that  all  men 
professing  Christianity,  and  of  competent  estates  and  of  civil  conversation,  who  acknowl- 
edge and  are  obedient  to  the  civil  magistrate,  though  of  different  judgments  in  religious 
affairs  {Roman  Catholics  only  excepted ),  slsall  be  admitted  freemen,  and  shall  have  liberty 
to  choose  and  be  chosen  officers  in  the  colony,  both  military  and  civil."  This  same  clause 
appears  in  the  four  following  printed  digests  named  above,  and  it  remainctl  a  law  of  the 
colony  till  February,  1783,  when  the  General  Assembly  formally  repealed  so  much  of  it  as 
related  to  Roman  Catholics.  Rhode  Island  writers  consider  it  a  serious  retiection  upon 
the  character  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  to  assert  that  this  clause  was  enacted  at  the 
time  indicated  ;  and  one  writer  (Judge  Eddy,  in  Walsh's  Appeal,  ad  ed..  p.  433)  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  clause  was  inserted  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  laws  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land in  1699,  without,  of  course,  being  enacted  into  a  law.  The  clause,  it  is  said,  does  not 
exist  in  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  colony,  and  is  not  in  the  manuscript  digest  of 
1708,  though  Mr.  Arnold,  History,  ii.  492,  inadvertently  says  it  is  there.  If  the  clause 
was  originally  smuggled  in  among  the  statutes  of  Rhode  Island  at  a  later  period  than 
the  date  assigned  to  it  (see  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc,  1S72-73,  p.  64),  it  was  five  times  for- 
mally re-enacted  when  the  several  digests  named  above  v/cre  submitted  by  th.eir  revising 
committees,  and  passed  the  General  .Assenibly  ;  and  it  remained  a  law  till  1783. 

In  1762,  two  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  petitioned  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  colony  to  be  made  citizens.  Their  prayer  was  rejected.  The  concluding  part  of  the 
opinion  of  the  court  is  as  follows:  "Further,  by  the  charter  granted  to  this  colony  it 
appears  that  the  free  and  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  Christian  religion  and  a  desire  of 
propagating  the  same  were  the  principal  views  with  which  this  colony  was  settled,  and  by 


1  [A  copy  of  the  charter  is  in  the  MassaJiu- 
setts  Archives  (Miscellaneous,  i.  135),  and  it  is 
printed  in  the  N.  E.  Hist,  and Ceneal.  Re>^.,  1 857, 
p.  41.  The  discusr,ion  in  the  Mass.  I/ist.  Soc. 
Free.  wa.s  by  Mr.  Deane  and  Colonel  Thomas 


Aspinwall.  The  I.ittcr's  contribution  was  also 
issued  in  ProviJoncc  (2(1  ed.)  in  1S65,  as  Kcmarks 
on  the  A'arragitnsett  Patent.  —  Kd.) 

-  Other  digcbts  followed  in  i;jc,  1745,  I75-' 
and  1767. 
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a  law  made  and  passed  in  the  year  1663,  no  person  who  does  not  profess  the  Christian 
religion  can  be  admitted  free  of  tliis  colony.  This  Court,  therefore,  unanimously  dismiss 
this  petition,  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  firsi  principles  upon  which  the  colonv  was 
founded  and  a  law  of  the  same  now  in  force"  (Arnold,  History^  ii.  . 5.92-495).  Arnold  says 
that  previous  to  this  decision  .several  Jews  and  Rom*a  Catholics  Tiad  been  naturalized  as 
citizens  by  special  acts  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Has  there  not  been  a  misapprehension  as  to  th*  bearing  of  this  law  or  clause  dis- 
franchising or  refusing  to  admit  to  the  franchise  Roman  Catholics  and  persons  not  Chris- 
tians, and  as  to  Roger  Williams's  doctrine  of  religious  liberty?  The  ciiarter  of  Rhode 
Island  declared  that  no  one  .should  lie  "molested  ...  or  called  in  question  for  any 
differenc"^  of  nniriion  in  matters  of  religion."  The  law  in  question  does  not  relate  to 
religious  liberty,  but  to  the  franchise.  Rhode  Island  has  always  granted  liberty  to  persons 
of  every  religious  opinion,  but  has  placed  a  hedge  about  the  franchise  ;  and  this  clause 
does  it.  Was  it  not  natural  for  the  founders  of  Rhode'Tsland  to  keep  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  ils  friends  while  working  out  their  experiment,  rather  than  to  put  it  ir.to  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  religious  liberty?  How  maay  shiploads  of  Roman  Catholics 
would  it  have  taken  to  swamp  the  little  colony  in  the  days  of  its  weakness  ?  Chalmers 
{Anjials,  p.  276)  copied  his  extract  of-  the  law  in  question  from  the  digest  of  1730,  as  per 
minutes  formerly  belonging  to  him  in  my  possession.'  ~^s  an  historian  where  could  he 
seek  for  higher  authority?  Indeed,  the  clause  had  already  been  cited  tiy  Douglass  in  his 
Summary,  ii.  83,  Boston.  i7St  ;  and  by  the  authors  of  the  History  of  the  British  Dotnin- 
ions  in  North  America,  part  i.  p.  232,  London,  1773.  jXhe  latter  as  well  as  Chalmers 
omitted  the  phrase  "professing  Christianity."  But  Chakners  was  entirely  wrong  in  his 
comments  upon  the  clause  where  he  says  that  "a  persecution  was  immediately  commenced 
against  the  Roman  Catholics."  ^ 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


A.  BiBLTOGRAPiirCAL.  —  Rhode  Island  has 
been  fortunate  in  its  bibliographer.  Mr.  John 
Russell  Bartlett,  the  editor  of  the  .State's  eariy 
Records,  issued  at  Providence,  in  1S64,  his  Bil>- 
liography  of  Rhode  Island,  with  Note!,  Historical, 
Biographical,  and  Critical  ( ( 50  copies  printed). 
Mr.  Bartlett  began  a  "  Naval  History  of  Rhode 
Island  "  in  the  Historical  J/a^iziftc,  January, 
1S70.  As  the  adviser  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Carter  Brown  in  the  forming  of  what  is  now  so 
widely  known  as  the  Carter-Bfown  Library,  and 
as  the  cataloguer  of  its  almost  une-vanipled 
treasures,  not  only  of  Rhode  Island,  but  of  all 


American  history,  Mr.  Bartlett  ha*  also  conferred 
upon  the  student  of  .\nierican  history  benefits 
equalled  in  the  labors  of  few  other  scholars  in 
this  department.  .Mr.  Brown  erected  for  hini>elf 
in  his  Library  a  splendid  monument.  There  ni.iy 
e.'dst  in  the  Leno.'^  Library  a  rival  in  some  di-- 
partments  of  .\mericana,  but  Mr.  Bartlctt's  (.at- 
alogue  of  the  Providence  Collection  makes  its 
richness  better  known.  Mr.  Brown  began  his 
collections  early,  and  was  enabled  t"  buy  from 
the  catalogues  of  Rich  and  Tcrnaux.  The  Li- 
brary is  now  so  complete,  and  its  dc<iJcra:a  are 
so  few  and  so  scarce,  that  it  grows  at  present 


1  [Cf.  Thomas  T.  Stone  on  /?.'^^r  mdiams  the  Profhetic  U<;idator,  Providence,  iS;2.  -  Ed.] 


THE   WINTHROP   MAP  {Orccj  1633). 


A  MON'G  the  Sloane  manuscripts  in  tr.e 
^  British  .Museum  is  one  numbered 
'•Add;  5.413.  G.  3."  sUiosl-  peculiar  itir..;rest 
to  the  .Americ.-in  antiquary  escaped  notice 
till  Mr.  Henry  F.  Waters  sent  pho!oc;T:iphs 
of  it  to  the  I'uIjHc  Library  in  Boston  in 
1SS4,  when  one  of  tliein  was  laid  before  the 
Massachusetts  Mistoricil  Society  by  fudge 
ChaniberLiiii,  of  iliat  Library  (/ Vv'(Vi-./.v/<_'.f, 
1884,  p.  211).  It  vs-a.s  of  the  si/c  of  the 
Oliiiinal,  somewhat  obscure,  and  a  little  defi- 
cient on  the  line  wliei  >;  its  two  parts  joined. 
At  the  Editor's  reo-test.  Air.  Klrhir,!  G  ir- 
nett,  of  the  Britisii  Museum,  procured  a 
nei^ative  on  a  sini^lc  t^Liss  ;  and  thou_;!i  some- 
what reduced,  the  result,  as  sliown  ia  ttie 
accompanying  facsimile,  is  more  distinct, 
and  no  part  is  lost. 

The  map  is  without  date.  The  topog- 
raphy corresponds  in  the  main  with  that  of 
the  map  which  William  Wood  added  to  his 
N'i-a/  England' s  Prospfct  (London.  1634),  so 
far  as  its  smaller  held  corresponds,  and  sug- 
gests the  common  use  of  an  earlier  si'rvey  by 
the  two  map-makers,  — if,  indeed,  Wood  did 
not  depend  in  part  on  this  present  survey. 
That  its  observations  were  the  best  then 
made  would  seem  clear  from  the  fact  that 
Governor  Winthrop  expbined  it  by  a  margi- 
nal key,  and  added  in  some  places  3.  further 
description  to  thit  givea  by  the  drauglits- 
man  (as  a  change  in  tlie  handwriting  would 
seem  to  show,  —  tor  instance,  in  the  legend 
on  the  Morrimac  Riverj,  if  indeed  all  is  not 
Winthrop's.  Who  the  draughtsman  was  is 
not  known.  There  had  been  in  the  colony 
a  man  e.xperienced  in  surveying,  —  Thomas 
Graves,  —  who  laid  out  Charlestown,  before 
Winthrop's  arrival ;  but  he  is  not  known  to 
have  remained  till  the  period  of  the  present 
survey,  which,  if  there  has  been  nothingadded 
to  the  original  draught,  was  seemingly  made 
as  early  as  that  given  by  Wood.  This  last 
traveller  left  New  EiiL;land,  Aug.  [5,  1633; 
and  his  description  of  the  plantations  about 
Boston  at  tliat  time,  which  he  professes  to 
make  complete,  is  almc^st  identical  with  the 
enumeration  on  this  m.ip,  thou:^h  he  gives  a 
few  more  local  names.  Wood's  map  is 
dated  1634;  but  it  seems  certain  that  he 
carried  it  with  him  in  .-Vugust,  1633, — a  date 
as  late  apparently  as  can  be  attached  to  the 
present  draught. 

The  key  added  by  Winthrop  to  the  nortli 
corner  of  the  map  reads  as  follows  :  — 

A:  an  /land  tOHl\_aininif\  100  ace':, 
where  tlie  Gouv^ji".  hallic  an  orchard  'i^  a 
vinevard^. 

B:  il/*"  Huntfrvi's  ferjne  \_/a'-i/t'\  house 
at  Sat^us  l^Saiigiis']. 

Tenhills :  the  Goucr/i"  ferine  [/arm] 
house. 

Afead/ord:  Mr  Cradock  ferine  [farm] 
house. 

C:  the  Wyndmill  }    ,  , 
li-.lhefforte  ^'^il^oston. 
E:  the  Wee  re 


So  far  d':  the  ri'rers  H'-cialdthus  '  shade  .-P.. 
ihey  are  Ka-igalile        /J'e  'I  ide. 

[SCALi;.] 

Sca'ccf  10:  Italian  iriles 

320  ^Jus  [perches]  t''  ru  miU, 

not  tdkcn  by  Instrn ni ck: .  tn'  (•■.■  eUnnate. 

In  the  north  the  Mcriimae  i.-  shown  f) 
be  navi;r:-.ble  to  a  fall.  Ti  -  stre:im  itself  is 
•a\7ixV.^A  'deriinack  rh'cr :  it  n'lmcs  100  urU  c 
up  into  ti.c  Cmini?y,  au<i  Icli^s  o-it  of  a  poiidc 
'  -cad.  It  rcc^;-.  Co  tlie  Miclc^ia- 
^7/// /-///•£.-- [Concord]  just  .south  of  the  scale. 
The  Ion::  island  near  its  mouth  is  Plum  Is- 
land, bu:  it  is  not  named.  1  he  village  of 
Agazunn;  [Ipswich]  is  connected  by  roacis 
[dotted  hnes]  with  Sa^ns  [Saugus], ',S"tf.''tvy/. 
IVineseJKitt.  and  Meadfo'-d,  which  is  called 
"  Misticke '"  in  Wood'"s  text,  but  '•Mead- 
ford  "  in  Ms  map.  On  Cape  Anne  peninsula 
Anasqiiom  is  marked.  The  bay  between 
Marblehe-id  and  Marblehead  Neck  is  called 
.^harble  Harbour,  as  by  \\  ood  in  his  map. 
Naltant  \<  marked,  as  are  also  I'lilhi  Point. 
Deere  /.,  Hogg  /.,  iXotties  I.  Governor's 
Island  is  marked  A.,  referring  to  the  key. 
CharlestO'is-n  is  called  Char ;towne.  Spott 
Ponde  flows  properly  through  Maiden  River, 
not  named,  into  the  M\  siic ;  and  Mistich 
rii'er  tak-f--S  the  water  of  a  number  of  ponds. 
The  modern  Horn  Pond  in  Wol.nirn  is  not 
shov^n.  'tlie  three  small  liouds  near  a  hill 
appear  to  be  Wedge  Pond  and  others  in 
Winchester;  the  main  water  is  Mis  tick  pond, 
60  fatiiow.s  deepe ;  hor7i  f>ondc\f  tlie  modern 
Spy  Pond:  Fresh  Pond  is  called  40  fathom 
deepe.  '.''heir  watershed  is  ;-.cparated  l)y  the 
Belmont  hills,  not  named,  from  the  valley  of 
the  Conccrd.  The  \iiliges  of  IVaterton 
and  A'eii'tJiune  [Cambridge]  are  marked  on 
the  Charis  River.  The  peninsula  of  Bos- 
ton shows  Beacon  Hill,  not  named,  while  C 
and  D  are  explained  in  the  key.  Muddy 
river  [Msddy  Brook  in  Hrrjolvline]  and 
Stony  river  [Stony  P)r:iok  in  Koxbury]  are 
correctly  placed.  Jiochsbury  dnd  Dorchester 
appear  as  villages.  Hills  are  shown  on 
Dorchester  Neck,  or  Soutli  ISi'ston.  Napon- 
sett  river  is  placed  with  tolerable  correct- 
ness. The  islands  in  Boston  Harbor  are 
all  repre-i-nied  as  wo- ".'ed.  The  "ujaye  to 
Plimoutli.  beginninir  at  1  )■  irchester,  crosses 
the  We\r.:'juth  rivers  ali0\e  ll'essaguscus 
[Wessa'^ii^sett].  Trees  a\\<\  et.iinences 
are  marke-i  on  A'atashe/tc  [Hull|.  and  Co- 
hasset  is  cnlled  Conyiuissctt.  The  same 
sij;!!  Stan 's  for  rocks  in  the  I'ay  and  for 
Indian  vii'.iges  on  the  l.md. 

It  mar  .be  well  further  to  notice  that 
since  the  printing  of  this  vo;un\e  .1  Brief- 
Discrip/i.'i:  or  .^  cTi'  P//^li:nd,  1660,  by  Sam- 
uel .Mavei'Lk,  has  likewise  been  discovered 
in  the  British  .Museum  by  Mr.  Waters,  and  is 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  .M.issachu- 
setts  Flistorical  Society.  Ortober,  iSS_i,  and 
in  the  .\'<  :>  Pifc^land  hi^to  ical  ar.J  Genea- 
logical Reyi.tc^;  January.  i::S;.  —  Fn. 
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but  slowly.  Mr.  Brown,  a  son  of  Nicholas 
Brown,  from  whom  the  university  in  Providence 
received  its  name,  was  born  in  1797,  and  died 
June  10,  1S74.  Rut  fifty  copies  of  the  two  sump- 
tuous volumes  (14S2-1700)  constituting  the  re- 
vised edition  of  the  catalogue  (there 


is  a  third  volume,  1700-1800,  in  a  first 
edition)  have  been  distributed,  and 
they  are  the  Library's  best  history' ; 
but  those  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  access  to  them  v,ill  find  accounts 


of  it  in  thr-  -  S"r.:,  April,  / 

1876;  Rogers's  Libraries  of  Prcn-idince ;  \ 
N.  E.  Hist,  and  Cc-neal.  Rc-^r_^  April,  1S76;  ^ 
American  Journal  of  Education,  xxvii.  337  ; 
American  Bibliopolist,  vi.  77,  vii.  91,  2jS. 

The  several  volumes  of  the  Rhode  Lsland 
Historical  Society,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
period  under  examination,  are  noted  in  the  pre- 
ceding text ;  but  the  Society  has  also  issued  a 
volume  of  Proceedings  for  the  years  iS7::-rS79. 
Two  supplemental  publications  of  the  Rhode 
Island  antiquaries  have  been  begun  lately,  — 
the  Newport  Historical  Magazine,  July,  iSSo,  and 
the  Narraganselt  Historical  Register,  July,  1SS2, 
James  N.  Arnold,  editor,  both  devoted  to  south- 
em  Rhode  Island. 

B.  Ii.\RLY  Maps  of  New  ENCLANn.  —  The 
cartography  of  Nev.-  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century  began  -with  the  map  of  Captain  John 
Smith  in  1614  (given  in  chap,  vi.),  for  we  must 
discard  as  of  little  value  the  earlier  maps  of 
Lescarbot  and  Champlain.  The  Dutch  were  on 
the  coast  at  a'oout  the  same  time,  and  the  best 
development  of  their  work  is  what  is  known  as 
the  "Figurative  Map"  of  1614,  which  was  first 
njade  known  in  the  Documents  relating  to  the 
Colonial  fHstory  of  .V'cW  York,  i.  13,  and  in 
O'Callaghan's  Xr^o  Xctherlaitd.  The  part  show- 
ing New  England  is  figured  in  the  .^■[tmonal 
History  of  Boston,  i.  57.  It  had  certain  features 
which  long  remained  on  the  maps,  and  its  names 
became  in  later  maps  curiously  mixed  withthijsc 
derived  from  Smith's  map.  It  gave  the  Cape  Cod 
peninsula  (here,  however, made  an  island)  .i  ix-cul- 
iar  triangular  shape;  it  exaggerated  Plymouth's 
harbor  ;  it  ran  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket 
into  one,  and  divided  Long  Island  into  several 
parts.  The  marked  feature  of  the  interior  was 
the  bringing  of  the  Iroquois  ( Champlain)  Lake 
close  down  to  the  salt  water,  as  Champlain  had 
done  in  his  map  of  161 2,  and  ,i.s  he  continued  to 
do  in  his  larger  map  of  i6-;2.  i'.l.ieu,  in  his 
Atlas  of  1635,  while  he  copied  the  Figurative 
Map  pretty  closely,  cloj^ed  the  channel  which 
made  Cape  Cod  an  island,  and  gave  the  "  Lacus 
Irocociensis  "  a  prolongation  in  the  direction 
of  Narragansett  Bay.  De  Laet,  in  1O30,  h.vd 
worked  on  much  better  inforn-.atlon  in  several 
respects.     Cape  Cod  is  much  more  nearly  its 


proper  shape  ;  and  he  had  got  such  information 
from  the  Dutch  settlements  up  the  Hudson  as 
enabled  him  to  place  Lake  Champlain  with  fair 
accuracy.  A  fac-simile  of  De  Laet's  m.ap  is  given 
in  Vol.  IV.  chap.  ix.   Meanwhile  the  English  had 


enlarged  Smith's  plot,  as  the  map  given  on  an 
earlier  page  from  Alexander  and  Purchas  (Pil- 
grimes,  iii.  853)  shows.  Champlain's  plotting  in 
1632  of  the  great  river  of  Canada  could  not, 
of  course,  have  been  known  to  this  map-maker 
of  1624,  while  Lescarbot's  was. 

Pure  local  work  came  in  with  the  map  which 
accompanied  Wood's  N'evi  England's  Prospect, 
which  is  called  "  The  south  part  of  New  Eng- 
land as  it  is  planted  this  yeare,  1634."  It  only 
shows  the  coast  from  Narragansett  Bay  to 
"  Acomenticus,"  on  the  Maine  shore,  with  a 
corresponding  inland  delineation.  Buzzard's 
Bay  is  greatly  misshapen  ;  Cape  Cod  has  some- 
thing of  the  contemporary  Dutch  drawing  ;  and, 
in  a  rude  way,  the  watercourses  lie  like  huge 
snakes  in  contortions  upon  the  land.  There  are 
fac-similes  of  the  map  in  Palfrey,  i.  360;  Young's 
Chronicles  of  Massachusetts,  p.  389,  and  in  other 
places  noted  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston., 
i.  524.  Two  years  later  (1636),  in  Saltonstall's 
English  ve.'-sion  of  the  atlas  of  Mercator  and 
Hondius,  the  English  public  practically  got  De 
Laet's  map;  and  indeed  so  late  as  1670,  the 
map  "  Novi  Belgii  et  Novae  Angliae  Delineatio," 
which  is  given  alike  in  Montanus's  De  iVieitwe 
c'l  Onhchcnde  I!  eereld  and  in  Ogilhy's  America, 
hardly  emlvidied  more  exact  information.  The 
Hexham  Eni;Hsh  version  of  the  ^^ercator-Hon- 
dius  Atlas,  intended  for  the  English  market,  but 
published  in  Amsterdam  by  Hondius  and  Jann- 
son  in  1636  (of  which  there  is  a  fine  copy  i;i  the 
librarvof  the  .Ma-.>achiisetts  Historical  Society), 
in  its  nup  <.<  "  \(;va  Anglia,"etc  ,  kept  up  the 
commingling  of  Smith's  plot  and  names  with 
the  present  Dvitch  ones.  Blaeu's  of  1635  was 
the  protol)-pe  of  the  chart  in  Dudley's  Arcano 
del  Mare  (1647).  of  which  a  fac-simile  is  given 
in  the  preccii'.ng  chapter.  For  the  next  twenty 
years  the  Dutch  plotting  was  the  one  in  vogue. 
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Visscher,  in  1652,  disjoined  the  two  principal  is- 
lands south  of  Cape  Cod,  and  gave  abetter  shape 
to  that  peninsula;  but  Crane  Bay  (Plymouth)  con- 
tinued to  be  more  prominent  than  Boston^  The 
French  map  of  Sanson  (1656)  so  far  followed  the 
Dutch  as  to  recognize  the  claims  of  "  Nouveau 
Pays  Bas  "  to  stretch  through  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  a'nd  PlvTnouth  Colony,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch  in  chaj).  xi.  The  old  D-Utch  mistakes 
and  the  Dutch  names  characterize  Hendrick 
Doncker's  Paskaert,  in  1659,  and  other  of  the 
Hollanders'  sea-charts  of  this  time.  In  i66o, 
Fran9ois  du  Creux's  (Creuxius)  Historia  Cana- 
densis converts  into  a  Latin  nomenclature,  in  a 


curious  jumble,  the  names  of  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  French.  This  map  is  given  in  fac-simile  in 
Shea's  Mis.dssippi,  p.  50,  and  also  in  Vol.  IV.  of 
the  present  work.  The  next  year  {1661)  Van 
Loon's  Pascaerie  was  based  on  Blaeu  and  De 
Laet,  and  his  Zee-Atlas,  though  not  recognized 
by  Asher,  represents  the  best  knowledge  of 
the  time.  There  is  a  copy  in  Harvard  College 
Library.  There  are  other  maps  of  Visscher  o£ 
alK>ut  this  same  time,  in  which  Cape  Cod  be- 
comes as  excessively  attenuated  as  it  had  been 
too  large  before.  Of  the  later  Dutch  charts  or 
maps,  the  chief  place  must  be  given  to  that  in 
Roggeveen's  Sea-Atlas,  which  is  called  in  the 


'  This  is  a  reduction  of  a  sketch  of  a  part  of  a  mnnuscript  Map  of  North  Americ.i,  dated  1650,  of  which  a 
drawing  is  given  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives;  Duciiments  Collected  in  France,  ii.  61.  The  key  is  as 
follows  :  — 


2.  Lac  des  Iroquois  [Lake  Cham- 

3.  Sau'vasjes  Iroquois. 

4.  SauN-a.ijes  Malectltes. 

5.  Sauvages  Etechemins. 

6.  Pemicuit  [Pemaquid]. 

7.  Pentagouet. 


plain}.     8.  Isle  des  Monts  Deserts. 


9.  Baye  de  Kinibequi. 

10.  Sauvages  Kanibas. 

11.  Caskobe  [Casco  Bay]. 

12.  Pescadoue  [f'iscataqiia] 

13.  Selem  [Salem]. 

14.  Baston  [Boston]. 


15.  Nova  .\nglia. 

16.  Sauvages  Pequatis  [Pequods]. 

17.  Plyniuth. 

iS.  Cap  Malabar. 

ig.  Sauvages  Narhicans  [Xarragansetts]. 

20.  Isle  Je  Dlysiue  [Block  Island]. 

21.  Isle  d=  Nantochyte  [Nantucket]. 
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English  version  The  Bumin:;  Fen,  and  which  of  Jannson's  of  about  the  same  date,  in  which 
still  insists  in  calling  the  Cape  Cod  peninsula  in  Smith's  names  survive  marvellously  when  thoie 
1675  a  part  of  "  Xieuw  Holland,"  as  does  one    of  other  to.vns  had  long  taken  their  places. 

'  This  follows  a  manuscript  French  map  preserved  in  the  Depot  dos  Cartes  et  Plans  at  Paris,  as  shown  in  a 
sketch  by  Mr.  Poore  in  the  Massaehusetls  ^rcAizes  ;  Docitminis  ColUacd  in  France,  iii.  11. 
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